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PARISH CHURCHES, No. VI.—EYAM CHURCH. 
(With an Engraving.) 


Axout four miles to the eastward of Tideswell, after passing a succes- 
sion of those dreary Derbyshire hills whose surface of scanty grass 
is only broken by the lines of cheerless stone-wall boundary which 
intersect them in every direction, the traveller will see before him a 
few patches of trees, above whose summits a small, square, unobtru- 
sive steeple peers over the wild country. It is Eyam, which, though 
“little amongst the cities of the plain, and the thousands of Judah,” 
hath a remembrance which shall not perish from the earth as long as 
the well-being of society shall be considered as connected with the in- 
fluence of a faithful minister over an attached and respecting flock. 
All who feel how vividly local associations can recall scenes and 
events of past life, will enter fully into our views in selecting this 
retired spot at a moment when the pestilence, which walketh in dark- 
ness, is again mysteriously hovering around our dwellings, and when 
the devotion of a Mompesson may again be called for, to stand be- 
tween the living and the dead, that the plague bestayed. It is with 
such feelings that we present Eyam Church to the notice of our 
readers, confident that even our brief narrative will not be without its 
use; and still more confident that he who should peradventure be 
induced, by our simple tale, to visit E and its Riley graves, will, 
as he wanders amongst the fo 0 oo mam. — wi - — 
ness of present impression the events 0 ong gone by, 
strengthen feelings which esd be werfully called into action for a 
similarly fearful season, which he knows not how soon may be at 
hand. In the frequently secluded and generally tranquil occupations 
of a clergyman’s life, few indeed and far between are the x remaen 
ties which enable him, by boldly facing death in the hour of danger, 
to emulate the gallantry of those who, in the exercise of worldly war- 
fare, count their lives as nothing in the performance of that sacred 
duty—their country’s defence. But the time may come—yea, rather, 
in some places, now is—when, in the service of a heavenly Master, the 
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ministers of God may be called forth to risk their lives in the same 
sacred cause; and men whose profession is peace, may, in the hour of 
their death, be counted worthy of equal glory with those who have 
died in the day of battle. In seasons of peculiar excitement and 
peril, noble and hitherto dormant qualities of the mind are frequently 
developed, and characters till then little known or understood, stand 
forward as burning and shining lights; and by an honourable display 
of energies, and a “faithful spirit of dev otion, ‘from henceforward not 
only deservedly raise their own reputation, but that of the profession 
or calling to which it is their lot to belong. We have said thus much 
under a firm conviction that if pestilence should be permitted still fur- 
ther to ravage the land, amongst the clergy of England will be found 
individuals without number who, far from shrinking, will go forth to 
meet the danger, and, if necessary, will fearlessly perish in the conflict. 
By such, the following narrative will be read with tenfold interest ;— 
and, i in the humble hope that the eye which seeth all things is upon 
them, such will, in the name and under the guidance of the Lord, 
become candidates for the living and lasting fame of Mompesson, 
rector of Kyam. 

It was towards the close of the autumn of 1665, that a few suspi- 
cious cases of sudden death excited a well-founded fear, that the 
plague, which had been ravaging the Continent, had found its way 
into the metropolis. Winter however ‘passed, and as the variations 
in the bills of mortality were not very striking, it was hoped that the 
disease, if not entirely quenched, was at least of so mild a nature, that 
its progress would not exceed the usual bounds of those periodical i in- 
fectious fevers which so frequently insinuate themselves amidst dense 
and dissolute populations. But as summer advanced, such hopes 
were found to be entirely delusive; and, about the month of May, a 
decisive pl: igue, with all its horrors . wetabliched itself, and continued 
with increasing fatality throughout the remainder of the season. For 
a time it was chietly confined to London and its neighbourhood, but 
gradually it extended itself into the country ; and towards the latter 
end of July, it was conveyed to the unfortunate village which is the 
subject of this narrative, in a box of woollen clothes. The tailor to 
whom they were directed was, together with his family, the immediate 
victim of this fatal importation; and a few days sufficed to confirm 
the fact that the entire hamlet was deeply infected. A general panic 
ensued, and there was too much reason for supposing that a fugitive 
population, hurrying instinctively to the neighbouring villages, would 

carry with them the seeds of de: ith, and that, far and w ide, victims 
would be added to the hourly increasing number. At this eventful 
and awful crisis, the rector, William “Mompesson, summoned the 
parish, and after energetically stating the case, and declaring his 
decided intention of remaining at his post, induced his hearers to adopt 
the measures he was about to propose, if not for their own preserva- 
tion, at least for the more important cause—the preservation of the 
surrounding country. With an earnest desire to save his wife and 
two childre ‘n, and devote himself alone in this hazardous servic e, he 
entreated Mrs. Mompesson to depart, but without effect: she posi- 
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tively refused to quit him, and the children alone were removed to 
the care of some distant friends. From this moment, Kyam, like a 
besieged city, was cut off from the living world; and to the zeal and 
fidelity of this ever-to-be-respected minister was confided the present 
as well as eternal welfare of those who were about to prove to poste- 
rity, that devotion to their country as well as to their God, was com- 
bined in the truly Christian cree “d taught them by this truly reverend 
man. His first step was to write to the Earl of Devonshire, then 
resident at Chatworth, acquainting him with his intention, and pledg- 
ing himself that if, through the Karl’s influence, a regular supply of 
provisions could be di aily placed on certain spots upon the adjacent 
hills, not a single parishioner would transgress the boundary; and 
troughs or we ls are still shewn which were then filled with water, and 
placed at the boundary line of communication, to receive and purify 
the money deposited in exchange; and a small stream, which it is 
said supplied and replenished these reservoirs, was long known by the 
hallowed name of Mompesson’s brook. ‘The Earl fully appreciating 
such conduct on the part of the minister, entered warmly into his 
views, and, undeterred by the dread of infection, remained during the 
whole of its continuance, superintending the supply, and, by his per- 
sonal influence and example, assisting Mr. Mompesson, whose next step 
was to impede the progress of the malady, by erecting small insulated 
huts in airy and distant positions, to which the afflicted were with all 
due speed removed. Aware, moreover, that any assemblage of people 
breathing the same air under a confined roof, and coming into imme- 
diate contact with each other, must be highly dangerous, he closed the 
church, availing himself of a nobler substitute “not made with hands,’ 
namely, a roc k, projecting from the side of a steep hill, about half-a- 
mile from the village, in a deep and narrow dingle. This rock is 
excavated through in different directions, the arches being from twelve 
to eighteen feet high. In the midst of this romantic dell, from one of 
those natural porticos, three times a week did he read prayers, and 
twice on Sundays did he address to his death-stricken congregation 
the words of eternal life. By his own immediate direction, they 
arranged themselves on the grassy declivity near the bottom, at the 
distance of a yard asunder. ‘The spot is des ervedly still held sacred, 
and known by the name of Cucklet Church. Can imagination conceive 
a more awfully affecting and 1 impressive scene than the gathering toge- 
ther of such a congregation, listening to the word of truth which alone 
could give them comfort, uttered by one appointed to watch over and 
prepare them for that death which had now become the familiar 
companion of their solitude ? As the summer advanced, the ranks of 
this devoted flock were rapidly thinned, though Mr. and Mrs. Mom- 
pesson had been hitherto spared. But now the time was at hand 
when the one was to be taken and the other left. In the second week 
of August, 


‘* She sickened—and the plague spot on her breast 
Revealed the fatal truth.” 


lor in the 27th year of her age, dying in her husband’s arms, she 
was called to her eternal rest. Her monument may be still seen at 
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no great distance from the chancel door,—a plain raised slab, formerly 
surrounded with iron rails, though none at present remain. On the 
south side it is ornamented with a blank shield; on the east end with 
a death’s head, with the now nearly obliterated words, « Mihi lucrum;”’ 
and on the west end with an hour glass between two wings, and 


beneath them these words, “Carete, nescitis Horam.” On the slab is 
the following epitaph— 


Catherine Uxor 
Gvlielmi Mompesson 
Hujus Ecclesize Rect: 

Filia Radulphi Carr 
Nuper de Cocken in 
Comitatu Dunelmensi 
Armigeri 
Sepulta Vigesimo 
Quinto Die Mensis Augti 
Ano Dni 1666. 


The reader will prefer the widower’s narrative to any other account. 
We therefore insert the following two letters, the first addressed to his 
children, George and Elizabeth, aged four and three years, dated 


August 31; the other to Sir George Saville, patron of the living of 
Eyam. 


Dear Heants, 


This brings you the doleful news of your dearest mother’s death,—the greatest 
loss that could befal you. JI am deprived of a kind and loving consort, and you are 
bereaved of the most indulgent mother that ever poor little children had. But we 
must comfort ourselves in God, with this consideration,—the loss is only ours; our 
sorrow is her gain, which should sustain our drooping spirits. I assure myself that 
her rewards and her joys are unutterable. Dear children, your blessed mother lived 
an holy life, and made a comfortable end, though by means of the sore pestilence, 
and she is now invested with a crown of righteousness. 

My children, I think it may be useful to you to have a narrative of your dear 
mother’s virtues, that the knowledge thereof may teach you to imitate her excel- 
lent qualities. In the first place, let me recommend to you her piety and devotion, 
which were according to the exact principles of the Church of England. In the next 
place, I can assure you she was composed of modesty and humility, which virtues 
did possess her dear soul in a most exemplary manner. Her discourse was ever 
grave and meek, yet pleasant also; a vaunting and immodest word was never heard 
to come out of her mouth. Again, I can set out in her two other virtues, with no 
little confidence—viz., charity and frugality. She never valued anything she had 
when the necessities of a poor neighbour did require it, but had a bountiful spirit 
towards all distressed and indigent persons; yet she was never lavish or profuse, 
but carefully, constantly, and commendably frugal. She never liked the company of 
tattling women, and abhorred the wandering custom of going from house to house, 
that wastefully spending of precious time, for she was ever busied in useful occupa- 
tions. Yet, though thus prudent, she was always kind and affable ; for, while she 
avoided those whose company could not instruct or benefit her, and would not un- 
bosom herself to any such, she dismissed and avoided them with civility. 

I do believe, my dear hearts, upon sufficient grounds, that she was the kindest 
wife in the world, and think, from my soul, that she loved me ten times better than 
she did herself, for she not only resisted my entreaties that she would fly with you, 
dear children, from this place of death, but some few days before it pleased God to 
visit my house, she perceiveda green matter to come from the issue in my leg, which 
she fancied a symptom that the distemper, raging amongst us, had gotten a vent that 
way, from whence she assured herself that I was passed the malignity of the dis- 
ease, whereat she rejoiced exceedingly, amidst all the danger with which her near 
approach to me was attended, whom she believed to be infected. 

Now, I will tell you my thoughts of this business. I think she was mistaken in 


the nature of the discharge which she saw; certainly it was the salve that made it 
look so green, yet her rejoicing on that account was a strong testimony of her love to 
me ; for itis clear she cared not for her own peril, so I were safe. 
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Farther, I can assure you, my sweet babes, that her love for you was little inferior 
to that which she felt for me, since why should she thus ardently desire my longer 
continuance in this world of sorrows, but that you might have the protection and 
comfort of my life. 

You little imagine with what delight she used to talk of you both; and the pains 
that she took when you sucked your milk from her breasts, is almost incredible. She 
gave a strong testimony of her love for you when she lay upon her death-bed. A few 
hours before she expired, | brought her some cordials, which she told me plainly she 
was not able to take. | entreated she would take them for your dear sakes. At the 
mention of your names, she, with difficulty, lifted herself up and took them, which 
was to let me understand, that while she had any strength left, she would embrace 
an opportunity of testifying her affection to you. 

Now, I will give you an exact account of the manner of her death. It is certain 
she had, for some time, had symptoms of a consumption, and her flesh was consider- 
ably wasted thereby. However, being surrounded with infected families, she 
doubtless got the distemper from them. Her natural strength being impaired, she 
could not struggle with the disease, which made her illness so very short. Upon being 
seized, she shewed much contrition for the errors of her life, and often cried out— 
‘* One drop of my Saviour’s blood to save my soul !” 

At the beginning of her sickness, she earnestly desired me not to come near 
her, lest I should receive harm thereby; but I can assure you I did not desert 
her, but, thank God, stood to my resolution not to leave her in her sickness 
who had been so tender a nurse to me in her health. Blessed be God, that he 
hath enabled me to be so helpful and consoling to her, for which she was not a little 
thankful. 

No worldly business was, during her illness, any disturbance to her, for she only 
minded making her call and election sure, and she asked pardon of her maid-servant 
for having sometimes given her an angry word. 

[ gave her several sweating antidotes, which had no more kind operation, but ra- 
ther scalded and inflamed her more, whereupon her dear head was distempered, 
which put her upon many incoherencies. 1 was much troubled thereat, and pro- 
pounded toher several questions in divinity, as by whom, and upon what account, she 
expected salvation, and what assurances she had of the certainty thereof. Though 
in all other things she talked at random, yet to these religious questions she gave 
me as rational and welcome answersas | could desire, and at those times I bade her 
repeat after me certain prayers and ejaculations, which she always did with much 
devotion, which was no little comfort and admiration to me that God should be so 
good and gracious to her. 

A little before her dear soul departed, she desired me to pray with her again. 
I went to her, and asked her how she did. Her answer was, that she was but look- 
ing when the good hour should come. ‘Thereupon we went to prayers, and she 
made her responses from the Common Prayer Book, as perfectly as if she had been 
in perfect health, and an amen to every pathetic expression. When we had ended 
our prayers for the Visitation of the Sick, we made use of those out of the ‘* Whole 
Duty of Man,” and when I heard her say nothing, I urged, ‘‘ My dear, dost thou 
mind?” She answered, ‘‘ Yes,’”’ and it was the last word she spoke. 

I question not, my dear hearts, that the reading of this account will cause many a 
salt tear to spring from your eyes ; yet let this comfort you,—your dear mother is now 
asaintin heaven. 1 could have told you of many more of her excellent virtues ; 
but I hope you will not in the least question my testimony, if, ina few words, I tell 
you she was pious and upright in all her conversations. 

Now to that most blessed God who bestowed upon her all these graces, be 
ascribed all honour, glory, and dominion, the just tribute of all created beings, for 
evermore. Amen! 


Witti1am Mompesson. 





Letter to Sin GeorGe Savitve, Patron of the Living of Eyam. 


Hoxovrep ann Dear Sir, Eyam, September 1, 1066. 


This is the saddest news that ever my pen could write. The destroying 
angel having taken up his quarters within my habitation, my dearest wife is gone to 
her eternal rest, and 1s invested with a crown of righteousness, having made a happy 
end. Indeed, had she loved herself as well as me, she had fled from the pit of de- 
struction with the sweet babes, and might have prolonged her days, but she was 
resolved to die a martyr to my interest. My drooping spirits are much refreshed 
with her joys, which | think are unutterable. 

Sir, this paper is to bid you a hearty farewell for ever, and to bring you my humble 
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thanks for all your noble favours; and I hope you will believe a dying man,— 
| have as much love as honour for you, and I will bend my feeble knees to the God 
of Heaven, that you, my dear lady, and your children, and their children, may be 
blessed with external and eternal happiness, and that the same blessing may fall 
upon Lady Sunderland, and her relations. 

Dear sir, let your dying chaplain recommend this truth to you and your family, 
that no happine ss or solid comtort can be found in this vale of tears, like living 
a pious life ; and pray ever remember this rule—never do anything upen which you 
dare not first ask the blessing of God. 

Sir, [have made bold in my will with your name for executor, and I hope you 
will not take it ill. tL have joined two others with you, who will take from 
you the trouble. Your favourable aspect will, | know, be a great comfort to my dis- 
tressed orphans. 1 am not desirous that they should be great, but good; and my 


next request is, that they should be brought up in the fear and admonition of the 
Lord. 


Sir, Iam contented to shake hands with all the world ; and have many comfortable 
assurances that God will accept me upon account of his Son. I find the goodness of 


God greater than ever | thought or imagined, and 1 wish from my soul that it were 
not so much abused and contemned. 

I desire, sir, that you will be pleased to make choice of a humble pious man to 
succeed me in my parsonage ; and could I see your face before my departure hence, L 
would inform you in what manner I think he may live comfortable amongst his people, 
which would be some satisfaction to me before | die. Dearsir, 1 beg the prayers of 
all about you that | may not be daunted by the powers of Hell, and that | may have 
dying graces. With tears | beg, that when you are praying for fatherless orphans, you 
would remember my two pretty babes. Pardon the rude style of this letter, and be 
pleased to believe that Lam, dear Sir, Xc. . 

Winttiam Momresson. 

It would appear from the very crowded accumulation of graves in 
the church-yard, many bearing date 1666, that for a time, at le rast, 
the dead were deposited there in the usual manner, but probably the 
space was soon occupied,* and it was found necessary to inter the 
remainder wherever the relatives chose; for although now few me- 
morials exist, within the memory of man, in sev eral places, particu- 
larly in a smi all plot of ground close to the: village, many grave stones 
remained ; but with an unpardonable indecency and indifference these 
sacred records of so interesting a period of parochial history have 
been removed and appropriated to other purposes. 

About three years ago, a few skeletons were discovered beneath the 
flooring of a barn, evide ntly placed there as a matter of convenience, 
without coflins or any other perceptible coverings. Besides the 
church-yard and the small plot of ground just alluded to, one other 
appears to have been a favourite burying- ground—it is called the 
Riley gravestones—on an elevated expose “d hill, about half-a-mile 
from the village. Some years ago, numbe rless little ~sepulchral 
mounds were visible, but they are all obliterated, and nothing now 
remains to identify the spot, saving six head stones and a ‘tomb, 
memorials of a whole family, who, with the exception of one boy, 
were carried off in eight days. The tomb is raised over the remains 
of the father, on which may be traced the words 


‘** Tforam nescitis—Orate, Vigilate.” 


Soon after the death of Mrs. Mompesson, the disorder began to 
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The number of deaths was—of persons of mature age .........259 
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abate, and in about two months might be said to have entirely ceased. 
One other record, under his own hand, alluding to this final termina- 
tion of the tragedy, we here insert, deeply regretting that no further 
materials from a pen so well calculated to describe facts and feelings 
have been handed down for our information and improvement. | 


Letter to Joun Beitsy, Ese., Nov. 20th, 1666. 


«« Tre condition of this place has been so sad, that I persuade myself it did exceed 
all history and example: | may truly say that our place has become a Golgotha,—the 
place of a skull ; and had there not been a small remnant of us left, ‘we had been as 
Sodoma, and been made like unto Gomorrah.’ My ears nev 


ver heard, my eyes never 
beheld such ghastly spectacles. Now, blessed be God, all our fears are over; for 


none have died of the infection since the 41th of October, and all the pest-houses 
have long been empty. I intend, God willing, to spend most of this week in seeing 
all woollen cloaths fumed and purified, as well for the satisfaction as the safety of the 
country. 


‘‘Here has been such burning of goods, that the like, [ think, was never known: 
and, indeed, in this we have been too precise. For my part, I have scarcely left 
myself apparel to shelter my body from the cold, and have wasted more than needed 
merely for example. As for my part, | cannot say that Ll had ever better health than 
during the time of the dreadful visitation; neither can I say that | have had any 
symptoms of the disease. My man had the distemper, and upon the appearance of 
a tumour, I gave him several chemical antidotes, which had a very kind operation, 


and, with the blessing of God, kept the venom from the heart, and after the rising 
broke he was very well. 


‘| have largely tasted the goodness of the Creator, and, blessed be his name! the 
grim looks of deathdid never yet affrightme. lL always had a firm faith that my dear 
babes would do well, which made me willing to shake hands with the unkind, 
froward world ; yet | hope that L shall esteem it a mercy if | am frustrated of the hopes 
of a translation to a better place ; and God grant that | may make a right use of his 
mercies : as the one hath been tart, so the other hath been sweet and comfortable.” 


Another hand might also have chronicled the events of this sad visi- 
tation, one who, like Mr. Mompesson, was himself a minister, and a de- 
voted witness of the devastation. ‘This was the Rev. Thomas Stanley, 
who, instituted to the Rectory of Eyam in 1644, held it till the Act of 
Uniformity, in 1662, deprived him of the benefice; but although 
ejected, he continued to reside there, and the tradition of the place, 
even to this day, is, that he was sup ported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of two-thirds of its inhabitants. And itis further recorded, to his 
honour, that when no longer permitted to serve them publicly as 
parishioners, he, in private, assisted them as friends; and that during 
the eventful visitation of 1666, he was the zealous coadjutor of Mr. 
Mompesson, and called forth the warm approbation of the Karl of 
Devonshire, who, when applied to, by some who might have been 
better employed, to remove him, replied—“ That it would be more 
reasonable that the whole country should, in more than words, testify 
their thankfulness to him who, together with the care of his own 
town, had taken such care as no one else did to prevent the infection 
of the towns adjacent.”’* He survived the pestilence, and died, and 
was buried in the field of his labours, in 1670. 

The merits of Mr. Mompesson were rewarded by advancement in 
his profession. In a few years he obtained the prebendary of South- 
well, and rectory of Eallring ‘, in Northamptonshire. The deanery of 
Lincoln was next offered him; but he declined it in favour of his 
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See “ Notes concerning the work of God, and some of those who have been 


workers together with God, in the High Peak of Derbyshire.” Printed at Sheffield 
in 1702. 
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friend Dr, Fuller,* to whom he had promised his interest, and for 
whom he obtained the deanery. 

In 1679, he married his second wife, Mrs. Nuby, widow of Charles 
Nuby, Esq., by whom he had two daughters. He died in 1708 ; “ but,” 
adds Miss Seward, in a letter upon the subject, written 1765,+ “ his 
memory ought never to die;—it should be immortal as the spirit 
which made it worthy to live.” His handwriting may be seen in the 
entries of the deaths of those who died of the plague in the parish 
register of Eyam, the earliest date of which registers is 1630. 





* Tt has been generally understood, that the Dr. Fuller here mentioned, was the 
author of the * History of the British Worthies ;” but as he died in 1661, it is obviously 
incorrect, 

+ See Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Ixxi., pt. 1, p. 300. 


t We have detained the reader so long with that which justly deserves to be the 
prominent feature of this article,—the noble devotion of Mr. Mompesson and his 
equally worthy ejected coadjutor Mr. Stanley,—that we have but short space for a few 
further particulars respecting this interesting parish. To the pestilence, indeed, we 
shall only make one more allusion, giving it in the words of the celebrated authoress 
above mentioned, who was a native of Eyam, and whose father, when canon of 
Lichfield, in 1766, preached a centenary sermon in Eyam church in commemoration 
of the plague. 

“In the summer, 1757, five cottagers were digging in the heathy mountain above 
Eyam, which was the place of graves after the church-yard became too narrow a 
repository. ‘Those men came to something which had the appearance of having once 
been linen. Conscious of their situation, they instantly buried it again. In a few 
days, they all sickened of a putrid fever, and three of the five died. The disorder 
was contagious, and proved mortal to numbers of the inhabitants. My father, who 
was then canon of Lichfield, resided in that city with his family at the period when 
the subtle, unextinguished, though much abused-power of the most dreadful of all 
diseases awakened from the dust, in which it had slumbered ninety-one years.” 

We wish that Miss Seward had given her authority for so singular an anecdote, 
which, if true, is deserving of mature consideration. Our own opinion is, however, 
that it is incorrect, for, even if linen could have existed for such a length of time in 
any thing like a decomposed state, it would require the very strongest testimony to 
convince us that infection could be retained for nearly a century.§ 

The following are the most striking objects of attention in and about the church :— 
An old font at the west end of the nave, simple, without any carving. The only good 
window is at the east end of the north aisle, the upper parts filled with coloured glass, 
and may be dated about the fourteenth century. There are three pointed arches on 
each side the nave, supported by different sorts of columns, plain, octagon, and clus- 
tered. On the north side the aisle is a table of the parish benefactors, by which it 
appears that Thomas Middleton, Gent., left 5/. a year, charged on certain lands, to be 
paid to the school-master for teaching ten poor children of Eyam to read and write. 
A handsome set of communion plate is also recorded as the gift of Edward Finch, 
Rector of the parish. Over the west door of the steeple is inserted a stone tablet, 
very old, but the characters perfect, which have never been decyphered. 
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¢ In 1713, some clothes belonging to persons dying of plague in Germany were buried, and 


afterwards dug up, and the malady was reproduced. The time, however, of inhumation was 
much less than in the above instance, 
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And thus we conclude a long article on an interesting subject. To 
the reader who honours it with his perusal, and may, under the exist- 
ing visitation of Cholera, be placed in similar circumstances with the 
respected Rector of Eyam, we have only to say, “ Go and do thou 
likewise.” > F. 


Close under the south wall of the church is the following epitaph :— 


‘“« Here lithe the body of Ann 
Sellars buried by this stone, who 
died on Janse Loth, 1781. 
Likewise lise dear Isaac 
Sellars, ny husband and my 
Sight, who was buried this 
Same day come seven years. 
1738.” 


‘ Seven years time there comes a change, 
Observe, and here you'll see 
On that same day come seven years 
My husband lies by me.” 
Written by a brother of Isaac Sellars, 


Of the early history and ori- 
ginal intention of the beautiful 
cross in the chureh-yard, of 
which we give a sketch, nothing 
is known beyond a vague tradi- 
tion of its having been found on 
one of the neighbouring hills. 
It is at present in a very dilapi- 
dated state ; about two feet of 
the top of the shaft are wanting. 
Within the memory of man, this 
fragmental remnant was known 
to have been thrown carelessly 
about the church-yard as a stone 
of no value, until it was broken 
up by some rude hand and 
knocked to pieces for domestic 
purposes, Still in its present 
blemished state it is a relic of 
inestimable value, of which the 
parishioners of Eyam may well 
be proud; the more so, as its ex- 
istence in its present situation is 
associated with one of the dear- 
est friends of humanity —the 
benevolent Howard, who, in the 
year before he last left England, 
visited Eyam to examine the re- 
cords of the Plague. He found 
it prostrate in the church-yard, 
and nearly overgrown with 
docks and thistles. At his sug- 
gestion, the top part of the cross 


was replaced on its imperfect shaft, and thus has it remained ever since. 





In 1805, the township of Eyam contained about 108 houses, and 817 inhabitants, 
chiefly maintained by agriculture, and working in the lead mines. In Istl, the 
number had increased to 1000, and in 1821, to 1021; but in consequence, we believe, 
of the failure of the lead mines, in 1831, the number was Bee to 9)l. For the 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN KETTLEWELL, M.A. 


Tue Rev, John Kettlewell, M.A., was born at Brompton, in the 
parish of Northallerton, Y orkshire, on the 10th March, 1653. Saxon 
extraction is claimed for his family, who are said to hey e come over 
from some of the lower parts of Germany with our Saxon ancestors. 
His father, Mr. John Kettlewell, was a merchant at Northallerton ; 
but, soon after his marriage with Mrs. Elizabeth Ogle, a very religious 
lady of an old and distinguished family, retired from business, and 
went to reside upon his own estate in the township of Brompton. 

John, the subject of the present biographical sketch, was the second 
son of this marriage. ‘Their eldest son had died an infant; and from 
a sense of thankfulness to God for sparing to them this their second 
son, they early resolved to devote him to God for his spe ‘cial service in 
the ministry, if he should prove fit for and capable of it. This pur- 

pose was soon confirmed by his disposition and promising genius ; and 
withdrawing him from the occupation of his ancestors, they, like 
Elkanah and Hannah of old, “lent him unto the Lord all the days 
of his life.’ Let the excellent mind and motive of these ood 
parents in this act be noted. It was not a family endowment, 
nor any family or personal prospects whatever, which had or 
could have any weight in the pious resolution of Mr. Kettlewell’s 

parents. Their eye in it was single, and the blessing of God which 
followed (as the sequel will shew) sufficiently demonstrates the 
wisdom of it. The father, however, was not allowed to see even 
the beginning of what his soul so much desired; he died as much 
lamented as he had lived beloved, when John was only six years of 
ge, leaving another son, Robert, and one daughter. 

The subject of this memoir was first put to a small school at 
Brompton, where he shewed a great inclination as well as capacity for 
learning. As soon as he was fit for the rudiments of Latin, he was 
sent to the Free Grammar School at Northallerton, then in great 
repute from the learning and diligence of the master, Mr. Thomas 
Smelt. Here he was distinguished by kindness towards his school- 
fellows. Mr. Smelt appears to have been indiscriminately severe 
towards his pupils, often punishing the dull and willing as much as the 
idle and careless. This excited the pity of young ‘Kettlewell, who 
shewed his kind and excellent disposition in assisting the former both 


in their exercises and lessons, while other boys as able as himself, 


regardless of their sufferings, left them to their fate. The practice of 


one boy at school working for another is certainly not to be defended; 
but the case before us deserv es record, as early proof of the aimiable 


same reasons, its value as a parish has also decreased, for when the lead mines 
flourished, it was estimated at little less than 2000L per annum ; 
titheable value seareely amounts to 3002. per annum, 


books is 132. 15s. 5d. 


shire. 


whereds its present 
Its annu: il value in the King’s 
It is a rectory under the patronage of the Duke of Devon- 
In its day-school about twenty children are educated; and on the Sunday, 


Its average of funerals per annum is thirty ; of Laptisms, 
tity: and marri ages, five or six. 


about fifty or sixty attend, 
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mind of young Kettlewell in pitying and aiding—be it observed—the 
helpless and distressed, not (as is the common case) in abetting the 
indolence of the able. 

Even at this early period of life, God’s grace planted in him such 
an hatred of sin and of the very appearance of evil, that, to prevent 
it, he watched over not only himself, but all he loved and could be 
familiar with. Hence it was his practice to tell his school-fellows of 
their faults, and set before them the sinfulness and dangerous con- 
sequences of any vices to which he saw them inclined. He did this 
in so kind and happy a manner as gene ‘rally to give none offence, 
while it was the means of reforming many, and even of ende -aring 
him to them; a proof that while te nder, he was also faithful, and ha: 1 
already attained some proficiency in that excellent talent of reproving 
—suariter in modo, fortiter in re—which he exercised with so much 
usefulness in after-life. It was a practice so much above his years 
and beyond what is natural, as to leave decided and ple: sing evi- 
dence of a he avenly disposition. This appeared yet more in another 
Christian practice of his school d: avs. From a child he shewed a 
very devout mind, and would frequently retire to pray by himself. 
Not content with this, he would often endeavour to make his school- 
fellows sensible of the great duty and benefit of constant prayer to God. 
What must have been this boy’s ideas of religion! Most shrink from 
prayer as a task scarcely necessary for their age, and far too grave and 
gloomy for their volatile spirits, and will take every opportunity of 
escaping from it, and omitting even the verbal repe tition morning and 
evening of the form which has been taught them. ‘Theirs is an 
aversion to it; young Kettlewell’s was a pleasure in it: he was 
beginning to learn that blessing must come from God, and happiness 
from the Father of our spirits -—that the h: ippiest spot on earth is the 
throne of grace, and the happiest employment in this world, notwith- 
standing the melancholy mistakes of thousands, is when there pouring 
out * prayers, sup plac ations, intercessions, and giving of thanks. 

No son could be more dutiful and obedie nt than he was to his 
mother. ‘To her, under God, he appears to have been indebted for 
his early piety. “She (says Dr. Hicks) travailed with him in_ birth 
again that the heave nly life might be formed in him by the ope ration 
of the divine Spirit on his soul.” It was through her that, like ‘Timothy, 
from a child he knew the holy Scriptures ; and through her nurture 
and admonition he learnt a sweet child-like confidence towards God 
asa Father, insomuch that he was not only unwilling and afraid to 
offend God as such, but even, at this early period of his life, he would, 
when in any trouble or under any disappointment, betake himself to 
God by humble and fervent prayer, resting in him for the event, “ be- 
cause,” he would say, “as He pleaseth, so things come to pass.’ 

While this forms another of those successful « cases which may 
encourage Christian parents to bestow the pains of Christian culture 
on their offspring in the hope of even immediate fruit, it suggests an 
important hint on the character of religion to be presented to young 
minds. Many spare neither labour nor instruction in causing their 
children to commit scripture to memory, to repeat catechisms, to say 
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prayers, &c., but they fail to interest the heart, and to present the 
right aspect of religion as the service of a heavy enly parent. Would 
we succeed, we can present to them no view of religion so happy and 
effective as that which this good mother impressed on young Kettlewell. 
‘There is no idea so level with the capacity, so ready for the conception, 
so engaging to the feelings of a child, as that of parent ; there are none 
which it can so easily transfer from an earthly to an heavenly object 
of affection and reverence; there is none which can offer to it so 
lovely an aspect of piety; nor can parents find any that affords larger 
scope for sound and scriptural religious instruction, than when they 
teach their offspring that “ being by nature children of wrath,” they 
must be “ made the children of grace” and of God, by faith m Jesus 
Christ, and must serve him in the spirit, not of a slave, but of a son, 
making Him their hope, confidence, and guide, the object of a warm 
attachment, the first and last of all their joys. This is calculated, 
through the good spirit of God, to make young minds sy mpathize Ww ith 
Christian piety, and to dissipate those false and foolish notions, sug- 
gested by the natural mind, of its serving only to mar their pleasures, 
and create for them premature unhappiness. With feelings like his, 
could Mr. Kettlewell, or can any one, be otherwise than sincere, 
happy, and zealous in religion ? 

When ready for the University, and expecting to proceed thither, 
the friend on whom he had relied failed him, and his going thither 
Was in consequence postponed. ‘Fhis was the greatest trouble he had 
ever yet known; but on finding his mother much afflicted by the dis- 
appeintment, he forgot his own sorrow, and wrote to her almost 
inimitable letters of comfort, telling her ‘that he was sure God never 
failed them who put their trust in “him, and that he was, therefore, 
fully persuaded God would raise him up some other friend, thougli he 
knew not whom. God remembered this simple and happy faith ; for 
some person who had heard of his disappointment, recommended hint 
to Dr. Thomas Tully, then Dean of Ripon, and Principal of St. 
Kdmund’s Hall, Oxtord. The Doctor sent for him, and, after ex- 
amining him, was so pleased with him that he took him to his own 
rooms, and treated him with such care and tenderness as if he had 
been his own child; and on leaving residence committed him, as a 
special trust, to his Vice-Principal, the Rev. John Marsh, under whom, 
as his tutor, ‘he w ent through the usual course of studies, making pro- 
ficiency above his equals in years. This is the first instance, but by 
no means the last, in the life of Mr. Kettlewell, on the one hand ex- 
hibiting in him a singul: rly simple and firm re liane e on Divine Provi- 
dence, without the least corroding anxiety about the future; and, on the 
other ‘hand, proving the spec ial goodness with which God answered 
and honoure d his plain and ste adfast trust. He cast his care upon God ; 
God cared for him: he committed his way unto the Lord; and the 
Lord brought it to pass. [tis difficult to know which to admire most,— 
the enviable mind, or the blessing that crowned the faith so happily 
reposed in the Shepherd of Israel. His matriculation is dated 
November 1], 1670, he being then in the eighteenth year of his age. 
The account given of his behaviour and proceedings at C ollege is 
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highly gratifying: he was there an eminent example of industry, good 
morals, and piety ; and many of his superiors hesitated not to presage 
that he would become a gre: at man. During the whole of his residence, 
he never committed any one fault that incurred censure, nor was there 
ever a complaint against him. All his contemporaries agree in their 
reports of him at this period ; indeed, so established were his merit and 
reputation, that some who were not even admitted at his college until 
after he had left it, became acquainted with and held in honour “ the 
venerable name of Kettlewell.’ 

He graced a College in which order yet 

Was sacred; and was honoured, loved, and wept, 

By more than one, themselves conspicuous there.— Cowper. 

He took his degree of B.A. at Midsummer, 1674. Shortly after- 
wards he stood candidate for the Yorkshire Fellowship in Lincoln 
College, vacated by Mr. (afterwards Dr.) John Radcliffe. Another 
randidate appex ared from U niversity College whom Mr. Radcliffe was 
particularly anxious to have for his successor, and for whose election 
he occasioned a good deal of manceuvring and cabal. ‘Their intrigues 
were, however, discovered and defeated, chiefly through Dr. Hicks, 
who had become Mr. Kettlewell’s friend and patron; and Mr. Kettle- 
well, from a conviction of his worth, was unanimously elected Fellow 
on the 2sth July, 1675, he being shen i in the twenty third year of his 
age. It was the fe llowship held some time be fore by the venerable 
Sanderson. 

His success, and consequent remova] to Lincoln College, did not 
spoil Mr. Kettlewell, or give rise to any deduction from his former 
excellence ; but he continued to set the same good example of indus- 
try, sobriety, love to God, and strict discipline, insomuch that the 
Rector of the C ollege, Dr. Marshall, who, in the cabal before his 
election, had taken part against him, was soon won both to admire and 
love him, and would often say to Dr. Hicks, “ God has sent us a 
blessing in this young man.” After some time, the Rector appointed 
him Tutor in the College ; which office he discharged for about five 
years with exemplary diligence and fidelity, for he was not only 
indefatigable in lectures, but also very watchful over the lives and 
conversation of his pupils : and that on this principle, viz.—that besides 
being their master, he was to them in the place of a father, and, as a 
father, was answerable to God for their souls. Hence he treated them 
as his children, and bestowed much care and labour that they might 
grow up under him in grace as in wisdom before both God and man. 

He stood high as a disputant both in philosophy and divinity, being 
remarked for strength of argument, readiness of expression, and calm- 
ness in delivery. This gave him great weight in the College, and 
forwarded his endeavours to promote its interests, both in maintaining 
its peace, and at the elections of its Fellows. At the latter he was very 
conscientious, considering his vote not as a matter of courtesy, to be 
disposed of at pleasure or by caprice, but as a trust reposed in ‘him by 
the founder, to be dise harged according to the true intention of his 
statutes. ‘I'o this rule he infle *xibly adhered ; _ kind and obliging 
as was his disposition, could either great names or the importunities of 
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friends move him from it. Here, as he had been at St. Edmund’s 
Hall, he was very select in his friends, but kind and extremely useful 
to the few whom he admitted to terms of intimacy. His company, 
though not much, was the best of its kind, and few ever left it without 
being instructed or made better by it. Even the dissolute, towards 
whom he never spared the expert use of well-timed reproof, held him 
in respect; and some, his superiors in the College, who differed from 
him in principles, and had opposed his election, were won over (like 
the Rector) to a close friendship. The sincerity of his friendship 
shewed itself conspicuously in his taking every freedom which a friend 
ought to take, in reproving whatever he saw in his friend deserving 
reproof; he never spared any thing likely to promote either the tem- 
poral or eternal welfare of his friends, though spoken at the risk of 
their displeasure. He said his wish was to do them the essential 
offices of true friendship ; and when some would censure him as too rigid, 
he would pleasantly remark, that “ principles were stiff and infle xible.” 
Even those, therefore, who did not and could not think with him, 
could not but approve that honesty in him which nothing could bend. 
In consequence, he was both esteemed and loved by the two opposite 
parties which were then in the College as well as in the University, 
being equally ready to serve one and the other to his utmost without 
dissembling or sacrifice ing his own principles. He took his degree of 
M.A. on the 3rd of May, 1677, going out Inceptor the act following. 


( To be continued. ) 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
(Continued from p. 552, vol. i.) 


A second period commences with an attempt to substitute cut stone 
for rubble masonry in the side aisles of the Chapel in the White 
Tower, and the transepts of Winchester Cathedral. In these build- 
ings the first courses of the arches are regularly cut, and disposed with 
the precision usual in straight work ; but after this they gradually be- 
come more irregular, and at last lose all vestige of arrangeme nt, as 
the attempt to carve each stone when it was laid became too laborious 
to persist In. 

It was fated, however, that this attempt should not prove alto- 
gether abortive, though it took a turn very different from what the 
designer contemplated. The width of the transept at Winchester 
prove ‘d too great for the strength of rubble ma: sonry. When the cen- 
te rings were removed it began to give w ay, as is evident from its pre- 


sent appearance, and it was found necessary to give it some additional 


sup port, especially at the groin. This support was given by diagonal 


ribs of cut stone, which were put up after the other work had been 
and it is worthy of notice, that these ribs (inste: ad of fol- 
lowing the exact line of the groin, which, as has been already stated, 


would be an ellipse with its long axis horizontal) are in faet portions 


of circles: ares less than a semic ircumterence, such that their chord 


equals the diagonal of the bay to which they are applied, and their 
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versed sine its height; and as these ares could not exactly fit the groin 
to which they were applie «dl, the interstices, which w ould be consider- 
able at the haunch of each are h, were rammed hard with slate and 
plaster, so as to afford a solid bearing.* A similar application of the 
diagonal rib may be seen in Ifley Church, and in the chancel of St. 
Peter's, Oxford, which is evidently of a much later date than the 
crypt. In these instances it does not appear that the ribs were put 
subsequently to the other work, but it is quite clear that they consti- 
tute its main supports. At Iflley, particularly, the rubble masonry has 
so completely given way that it has lost all traces of the ¢ ylindrie al 
form, and seems now only a shapeless mass suspended by the ribs, 
which are remarkably massive. At St. Peter’s the case is not so 
indisputable, yet even here the unsupported parts of the vault are so 
bulged and missh: apen, that one diag: be very sorry to stand under it 
while the ribs were removing. In both cases the character of the 
rib is very peculiar; the ornaments of each are of a character which 
we do not remember to have noticed elsewhere, and, in buildings less 
venerable, might almost be called clumsy. Instead of the continued 
and graceful lines into which the rib is ordinarily moulded, we have, 
in the case of Hfley, the heavy Saxon zig-zag, and, in St. Peter's, 
something that resembles a massive chain,—forms which would never 
have been adopted by one who had volunteered the rib for its arehi- 
tectural effect, but might suggest themselves, in lack of better, to hide 
a necessary blemish. 

The rib when once introduced was not afterwards abandoned, but 
it was long before the manner of using it was systematized ; for some 
time, the greatest latitude was given to the caprice of different are oa 
tects, and it was more than a century before any one method had ¢ 
decided preference conceded to it. In se ‘ttling this question of ete 
dence, the second period of Gothic architecture was occupied; and we 
shall proceed to describe some of the varieties which it struck out. 

We have already observed that the ribs in the transepts of Win- 
chester follow the line of a circular are much less than a semicirele, 
and that this form was chosen so as to coincide as nearly as possible 
with that of the groin, which was giving way. In Iffley and St. Peter's 
their course is, as nearly as may be, semicircular, and in most other 
instances this form is preferred. But after the course of the rib itself 
was settled, still much remained to be done. The semicircular groins 
in the end bays of the Baths of Dioclesian were formed by the inter- 

section of two cylindroides, which the Romans had no diffic ulty in 
constructing ; but the eylindroide was a form to which the architects 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries were strangers. They knew not 
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how to construct a regular arch, the height of which should exceed its 
semi-diameter; and unless they could effect this somehow or other, 
they could never form the longitudinal and transverse arches of a bay, 
of which the diagonals were semicircles. Unable to obtain a regular 
arch, they had recourse of necessity to irregular shapes of different 
sorts. “ the aisles of Christ C hurch, Oxtord, they evaded the difh- 
culty in two distinct ways; the first thought whic h occurred was to 
stand a semicircle on perpendicular props, so as to increase its height 
without affecting its span, and this arch they adopted for the transverse 
arches in the aisles of the chancel and transept. The effect of this, 
which is certainly far trom pleasing, seems to have dissatistied them ; 
and in the progress of the work they had recourse to another form. 
It struck them that by cutting a bit out of the crown of a semicircular 
arch, and then bringing its sides nearer to one another, they might 
contract the span as much as they pleased without much diminishing 
the height; thus they hit upon the famous pointed arch, which seemed 
to its inv entors just worth trying, when they were tired with the elon- 
gated semicircles. ‘This ¢ ‘elebrated form had indeed been introduced 
much earlier, and for the very same reason, in the transverse arches of 
the chancel of St. Peter’s, which can scarcely be dated much later 
than the Norman conquest; but the time when it was first introduced 
is a question comparatively of little interest; it had certainly been 
long in use as an expedient, before its beauty attracted general notice, 
and, during this period, is to be considered only as one among many 
substitutes for the Roman ellipse, which would have obtained a ready 
preference from any architect who knew how to construct it. How- 
ever, about the latter end of the twelfth century, the claims of the 
pointed arch began to be acknowledged, and architects gave it a sys- 
tematic preference. ‘This revolution in taste was going on during the 
rebuilding of Canterbury Cathedral, which happened to be burnt down 
just at a time when immense funds were at hand to restore it. .The 
sensation caused throughout civilized Kurope by the death of St. 
Thomas, had caused an influx of splendid offerings from all quarters 
to the convent of St. Trinity; and the monks, whose hold on the 
affections of the people depended in a great degree on their public 
munificence, now made use of the treasures at their disposal in out- 
doing their predecessors. ‘The cathedral was burnt down 1174, and 
architects were collected from all quarters to consider the best method 
of restoring it. Among these, William of Sens was selected for his well 
known ability, and obtained permission from the convent to deviate 
from the design of the ancient structure in a novel and daring manner. 
The roof of the old cathedral had been formed of wood, and orna- 
mented with paint and carving; he ventured to suggest the possibility 
of throwing a groined vault over the chancel itself, similar to those 
which were alre: ady common in narrower buildings, e. g. the chancel 
of St. Peter's, and the aisles probably of Canterbury itself; and such 
was the confidence his ability had inspired, that he was allow ed to 
attempt this, as it seemed, bold project. He seems to have felt his 
way by degrees, and to have acquired confidence and struck out new 
ideas as he procee ded. We have a curious and minute account, from 
Gervase, a monk, who watched the progress of the work, of the s steps 
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by which he advanced each year; and Mr. Saunders states (Arch. 
xvil.), that to a practised eye, the bays which he built last are a per- 
ceptible improvement on his first plan. The account itself may be 
worth extracting for the benelit of those who have not access to 
‘Twysden’s collection of Knglish historians. 

“ Convocati sunt igitur artifices Franci et Angli, sed et ipsi in dando 
consilio dissenserunt,,.......advenerat autem inter alios artifices 
quidam Senonensis Willielmus nomine, vir admodum strenuus, in ligno 
et lapide artifex subtilissimus. Hune ceteris omissis propter vivacita- 
tem ingenii et bonam famam in opus susceperunt. Huie et providentice 
Dei opus perficiendum commissum est. Hie cum Monachis per plu- 
rimos degens dies, muri adusti superiora et inferiora, interiora et ex- 
teriora solicite cireumspiciens, quid esset facturus aliquando conticuit, ne 
eos pusillanimes effectus aerius trucidaret, s+. . [‘Tande m| confessus est 
pilarios [the pillars] i igne lesos, et ormnia stperposita debere dirul, st 
opus tutum et incomparabile monachi vellent habere; consenserunt tan- 
dem ratione convicti, opus quod promiserat et maxime securitatem 
habere cupientes. In acquirendis igitur lapidibus transmarinis opera 
data est. Ad naves onerandos et exonerandos, ad cementum et 
lapides trahendos, tormenta fecit valde ingeniosé. Formas [models] 
quoque ad lap idles formandos his qui vonvenerant sculptortbus tradidit.... 

In istis primus annus —_— tus est. Sequenti anno ante hyemem 
quatuor pilarios erexit, id est, utrinque duos: peracta hyeme duos 
apposuit, ut hine et inde tres essent in ordine: super quos et murum 
exteriorem alarumt [aisles] arcus et fornicem [vault] decenter com- 
posuit, id est, tres claves | bays] utrinque [in each aisle}. In istis annus 
secundus completus est. 

Anno tertio duos utringue pilarios apposuit, in quibus appositis 
clavibus et fornice facta, [having extended to these the vaulting of the 
aisles,| a turre majore usque ad pilarios preedictos, triforium infe Trius 
multis intexuit columnis marmoreis ; super quod triforium aliud quo- 
que ex alia materie, et fenestras superiores aptavit; [1 e. he completed 
the side walls of the chancel up to the springing of the intended vault. | 
Deinde fornicis magna tres claves, |the three first bays of the raulé 
over the chancel. | Que omnia walla et omnibus ea ride nlibus, incompara- 
bilia et laude dignissima videbantur. 

William of Sens was unfortunately prevented from completing what 
he had so successfully began; he was mortally injured by a fall trom 
a scaffold while they were removing the centering from the three bays 
already constructed ; and, though he was able, by the assistance of a 
young monk, to direct the work till two more bays were finished, he 
was then oblige d to retire. The choir was ope ‘ned 1] 30, and we are 
thus intimately acquainted with the date of every part of it. Mr. Saun- 
ders says, that it carries with it the evidence of being a novel attempt, 
and that in the bays first erected, the pointed arch is introduced only 
as an expedient for the purpose noticed in our dese ription of the aisles 
of Christ Church ; but that afterwards it was gratuitously and sys- 
tematically chosen. And for this reason he gives credit to William of 
Sens as the originator of the pointed style. 

Whether or no this praise is justly bestowed, we cannot attempt to 
decide; but, at all events, it ts abundantly evident that this string 

Vow. W—sept. Peo, 
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how to construct a regular arch, the height of which should exceed its 
semi-diameter ; and unless they could effect this somehow or other, 
they could never form the longitudinal and transverse arches of a bay, 
of which the diagonals were semicircles. Unable to obtain a regular 
arch, they had recourse of necessity to irregular shapes of different 
sorts. In the aisles of Christ C hurch, Oxford, they evaded the diffi- 
culty in two distinct ways; the first thought which occurred was to 
stand a semicircle on perpendicular props, so as to increase its height 
without affecting its span, and this arch they adopted for the transverse 
arches in the aisles of the chancel and transept. The effect of this, 
which is certainly far from pleasing, seems to have dissatistied them ; 

and in the progress of the work they had recourse to another form. 
It struck them that by cutting a bit out of the crown of a semicircular 
arch, and then bringing its sides nearer to one another, they might 
contract the span as much as they pleased without much diminishing 
the height; thus they hit upon the famous pointed arch, which seemed 
to its inventors just worth trying, when they were tired with the elon- 
gated semicircles. This celebrated form had indeed been introduced 
much earlier, and for the very same reason, in the transverse arches of 
the chancel of St. Peter’s, which can sc: ucely be dated much later 
than the Norman conquest; but the time when it was first introduced 
is a question comparatively of little interest; it had certainly been 
long in use as an expedient, before its beauty attracted general notice, 
and, during this period, is to be considered only as one among many 
substitutes for the Roman ellipse, which would have obtained a ready 
preference from any architect who knew how to construct it. How- 
ever, about the latter end of the twelfth century, the claims of the 
pointed arch began to be acknowledged, and architects gave it a sys- 
tematic preference. This revolution in taste was going on during the 
rebuilding of Canterbury Cathedral, which happened to be burnt down 
just at a time when immense funds were at hand to restore it. The 
sensation caused throughout civilized Europe by the death of St. 
‘Thomas, had caused an influx of splendid offerings from all quarters 
to the convent of St. Trinity; and the monks, whose hold on the 
affections of the people depended in a great degree on their public 
munificence, now made use of the treasures at their disposal in out- 
doing their predecessors. The cathedral was burnt down 1174, and 
architects were collected from all quarters to consider the best method 
of restoring it. Among these, William of Sens was selected for his well 
known ability, and obtained permission from the convent to deviate 
from the design of the ancient structure in a novel and daring manner. 
The roof of the old cathedral had been formed of wood, and orna- 
mented with paint and carving; he ventured to suggest the possibility 
of throwing a groined vault over the chancel itself, similar to those 
which were already common in narrower buildings, e. gq. the chancel 
of St. Peter's, and the aisles probably of Canterbury itself; and such 
was the confidence his ability had inspired, that he was allowed to 
attempt this, as it seemed, bold project. He seems to have felt his 


way by degrees, and to have acquired confidence and struck out new 


We have a curious and minute account, from 
_Gervase, a monk, who watched the progress of the work, of the steps 


ideas as he procee “ded. 
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by which he advanced each year; and Mr. Saunders states (Arch. 
xvil.), that to a practised eye, the bays which * built Jast are a per- 
ce ptible improveme nt on his first plan. The account itself may be 
worth extracting for the benelit of those who have not access to 
‘wysden’s collection of English historians. 

« Convocati sunt igitur artifices Franci et Angli, sed et ipsi in dando 
consilio dissenserunt,,.......advenerat autem inter alios artifices 
quidam Senonensis Willielmus nomine, vir admodum strenuus, in ligno 
et lapide artifex subtilissimus.  Hune ceeteris omissis propter vivacita- 
tem ingenii et bonam famam in opus susceperunt. Huie et providentic 
Dei opus perficiendum commissum est. Hie cum Monachis per plu- 
rimos degens dies, muri adusti superiora et inferiora, interiora et ex- 
teriora solic ite circumspiciens, quid esset faucturus aliquando conticuit, ne 
eos pusillanimes effectus aerius trucidaret, ..+..|'‘Tandem| confessus est 
pilarios | the pillars] i igne leesos, et omnia superposita debere dirul, si 
opus tuturn et tu omparabile monachi vellent habere; consenserunt tan- 
dem ratione convictl, opus quod promiserat et maxime securitatem 
habere cupientes, in acquirendis igitur lapidibus transmarinis opera 
data est. Ad naves onerandos et exonerandos, ad cementum et 
lapides trahendos, tormenta fecit valde ingeniosé. Formas [ models | 
quoque ad lapides . formandos his qui convenerant sculptortbus tradidit... 

In istis primus annus completus est. Sequenti anno ante hyemem 
quatuor pilarios erexit, id est, utrinque duos: peracta hyeme duos 
apposuit, ut hine et inde tres essent in ordine: super quos et murum 
exteriorem alarunt [aisles] arcus et fornicem [vault] decenter com- 
posuit, id est, tres claves | bays] utrinque [in each aisle]. In istis annus 
secundus comple tus est. 

Anno tertio duos utrinque pilarios apposuit, in quibus appositis 
clavibus et fornice facta, [having extended to these the vaulting of the 
aisles,| a turre majore usque : ad pilarios preedictos, triforium inte rius 
multis intexuit columnis marmoreis ; super quod trifurium aliud (quo- 
que ex alia materie, et fenestras superiores aptavit; [i. e. he completed 
the side walls of the chancel up to the springing of the intended vault. | 
Deinde fornicis magna tres claves, |the three first bays of the raul 
over the chance .| Que omnia nobis et omnibus ea vide nlibus, incompara- 
bilia et laude diqnissima videbantur. 

William of Sens was unfortunately prevented from comple ting what 
he had so successfully began; he was mortally injured by a fall from 
a scaffold while they were removing the centering from the three bays 
already cons structed : and, though he was able, by the assistance of a 
young monk, to direct the work till two more bays were finished, he 
was then obliged to retire. ‘The choir was opene “1 1130, and we are 
thus intimately acquainted with the date of every part of it. Mr. Saun- 
ders says, that it carries with it the evidence of being a novel attempt, 
and that in the bi iys first erected, the pointed arch is introduced only 
as an expedient for the purpose noticed i in our dese ription of the aisles 
of Christ Church; but that afterwards it was gratuitously and sys- 
tematically chosen. And for this reason he gives credit to William of 
Sens as the originator of the pointed style. 

Whether or no this pri aise is jus stly be stowe “dl, we cannot eee: 5° to 
decide; but, at all events, it is abund: intly evident that this striking 
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change was introduced about the time we speak of. Here then we 
enter upon a third period, in which architects no longer were occupied 
in overcoming difficulties or inventing expedients, but in turning to the 
best accounts those which had already suggested themselves. 

The thought of recurring to the Roman models was now no longer 
entertained ; the Temple of Peace and the Baths of Dioclesian no 
longer bounded the architectural horizon; in the fruitless endeavour 
to reach it, a new direction had by accident been given to man’s 
thoughts; among the various shifts to which they had been driven, it 
so happened that they had lighted upon two, which gave taste a new 
material to work upon—the rib and the pointed arch. 

These were very marked features; even we, who are familiar to 
them, cannot fail to perceive their importance, when we contrast the 
effect of vaulting in which they occur with the plainness of the smooth 
elliptic vaults of the Romans; and especially of the remarkable one 
to which we have so often alluded—the Bath of Dioclesian. In these 
buildings, the architect has not attempted to avail himself of the arch 
for purposes of ornament; the manner in which he has used it is 
studiously unobtrusive,—indeed, his great wish seems to have been to 
keep it out of sight: above the pseudo-cornice he has suppressed 
every feature which could attract the eye, and seems to have intended 
this for an apparent finish. But such a suppression was obviously 
unattainable in vaulting accomplished by the rid and the pointed arch. 
From these marked lines the eye could not possibly be diverted: they 
must give a prominent character to the part of the building in which 
they occurred ; and, unless they were rendered ornamental, were sure 
to be deformities. 

These marked features, then, which at first were introduced neces- 
sarily, and ornamented almost at random, as was observed in the case 
of Iffley Church and St.Peter’s, by degrees familiarised themselves to the 
minds of those who were constantly looking at them; and it began to 
strike people that they were susceptible of what we may call a pleasing 
expression. Among various attempts, that particular character was 
soon hit upon, perhaps accidentally, in the development of which 
the third period of Gothic architecture was occupied. The Saxon zig- 
zag of Iffley, and the chain-like ornament of St. Peter’s, soon gave way 
to the smooth, continuous, and decided lines which characterize the 
rib of the thirteenth century. In the aisles of Christ Church chancel, 
for instance, the diagonal rib, introduced, as it is, for the sake only of 
strength, and awkwardly as it adjusted with the other parts of the 
bay, is nevertheless the prototype, though a clumsy one, of the ribs 
used in Cologne 
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A, vib in the aisles of Christ Church chancel. B, rib in aisles of nave ditto, 
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Figs. 4 and B are tolerably correct sections of the diagonal ribs used 
in aisles of Christ Church Cathedral. 4 belongs to the chancel, is very 
massive, and occurs in combination with a semicircular transverse arch, 
heightened, as has been already described, by perpendicular props. B, 
which is taken from the nave, is ooulibersbhy later, much less massive, 
as the section shews, and occurs in a bay of which the transverse 
arches are pointed. Its section is obviously suggested by that of 4, 
though its effect in the building is very different. The increased 
dimensions of the portion marked (a), the soft effect produced by 
obliterating (3), and the clear outline given by the introduction of 
(y), are all features which give the copy a decided advantage over its 
type. What the copyist intended by these alterations is, perhaps, 
doubtful ; but their effect is clear to any one who sees the rib itself : 
it brings to one’s mind three parallel elastic rods, bent so as to follow 
the line of the groin. Next, C is a section of the ribs used in the chan- 
cel of Cologne Cathedral; no one can doubt that the idea it is intended 
to express is precisely that which, whether by design or accident, was 
struck out in B ; tor the portion B, marked (a), it substitutes a repeti- 
tion of the middle form (0) on a smaller scale, and in each preserves the 
feature (y), which gives decision to the whole effect. Here, then, we 
have the unequivocal section of three similar rods, which seems to be 
the most elegant form of which the rib is susceptible ; and this form, 
in all probability, suggested by another which had been hit upon in 
the very infancy of groined vaulting 

The elastic character of which we have sketched the progressive 
development in the rib, seems to have been caught at, very early, in 
the column. One of the differences between the old Cathedral at 
Canterbury and that which was designed by William of Sens consisted, 
as Gervase informs us, in the introduction of slight marble shafts clus- 
tered round the main pillars, and, as it were, fied together by the capi- 
tal, each forming a continuation of a corresponding rib. Thus the 
elastic rods, which in the roof seemed bent so as to follow the sweep 
of the groin, were apparently straightened out by being attached to the 
em and the eye was enabled to follow their almost unbroken line 

om the very centre of the vault, where they met one another, down 
to the ground from which they sprung. 

The successive steps by which the idea of elastictty made its way 
into other parts of the system may be bracketted together as the third 
period, occupying the interval between the reigns of the two Richards, 
or more properly between the times of William of Sens and William 
of Wekehamn: 

These steps deserve more space and attention than we have now 
Opportunity to bestow upon them; we shall reserve their consideration 
for a future Number. But before we conclude, it may be as well to 
recapitulate briefly what has been already stated. 

The points, then, in the history of arched architecture, to which we 
have been desirous of calling the attention of our readers, are the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. That in Roman buildings, the arch was used only for convenience, 
and instead of claiming admiration, shrunk from notice. 
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2. That the architects of the middle ages did not imitate the 
Romans only because they could not. 
3. That the rib and pointed arch were introduced, not as ornaments, 
but as necessary deformities. 
4. That it was the unavoidable prominence of these features which, 
by giving taste a compulsory direction, as it were, drove men into the 
eculiarities of the Gothic style.* 
Thus the credit of having originated this remarkable system is due to 
those sage artificers—necessity and fortune. Here, as in other instances, 


Tiyyn tixny torepks, nai riyn rixyny. 


Had it not been for the well-timed ignorance which gave scope to 
the ingenuity of chance, a row of Corinthian columns might, at this 
day, have lined the chancel of Cologne, and the Canons of Salisbury 


might have seen over their heads the smooth cylindroide of the Baths 
of Dioclesian. 


THOUGHTS UPON SACRED POETRY. 
4 ( Continued from vol. i. p. 457.) 


I cONcLUDED my former article by insisting upon a true and un- 
feigned sincerity as indispensably necessary to a religious poet in the 
celebration of a sacred theme. ‘This sincerity is in fact an intense and 
life-giving faith, the power of which is evidenced in every thought 
and word and expression ;—it is the fore-runner of that warm and 
exalted spirit of adoration and love which always abides in the heart 
of the true singer of Zion, Without it, nothing is good, nothing is 
excellent. The fire may be lighted in the sanctuary of the heart, 
but unless it be watched and nourished by this divine minister, it will 
quickly be extinguished; the imagination may aspire after the pure 
and the immortal, but this faith alone can carry it forward by the 
life and energy which it infuses into every part. The sacred poet 
is a member of a high and glorious priesthood, and it is needful that he 
prepare himself for admission into its solemn mysteries by a careful 
sequestration of his mind from vain and unprofitable studies, and a 
constant and unwearying prayer to the supreme Being that he would 
enlighten him with all spiritual grace and knowledge. He must 
dedicate a temple in his heart to God and his angels, which shall be 
open to those blessed visitations alone. His mind will then be enfolded 
in a serenity more beautiful than the golden philosophy of Plato, or 
the balmy and delicate dreamings of Epicurus. 





* The reader will find in Mr. Rickman’s “ Attempt to Discriminate, &c.,” Second 
Edition, p. 110, a very admirable comparison of the differences of the Grecian and 
Gothic or English style, addressed to the eye as well as the mind,—the peculiar cha- 
racters of each being placed in two parallel columns. In Mr. Whewell’s invaluable 
* Architectural Notes on German Churches,” pp. 2, 3, and again pp. 30, 31, the same 
subject is carried even yet further, with that strength and clearness of view which 
characterize every work from his hand, and enable him to go to the bottom of every 
subject which he touches.—Eb. 
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Perhaps nothing can be more perfectly simple, and at the same time 
more touchingly soft and gentle, than the lhytone and supplicatory 
songs of some of our earlier minstrels. It seems as if in them the 
warm blood of affection and holy enthusiasm had circulated with a 
more vigorous and healthful rapidity than in later days. How affect- 
ing does the voice of the thankful heart speak in some of the songs 
of George Wither. They are not indeed tricked out with the orna- 
ments of fancy, or polished into harmony by art and labour, but 
they steal over our hearts like sweet pastoral strains which mingle 
with the quiet of the summer's time, and are not soon forgotten ; and 
this is a proof of the truth and reality of their nature. 

I may be excused for quoting, in support of my opinion, a few 
verses from Wither’s Hymn for Rogation Week. 


It was thy pleasure, Lord, to say, 

That whatsoever in thy name 

We pray’d for as we ought to pray 

Thou would’st vouchsafe to grant the same : 
O therefore we beseech thee now 

To these our prayers which we make, 

Thy gracious ear in favour bow, 

And grant them for thy mercy’s sake ! 


Let not the seasons of this year, 

As they their courses do observe, 
Engender those contagions here 
Which our transgressions do deserve : 
Let not the summer worms impair 
Those blessings of the earth we see ; 
Nor blastings, nor distempered air, 
Destroy those fruits that hopeful be. 


What pleasant groves, what goodly fields ! 
How fruitful hills and dales have we ! 

How sweet an air our climate yields ! 
How stored with flocks and herds are we! 
How milk and honey doth o’erflow! 

How clear and wholesome are our springs ! 
How safe from ravenous beast we go ! 
And, oh! how free from poisonous things ! 


For these and for our grass and corn, 
And all that springs from blade or bough, 
For all those blessings that adorn 

Or wood, or field, this kingdom through ; 
For all of these thy praise we sing, 

And humbly, Lord, intreat thee too, 

That fruit to thee we forth may bring, 
As unto us thy creatures do. 


So in the sweet refreshing shade 

Of thy protection sitting down, 

Those gracious favours we have had 
Relate we will to thy renown ; 

Yea, other men when we are gone 
Shall for thy mercies honour thee, 

And famous make what thou hast done 
To such as after them shall be. 
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I do not quote these verses on account of any purely poetical 
power or interest; of these qualities they are, indeed, in a great 
measure destitute, but I offer them as a specimen of the gentle, yet 
earnest and confident sincerity and faith to which I have alluded. 
The poet does not pray as if in doubt whether or not his wishes will 
be granted. He knows that the hand which scatters the fresh flowers 
and fruits into the lap of nature is neither become old nor weary. 
His faith in this instance resembles the particular faith of the Chris- 
tian : it is confident, and will venture the world upon the strength of 
its persuasion.* ‘The old divines of our church experienced this 
feeling in its greatest power. In every page of their writings we 
behold the operation and agency of this sleepless spirit, making the 
weak strong, and the strong almighty. It stretches itself upon no 
dead inert body which it does not immediately call back unto life 
and vigour. It looks out mildly, I may almost say with a brotherly 
love, from the serene contemplations of Hall, and comes forth to meet 
us in perfect beauty from amid the finely woven arguments of 
Barrow. It imparted an energy more than human to the arms 
uplifted in former days to hew down the enemies and assailants of our 
religion. In our early poets, the faith of which I have spoken espe- 
cially flourished ; in the giant, Milton; in the magician, Spenser ; in 
the bold and eccentrically sublime Quarles, and the tender and 
pathetic Crashaw. 

Intimately related to and dependent upon faith is the faculty of 
mental sight, or the power of bringing before the eye the mighty and 
the glorious of ancient time. 

These visions were expressed by the Greek word guyraca, and in 
proportion to the vividness of their representation does Quintilian 
assign the degree of poetical excellence.t The late ingenious and 
unfortunate Blake, it will be remembered, considered himself endowed 
with the power of calling up from the dead any individual whose 
portrait he might be desirous of penting, and used frequently to point 
out to his friends the forms of the departed prince and philosopher 
as being actually present in his studio. A portion of this enthusiasm 
is inseparable from an expansive and poetical imagination. It was 
this power which in ancient times enabled Sophocles to bring before 
the weeping eyes of his spectators the affectionate Antigone by the 
side of her blind father; and Atéschylus to fling the “bearded fire,’’ 
which told of the fall of Troy, from mountain to mountain, until the 
signal flame rested upon the roof of Agamemnon’s palace at Argos. 

The applicability of the Christian scheme to poetry can scarcely be 
satisfactorily proved from any of the great works hitherto composed to 


a eee ———_ — 





* See Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living, chap. iv.—Faith. 
+ Quintilian has a very apposite passage upon this subject—“Quas gavraciac 
Graci vocant, nos sane visiones appellamus; per quas imagines rerum absentium ita 
representantur animo ut eas cernere oculis ac presentes habere quisquis bene conce- 
perit, is erit in affectibus potentissimus. Nam ut inter otia animorum et spes inanes 
et velut somnia quedam vigilantium, ita nos he de quibus lequimur, imagines per- 
sequuntur, ut peregrinari, navigare, preeliari, populos alloqui, divitiarum quas non 
habemus usum videamur disponere.”’ 
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illustrate or adorn it. Even the mighty singer of “ The Fall of Man”’ 
walks with feebler footstep and a humbler bearing in the limited circle 
of the “ Paradise Regained.’ In his former poem he seems to have 
trod the earth with a more perfect mastery, and to have given ample 
room and verge enough to the colossal properties of his mind in the 
wide and boundless expanse of that World | before the Flood. Buta 
more decisive instance than that furnished by the work of Milton is 
afforded in the recently published poem of “The Messiah,” in which 
the question of the susceptibility of poetic ornament by Scripture 
truths is particularly submitted to examination. I have no intention 
of writing a review of “The Messiah,” and shall allude to it only so 
far as it comes within the immediate scope of these observations. 

Pliny said of Phidias, the celebrated sculptor, that he had given in 
his Jupiter a new motive to religion. He meant to say, that by the 
majesty and unearthly character which the artist had impressed upon 
the statue, the mind of the beholder was elevated to a more perfect 
adoration. The Jupiter of the Greeks was a spiritualized man; spi- 
ritualized, I mean, into a nature uninfluenced by the sorrows and 
sicknesses and sufferings of humanity. The Messiah of the Chris- 
tian is an Immortal and Omnipotent Deity, humanized into mortality, 
and in a certain measure subject to the infirmities of the nature he took 
upon him. Barrow has a very apposite passage upon the peculiar 
character of our Saviour. (Vol. ii. p. 308.) 

“We may consider that our Lord,” he says, “as partaker of our 
nature, and in all things (bating sin) like unto us, had a natural human 
will, attended with senses, appetites, and affections, apt from objects 
incident to receive congruous impressions of pleasure and pain; so 
that whatever is innocently grateful and pleasant to us, that he relished 
with delight, and thence did incline to embrace: whatever is distaste- 
ful and afflictive to us, that he resented with grief, and thence was 
moved toeschew. ‘To this probably he was liable in a degree beyond 
our ordinary rate; for that in him nature was most perfect, his com- 
plexion very: delicate, his temper exquisitely scund and fine.”’ 

It will be immediately apparent that the conception of such a being 
as this can be perfected only in a mind of almost heavenly purity 
and imagination. The mental mirror, on which such a countenance 
is to be reflected, must be undimmed by any breath of earthly appe- 
tence; neither must it be divided into fragments, so as to present 
separate features: it must give back the entire whole, beautiful and 
unaltered. 

We may borrow an illustration from the sister art of painting. I 
am not aware of any portrait of our Saviour now in existence which 
can be said to convey an adequate idea of the wonderful union which 
subsisted in Him of heavenly peace and purity with corporeal suffer- 
ing and sorrow. The most glorious masters of Italy failed in render- 
ing this; they could not breathe the breath of life into the colours by 
which they sought to depict the face of Him who knew not sin. 
Leonardo da Vinci entirely failed in the attempt to unite the power 
of a God with the calm serenity of a holy man. In the last supper 
alone, the depicturement of our Saviour presses heavy upon our 
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hearts by the suffering humanity which dwells in his countenance ; 
and, in like manner, Raphael, in his Madonnas and Holy Family, 
brings the tears into our eyes by the pathetic touches of domestic ten- 
derness and affection which his pencil has produced. He awakens 
our sympathies by the powerful spell of the home-charities of father, 
and sister,and mother. In every heart there is a chord which sounds 
in unison with this sentiment. The parent feels something akin to 
the joy which lights up the face of the Holy Mother, for she too has 
children about her knee, and the child is irresistibly drawn towards 
the Holy Family, for it has also a brother and a sister. 

The poetical descriptions of our Saviour are almost constantly de- 
ficient in the holy and serene tenderness which come home to the 
bosom of the reader. Spencer has given.an example of what might 
be accomplished by the sincere poet of our religion, in the exquisite 
verses in which he enshrined the memory of Sir Philip Sidney :— 


“To hear him speak and sweetly smile, 
You were in Paradise the while. 


“* A sweet attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comforts in a face, 
The lineaments of gospel books. 
I trow that countenance cannot lie 
Whose thoughts are legible in the eye.” 


What might not be expected from the powers of one who could 
thus portray a human creature when devoted to the adornment of 
an immortal. I shall return to this inquiry, and to Spenser, pre- 
sently. 

The sacred poet possesses one great advantage over the painter, 
inasmuch as he is able to present a series of pictures to the reader in 
rapid succession. He may sweep with a fearless wing over the in- 
habited world during a period of nearly two thousand years. The 
store-house whence a Christian poet may extract his treasure is per- 
fectly inexhaustible. No book, or collection of books, contains such 
a plenitude of subjects so peculiarly adapted to poetical illustration, 
as the history of our Saviour, contained in the New Testament. It 
has all the commanding and entrancing interest requisite for the con- 
struction of the noblest epic, together with the solemn grandeur and 
sublimity which lift it out of the common passions and feelings of 
men. A glance at the analysis prefixed to the fifth book of The 
Messiah will explain and support my position. I will merely extract 
a few subjects as they occur :— 

“The Sermon on the Mount—Christ at Capernaum—A Leper cleansed— 
Passage over the Lake—Storm; peril and affright of the Disciples—The Calm 
—The Demoniac—The Daughter of Jairuas—The Widow of Nain—The Mag- 
dalene—The Pool of Siloam—Christ walking the Waters—The Transfigura- 
tion—Raising of Lazarus—Christ’s triumphant entry into Jerusalem—The 
Widow's Mite—The Saviour’s last Farewell of the Holy City.” 


Every one of these themes is a subject for a picture perfect in 
itself, whether in the hands of the poet or the painter. Some of them 
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are epic, and some dramatic, (1 employ the word in its primitive 
signification,) and all historic, or circumscribed by truth.* The first 
astonishes us, the second affect us by their pathetic influence, and all 
inform us.. Our hearts go along with the narrative of the holy his- 
torians, for the foundation of all the pleasure we derive from poetry, 
whether epic or tragic or sentimental, is produced by the delineation 
of human passion; and it is in the various gradations of this passion 
that the New Testament abounds. The human eye looks timidly 
into the gorgeous solemnities and the mysterious twilight of the pro- 
phetic revelations, but rests in delighted tranquillity, or melancholy 
and sympathizing grief, upon the home-scenes which the gospel offers 
to our inspection. We can follow by the side of the rejoicing Mary 
as she walks in the early dew, over the mountains to Hebron, while 
the Arabian girl, with her pitcher upon her head, is hastening toward 
the solitary well, and the vineyard sends forth from its purple harbour 
the glee of laughing men and singing women. We can fancy her, as 


“ Secure in heav’n, o’er lone and lofty heights 
She glided on ; and trod with eager foot 
Each verdant slope, each rocky change of scene, 
Where olive waved, or cypress shadow fell.” 
: Messiah, book 3. 


And while the scene becomes every minute more vivid and distinct to 
our gaze, we almost hear the sweet hymn of David, sung by her to 
cheer the tedious journey, floating upon the air. 

In embodying the miracles of our Lord, it will be necessary for the 
poet to manifest their mighty power in the before miserable creature 
whom they have restored, rather than by dwelling upon them sepa- 
rately in their supernatural character. Our fears and our gratitude 
may, indeed, be called forth by the agency of Divine influence ; but 
our sympathy can only be excited by the sufferings or the rejoicings 
of beings with whom we have communion. I recollect that Fuseli 
has noticed in the Jncendio del Borgo of Raphael, the judgment of the 
great artist in sacrificing the historic and mystic part of the subject, to 
the portrayment of the various passions which might be supposed to 
be awaked by the sudden terror of the riocturnal conflagration. It is 
not to what the poet-critic (for such, in truth, he was) felicitously 
calls “ the faint appearance of the miracle which approaches with the 
Pontiff and his train in the back ground,”’ that Raphael seeks to in- 
vite our eyes, but rather to the desperation of the mother seeking for 
her child, and to the uplifted arms of the aged and horror-stricken 
elders fleeing before the fury of that fiery tempest. 


(To be continued.) 





* See Fuseli’s Lectures on Painting. 


Vou, II.—Sept. 1832. 
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CLERICAL CHURCH REFORMERS. 


THERE is no topic which one hears insisted upon more frequently, 
or with greater earnestness by clerical church reformers, than the 
extreme folly, obstinacy, and perverseness of those who do not join 
in what they assert is the general feeling for alterations in the church. 
Professing very loudly (and feeling, no doubt, what they profess) 
strong attachment to the church, they foretel its certain ruin, unless 
concessions be made, and deference paid, to what they call public 
opinion; and they declare most emphatically, that this ruin will be 
due entirely to those who differ from themselves, and wish to main- 
tain things nearly as they are. The writer of this paper converses 
with many of these gentlemen, has devoted much time to considering 
such arguments as he has had the good fortune to hear from them, 
and having entirely failed in getting any clear view of their opinions, 
wishes, and expectations, is induced to ask the following questions, 
(not in an invidious or angry temper, but) in the none that some of 
them may give, in writing, that exposition of the clerical reformers’ 
opinions which the writer has endeavoured in vain to get in conver- 
sation, and which it is very expedient should be made.* Let us take 
at present the question of church property, 

The first declaration which is usually made is, that the public is 
entirely dissatisfied with the present state of church property, and 
that therefore it must be altered. 

This is clear enough. What is not clear, however, on this head, 
is of some importance. Would the clerical church reformers, then, 
answer the following questions ? 

I. Do they believe that the public is well, or even moderately, in- 
formed (1) on the amount of church property; (2) as to the advan- 
tages of an establishment; (3) as to the advantage of considerable 
inequalities in the provision for the clergy ? 

Il. Do they believe that any concessions, which they, in their con- 
sctences, think ought to be made, could satisfy an ignorant demand for 
alterations? ‘The writer particularly begs for a definite answer to 
this question; and, if it be answered in the affirmative, for a specifi- 
cation of the changes proposed. 


-—— —-- 


* To exemplify the lax way in which some clerical reformers speak, let us look to 
a letter, dated, Napton Vicarage, Warwickshire, in the “ Record” of Aug. 6th. The 
writer recommends the exaction of the full first-fruits and tenths from all property 
without cure of souls; and this, he tells us, would, in a few years, make every bene- 
fice adequate to the residence of a minister, and remunerate his services. Now, he 
tells us himself, that the property in question is worth 200,0001. a year—that is to 
say, the tenths will amount to 20, a year. Let the first-fruits be 50001, 
then in forty years this fund would yield a million. Ifthe purchases in land were 
very fortunate, this might return 30,0001. per annum. Now there are 436] livings 
under 1501 per annum. In forty years, then, nearly 7/. per annum could be added 
to each of these. Go down to a lower class, and augment only half the number. 
Then you will add 14l per annum to livings of 100/. per annum or thereabout. 
When these general statements are examined, their idleness is seen ; but this talking 


of a few years, and great incomes, and enormous riches, &c., &c., is throwing fire- 
brands. 
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III. What are their own notions as to the amount of church pro- 
perty ?—that is to say, do they believe that, if divided after any 
fashion they might choose, it would yield even a decent subsistence 
for the clergy ? 

IV. Ifthey believe that it would, their data, in the shape of au- 
thentic documents, are requested. 

V. If they believe that it would not, what end do they propose to 
themselves in a new division ? 

As far as the writer has been able to ascertain the notions of the 
clerical church reformers, they appear to him to have a belief that 
there are very many very large livings, and that it would be right to 
reduce these and divide their revenues in some way. Would they 
then 

VI. State how many livings in England exceed 2000/., 1500/., and 
1000/., respectively ? 

VII. On the supposition (maintainable, as is conceived, from docu- 
ments) that the overwhelming mass of what are called good livings are 
from 3002. to500/. per annum, and that without reducing them espe- 
cially, the smaller ones cannot be augmented, do the clerical church 
reformers think it desirable, or likely to prove eventually advantageous 
to the church, that these should be reduced ?* Do they think, that 
is, that if all livings were made 200/., or even 250/., per annum, the 
clergy would be men of as good education, feelings, or habits as they 
now are—that they would have as much influence on the higher, and 
more on the lower classes—that as many: men of private propert 
would enter the church, and thus eke out its revennes, and benefit 
their parishes in a temporal point of view ? 


The object of all these questions is simply to ascertain what the 
clerical church reformers propose, and with what they believe that 
their brethren, the lay church reformers, would be satisfied. 

It is of great moment at present that it should be distinctly known 
whether the clerical church reformers really believe that the lay 
assailants of the church wish her well, and only desire to see what 
they consider as abuses corrected, and, if so, on what that belief is 
founded; or whether they are prepared to give up what in their own 
consciences they think ought not to be given up, and to alter what 
they do not think really requires alteration, on the ground that such 
concessions and changes will satisfy public clamour, and prolong the 
existence of the Establishment ? 

The writer desires the continuance of the establishment as much as 
any church reformer can do, but he can conceive worse evils than 
its fall. 

He would think it a worse evil to see it preserve a tottering 
and uncertain existence, powerless for effecting good and preventing 
evil, by means of concessions on the part of its ministers of what they 


* The writer says nothing as to pluralities, because whether the present Bill be 
carried or not, it is evident that the heads of the church will effect some alteration 
on this point ; nor as to residence, for he would be heartily glad to see residence 
enforced as far as possible, without extreme harshness and tyranny, and he has not 
found clerical church reformers very sensitive usually on this head. 
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know ought not to be conceded—to see it exist with its tasks remain- 
ing, and its power to accomplish them gone—to see it, in short, 
Propter vitam, vivendi perdere caussas. 


He would join with the clerical church reformers in the correction 
of any real evils; but when that is done, he, for one, would be ready 
to make his stand, in a perfect confidence that God will bless those 
who act according to their consciences ; and he would resist all farther 
concessions to public opinion at any risk. But he is far from 
asserting the infallibility of his own opinions, and he earnestly wishes 
to know what are the real. views and opinions of the clerical 
church reformers. 





NOTICES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


[Tne present article, though not connected with the principal objects 
of this Magazine, is so interesting, from its bearing on the early his- 
tory of English, that we cannot but insert it, and shall occasionally 
transgress in the same way. The studious clergy have, of all other 
persons, the best means of throwing light on the early history of our 
anguage, which must depend very much on the study of ancient 
translations of Scripture and works of divinity; and it is well to give 
to the studies of young clergy this subsidiary aim. The Editor, how- 
ever, would be obliged to any person sending extracts from early 
English MSS. or books, to adhere strictly to the original spelling, 
without which they are useless, as far as regards the history of the 
language. | : 
WILLIAM AND THE WEREWOLF. 


Edited from an unique copy in King’s College Library, Cambridge ; with an Introduction 
and Glossary, by Frederick Madden, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., M.R.S.L., Assistant-Keeper 
of the MSS. in the British Museum. 4to. London: W. Nicholl. 1832. 

Tuts curious poem, presented in its present form to the Roxburgh 

Club by the Earl of Cawdor, and with a sight of which we have been 

favoured, was translated from the French, about a.p. 1350, into 

such a mixture of Anglo-saxon, Norman, and English, as might have 
baffled almost any reader, were it not for the complete and laborious 
glossary which the Editor has subjoined to it. 

The story is to this effect:—A king of Spain, by his first wife (a 
princess of Navarre), had a son, Alfonso. Losing his wife, he marries 
another, by whom he has a second son. Being both a step-mother 
and a witch, she turns Alfonso into a wolf, in which shape he is driven 
to the woods. The wolf being in Sicily, near the Court of Ebroin, 
king of that island, overhears a plot to murder William, that monarch’s 
infant child, and, with the humane intention of defeating it, carries off 
the child, swims the Faro, and takes it to a wood near Rome, and 
rears itin a cave. A cowherd takes the boy from the wolf, and he 
and his wife nurse him for the space of seven years. Then the em- 
peror of Rome takes him from the cowherd, and intrusts him to his 
daughter Meliors, who rears him up to man’s estate and falls in love 
with him, and he with her. Alexandrina, her handmaiden, ministers 
to her passion with all the fidelity of romance, that is to say, gross 
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lenociny, and (in this instance) some small matter of witcheraft. 
Meanwhile, her father betroths her to the prince of Greece; to avoid 
which marriage, William and Meliors steal the skins of two white 
bears out of the Roman emperor’s kitchen, and take flight upon all 
fours, and in that formidable disguise. The Greek emperor hearing 
that two white bears had been seen stealing out of the palace garden, 
suspects the truth, and raises a hue and cry after them. But the wolf 
is always at hand to guide their steps, divert their pursuers, and fur- 
nish them with victuals. Being hard pressed by their enemies, near 
Benevento, they skinned a hart and a hind, which the wolf had slain 
for them, and drest themselves up as stags instead of bears. In this 
new shape they cross over to Sicily, and find the king of Spain be- 
sieging William’s mother, the widow of Ebroin, in Palermo, The 
queen, having learnt part of the truth from a dream and a priest, 
dresses herself also in a stag’s skin, and, so transformed, passes through 
the besieging army and introduces them into the town. William dis- 
poses of the Spaniards as briefly as, on a former occasion, he had of 
the Saxons, and brings the king and his son prisoners into Palermo. 
The wolf recognises his captive father, who sends for the wicked 
queen of Spain, his wife, and compels her to restore to the young man 
his natural shape and lawful inheritance. Alfonso, no longer a wolf, 
marries the princess of Sicily, William’s sister; Brandenys, his half- 
brother, takes up with the faithful Alexandrina, and a sort of parish 
wedding takes place between William and his experienced bride, the 
Lady Meliors, upon whom the Roman empire soon devolves, by“ her 
father’s death. Such (with various incidents not worth particularizing) 
is the queer tale, told with good taste and simplicity by the old poet. 

The versification is worthy of a remark or two. It is without final 
rhyme, and in the long measure composed of four anapeestic feet, 
such as, " 

‘* That all the clene cumpanie come to the place,” 

or 

; ‘* Full mekely said Meliors with melling of teres, etc.” 


but not with regularity, as in Beattie’s Hermit, but with a very fre- 
quent redundancy or defect of syllables. The absence of rhyme is 
supplied by an alliteration, a¢ least triple, within the compass of each 
line, and every line that wants it is defective, either by the author’s or 
the transcriber’s neglect; but the several verses are not assimilated 
one to another by any recurrence of sound. In compounds, such as 
a-bide, a-way, man-kind, with-stand, de-fault, etc., the alliteration is 
usually to the second of the component parts, though instances of the 
contrary may be found. The letters k, g, and qu, are used as 
equivalents in alliteration, 


‘« But quickly cleped he the young knights alle,” 


and so are s and the soft ¢ in city. It is immaterial whether the three 
words follow each other,* or in what manner they are divided, or 
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* Asin this line, 
“ Thanne was that merksful Meliors muchel ygladed.” 
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where spe It may be doubted whether the want of three such cor- 
responding words be in any case the fault of the author. Sometimes he 
travels so far in search of an initial rhyme, that he should seem to 
have thought it a thing most indispensable ; for instance, in his descrip- 
tion of Lady Meliors’ garden, 
** And each bnsh full of briddes that blitheliche oong, 

Both the thrush, and the thrustle, thirty-one (!) of both.” 
And in many instances where the sound does not recur thrice, the line 
is evidently of curtailed dimensions; while in others, the absent word 
is obvious to conjecture, as in p. 33, 

** That I (wot) not in the world what is me to rede,” 
and in p. 65, 

“And he them told tightly which (way ) two white bears,” 
and in p. 55, 

** And sothliche Madame ( Meliors) so may it betide.” 


In p. 34, Thanne has been substituted for the regular standing rhyme 
to Alisaundrine, anon, 


‘* Anon said Alisaundrine auntrose is thine evil.” 


Probably the instances in which the author* of this Romance neglected 
the due recurrence of sounds were very rare, if there were any. We 
need hardly say, that, in citing these lines, we have not altogether 
retained the orthography of a language, compared to which the subse- 
quent writings of the illustrious Chaucer, then in the flower of his 
adolescence, may be esteemed modern in their fashion. 

The execution of this volume is splendid, and nearly a fac-simile of 
the manuscript from which it is taken. The printing of it, and espe- 
cially the formation of the glossary, is a service rendered to the lovers 
of our ancient tongue, its history, and its changes. One verse appears 
to have found no clear solution even in Mr. F. Madden’s inexhausti- 
ble Magazine of Archaisms, 


‘‘ And they nighed so nigh to nymphe the sooth ;” 


the glossary says, “ nymphe, to tell?’’+ Some such meaning as that, or 
to perceive, discover, suspect, ascertain, §c., is required; perhaps the 
easiest conjecture is, that “to nym (i. e. apprehend or lay hold of ) the 
sooth,’ was originally written here, and that the phe is only a redupli- 
cation of the following the by the copyist. 





* Telle has been substituted for shewe in this line, p. 42, 
** But shortly for to telle the shape of his tale,” 
with as much detriment to the sense as tothe rhythm. Another defective verse, p. 69, 
“ Than either lapped other full lovely in arms,” 
should probably be read, 
“ Than either lapped other lovely ligand in arms.”—See p. 81. 


+ In allusion, no doubt, to the verb nempne, to declare by name, 


“Ye moten nempne him to what place also, 
Or to what contree that you list to ride.”— Chaucer, Squier, 10632. 
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ORIGIN OF BELL TOWERS. 


AttuoueH there are numerous passages in classical writers shewing 
the common use of bells in civil and religious edifices, there are not any 
direct proofs of their suspension in towers, except one in Parthenius 
be esteemed as such. He lived about the time of the incarnation, 
and tells us a bell was placed in a fortress, in the city Heraclea, 
which a lover, as an arduous attempt, and an evidence of his 
gallantry, undertook to throw down. The bells in the Dodonean 
grove, and over the tomb of Porsenna, king of Hetruria, were 
certainly suspended, but not in buildings exclusively appropriated to 
them. Bells were hung in monasteries in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, and sounded by pulling a rope. In the pontificate of 
Stephen, a.p. 754, Christian congregations were collected by the 
sound of trumpets. But Pope Stephen III., about the year 780, 
erected a tower on the church of St. Peter at Rome, and placed in it 
three bells; and in 850, Leo IV. built a tower, and set in it a bell 
with a golden hammer. From the example of these pontiffs, towers 
for bells multiplied throughout Europe in the ninth century. The 
Latin campanile was a large square fabric, and first used about the 
year 870, and from this are derived the square towers of our cathe- 
drals and churches. But the ¢urris ecclesiastica was of a tall, round, 
tapering figure. Giraldus Cambrensis styles the round towers in 
Ireland ¢éurres ecclesiastice, which sufficiently proves that they 
were used as bell towers in the twelfth century, whether such 
was their original purpose or not. In Irish they are still called 
cloach-teach, bell-house. The Anglo-Saxon steople, styple, or bell-hus, 
the Teutonic clock-torre, the lrish clog, or cloach-teach, and the 
Franco-Gallic befroy or befroi, are equivalent to the Latin ¢urris, but 
not to the campanile. The Irish clog-teach is an Hybrid compound, 
clog being derived from the Teutonic clocke, which originally signified 
a syphon, or cup, in which the clapper was hung, and teach, a house. 
The Franco-Galli¢ befroi, when appiied to a bell tower, was corrupted 
into belfry ; the last syllable of which can no otherwise be explained 
but by its junction with the first. Thus the Latin campanile, and 
turris ecclesiastica, the Anglo-Saxon bedl-hus, the Teutonic clock-torre, 
the Irish cloach-teach, and the Franco-Gallic befroi, seem to be all 
contemporary names of towers used for church bells, and all invented 
and first used in the ninth century.* 





SACRED POETRY. 


HYMN FOR THE FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER, 


1. 

WueEn round the camp, for Israel’s sin, 
The pestilence and terror spread, 

Was no one found, her ranks within, 
To stand between the quick and dead ? 


* [How does it appear that the turris was invented at that period? . . The ety- 
mology of belfry and ee is not a very easy question. —Ep.] . . . . The facts in 
this paper are from Ledwich’s Antiquities of Ireland. 
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Il. 
Yea; there, the censer in his hand, 
His limbs in priestly robes arrayed, 
Did consecrated Aaron stand ; 
And Heaven the work of vengeance stayed. 


Il. 
Thus, when the Lord’s great day of ire 
Shall shake the earth, and rend the skies ; 
When He, revealed in flaming fire, 
Shall burst upon his enemies,— 


Iv. 
Our great High Priest, th’ anointed Son, 
Shall plead the full atonement made ; 
Shall stand before th’ avenging One, 
And bid that fiercer plague be stayed. 


Vv. 
Redeemer! in thy blood alone 
Was found for sin an offering meet : 
That blood, in judgment’s awful throne 
Reveals a blessed mercy-seat. 


VI. 
Eternal Priest! Eternal King ! 
Be our’s the grace, on earth below, 
Thy power to own, Thy praise to sing, 
Thine aid to seek, Thy love to know. 


B. J. W. 


HYMN.—ALL SAINTS’ DAY. 


I. 
Here on earth, where foes surround us, 
While our trembling souls within 
Feel the fetters which have bound us, 
Feel the vileness of our sin,— 
Lord! on Thee alone relying, 
Strength we crave to burst our chain; 
Ever pleading, ever crying, 
Lord! for us the Lamb was slain! 


Il, 
In those high and holy regions 
Where the blest Thy praise prolong, 
Cherubs and seraphic legions 
Know no theme of nobler song ; 
White-robed saints, that there adore Thee, 
Throned above the glassy main, 
Sing, and cast their crowns before Thee, 
Lord! for us the Lamb was slain! 


I1l. 
Thus, thy Church, whate’er her dwelling, 
Heav’n above, or earth below, 
One harmonious chorus swelling, 
Loves her Saviour’s praise to show. 
Here in trial, there in glory, 
Changeless rings th’ immortal strain ; 
Changeless sounds the wondrous story, 
Lord! for us the Lamb was slain! aE 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


ON THE COTTAGE-ALLOTMENT SYSTEM. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—In the year 1828, (before that excellent institution, the Labourers’ 
Friend Society, had begun to publish their papers illustrative of the benefits 
resulting from letting portions of land to the poor,) a small piece of land was 
enclosed on the property I now possess, for the purpose of letting it to the 
labouring poor at a moderate rent. 1 will concisely state the facts which this 
experiment has hitherto furnished, in the hope of contributing my mite of 
information for the general benefit. 

Amount of land enclosed, 3 acres. 

Cost of enclosure (a substantial dike, planted with furze), 52. 7s. 

Rent of land, as occupied by the poor, at 6s. the rood, 3/. 12s. 

Rent of the same before enclosure, at 10s. per acre, or 2s. 6d. per rood, 11. 10s. 

Number of occupants, 9. 

It was originally designed that 3 acres should be occupied by 12 tenants, 
each having a rood of land; but as some were more industrious than others, 
and wished to have the pieces which the less industrious were willing to give 
up, it has come to pass that 3 of the 12 allotments are now in the hands of 
labourers holding two allotments each. In this manner one tenant occupies 
half an acre, which he has cropped with barley, of which he had an excellent 
crop; and as his two allotments lie longitudinally, one at the end of the other, 
he has been able to use the plough in cultivating them. With the exception 
of this barley, all the rest of the land is now planted with potatoes, and the 
crops are generally very good; differing only in proportion to the greater or 
less degree of attention that may have been bestowed onthem. The surround- 
ing common, out of which the allotments were taken, is capable of keeping 
nothing but a small quantity of hoofed stock, and is the best illustration of the 
benefit as well as the practicability of the system, being full of furze-brakes, 
pits, and morasses, whitened all over by the barren cotton-grass. Such, or 
nearly such, was the land now actually under cultivation, and yielding, with 
certain benefit to the poor, 1l. 4s. per acre, or an increased rent of 14s. per acre. 
The poor were allowed to continue a little in arrear in the first years, till they 
should feel the beneficial effects of the labour of their hands; and accordingly 
the arrears at Lady-day, 1830, were 6s.; Lady-day, 1831, 11. 10s. ; and at 
Lady-day, 1832, 3/. 12s., or a year’s rent of the whole piece. Since last 
Lady-day, however, 1/. 12s. of the above sum has been paid, and the whole 
will be collected during the present week, when the poor receive their wages 
for the hay harvest. I say this with confidence, because they are exceedingly 
desirous of retaining their allotments, and these are now too valuable for them 
to run any risk of losing them ; not to mention that the crop of each rood is 
worth, at least, three times the rent of it. It is obvious that, even as far as the 
landlord is concerned, there is an immediate benefit to myself in the improve- 
ment of a piece of very rough land ; and the increased rent of three years (or 
61. 4s.) has more than repaid the cost of the first enclosure ; not to say that 
the enclosure itself was a benefit, by employing a number of the labouring poor 
during the winter season, when work is very scarce here. 

For the benefit of the poor themselves, as well as to save trouble to the col- 
lector, 1 shall in future require a punctual payment of rent; and, at the same 
time, have engaged myself to give (another year) three rewards, one of 8s., and 
two of 6s., to the best, and the two next best tenants of the allotments who 
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shall have produced the best crops without injuring the land. The umpires to 
be chosen by the poor themselves. 

This will not only stimulate some of them to greater industry, but will tend 
to the improvement of the ground, as more manure will certainly be employed 
by those who have any hope of obtaining the prizes, the lowest of which are 
equal to the amount of their rent. In order to secure the land from ill- 
treatment onthe part of those who may be less industrious, it must be stipu- 
lated that every tenant shall either manure his portion annually, or so change 
the crops as to make this unnecessary. 


Effects of the above Experiment. 


The experiment has been too limited in extent to allow me to attribute 
entirely to this cause the non-increase of the poors’ rate within the last few 
years; though I may reasonably conclude that it has contributed to that effect. 
The poors’ rates have been 


for 1827...... £309 3 11 


ae . 309 2 2h 
a 287 14 11 
a 304 10 14 


The accounts for 1831 are not before me; but the amount is as nearly as 
possible the same with that of the preceding year; and that of the present 
year will certainly not be greater. 

The moral effect of the system is more clearly demonstrable, and I should 
attribute to the honest industry of the poor in cultivating in the evening their 
own bits of ground, the non-tncrease of drunkenness among them, notwithstand- 
ing the infliction of three beer-shops since the Act authorising those nuisances. 

It must be remarked, that in my own parish the beneficial effects of an 
allotment system will necessarily be less perceptible from the circumstance 
that almost every cottage, however poor, has already a tolerable garden attached 
to it. And I might add, that nothing but this circumstance—the possession by 
the poor of good potato grounds—could have enabled them to live with mo- 
derate comfort on the low Wages they receive, without raising the poors’ rate 
to a much more formidable height than that which it hasattained. The wages 
of a labouring man in summer, with cyder or beer, are only eight shillings a 
week ; and in the winter, only sever. Those of a woman, four shillings in 
summer, and ¢Aree in winter; those of a boy or girl (on an average), two 
shillings in summer, and one shilling and six-pence per week in winter.* At 
the same time that gee wages are thus low, the poors’ rate of a tolerably large 
parish (2031 acres, 1 rood, 19 poles) is, as we have seen, not more than 


300/. per annum, and within the last ten years has decreased rather than 
been augmented ; the rates 


for 1818 being £537 0 1 
Sete’ sces 45° 39 8 
WPeGicccs * By 4 9 
1821 .... 358 13 6 and so forth. 
A great obstacle to the increase of the rates is the circumstance that nearly 
all the parish belongs to the same proprietor (myself), and that no new 
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* Since I have come to reside in the parish, (that is very recently,) I have made 
a beginning towards raising the wages, by giving six-pence a week more to my own 
workmen, and choosing such as would work well. Trifling as this addition may 
appear, it is all that, with any propriety, could be done at present, and I have made 
it under a conviction that a better rate of payment by wages would not only make the 
poor man more independent, and might lead him to be provident, but would save 
the parishioners from the miserable and ruinous practice of making up wages from 
the rate, which has the direct effect of promoting imprudent marriages, and thereby 
entails accumulated difficulties on every parish in the kingdom, 
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cottages have been erected on the principal estate ; but the degree of comfort 
enjoyed by some of the poor, notwithstanding the deplorably low wages they 
receive, is probably owing to the largeness of the gardens attached to their 
cottages ; or, in other words, to a long-continued operation of the principle of the 
cottage-allotment system under another form. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Rumpisham, Dorset, Artuur Jonnson. 
July 16th. 


THE NATION CALLED CHALDEES. 


I wiLt offer a few remarks upon this name of a nation, by reason of what has 
somewhat recently been said of it by a lamented author, in a work which has 
appeared without his last corrections, ‘‘ The Sermons of Dr. Nicholl, No. 3.” 
The author of that volume was unfortunately rather more inclined to dwell 
with the Germans in an ideal world of words than with us in the world of 
things ; a leaning which is apt to exist in the minds of those scholars whose 
peculiar strength is the knowledge of many and of rare languages. There is 
no strength in man which has not its own concomitant weakness; and 
Protevangiles, Vedas, and Chou-kings pass like guats through the esophagus 
of an orientalist. 

Terach, and the rest of his family, migrated from Ur of the Chasdim, where 
they had been settled; and his second son, Nachor, abode at a place in Meso- 
potamia, therefore called The City of Nachor. (Gen. xxiv. 10.) Chasad or 
Chesed was one of Nachor’s sons, and the Chasdim, properly so called, are 
said to be his descendants, expressed by the regular plural of their progenitor’s 
name; as are those of Cush by Cushim, and of Dedan by Dedanim. The 
thing seems so plain in all respects that I can see no reason to doubt it. 

Nothing is known of their early history, except that some bands of them 
pillaged the territory of Job. Many ages afterwards, Nabonassar, a Chaldee, 
made Babylon independent of the Assyrian, and established in it the short 
and splendid dynasty of Chaldee kings or royal Chasdim. 

But, Dr. Nicholl (lending himself to Michaelis and other foreigners) had 
become persuaded that the Chaldees of Nabonassar were a fierce nomadic 
people of the Scythian type or character, and entire strangers to the then 
inhabitants of Babylonia and to the East-Syriac language, commonly (but, as 
he would have it, falsely) termed Chaldaic. Yet the argument, which Teu- 
tonic diligence has elaborated to this effect, is not a cobweb sufficient to bind 
a fly. 

The notion of their nomadic character rests exclusively upon the acts com- 
mitted by some of them in the days of Job. By that rule, king Edward the 
Confessor might be compared to the piratical sea-kings who ravaged the 
Littus Saxonicum of Britain, or the French knights of Cressy and Agincourt 
to the followers of Clodion the Long-haired. And, taking it even thus, we 
should be assuming that all the Chaldeans of Job’s time were wandering rob- 
bers, in the teeth of his own declaration, that his oppressors were fugitive 
outlaws, rejected by the community to which their parents had belonged. 
(Job, c. 30.) 

To shew that their language was not the East-Syriac, Dr. Nicholl relies 
upon the names of the Chaldee kings, for which he finds no sufficient etymo- 
logy in the language now called Chaldaic. But it must be remembered, that 
royal titles in the East (and, indeed, elsewhere) were divine appellatives ; and 
it is apparent that Belshazzar, Nabonassar, Nebupolassar, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Nabonadius, &c., are names compounded of the names of their gods; “ Bel 
boweth, Nebo stoopeth.’’ Now, the names of gods were in the /anguage of 
the gods, i.e. in such an ancient jargon as their priests cherished and pre- 
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served from the changes of time and circumstance, in obedience to the pre- 
cept of the eastern magi, 


‘Ovopara BapBapa pyror’ adAakye. 


They had no more analogy to the vernacular tongue than Berber, Quirinus, 
Angerona, and Mamurius Veturius, had to the classical Latin. What is pe- 
culiarly true of divine names is true of names in general. If Tiberius, Drusus, 
Nero, Otho, Vespasianus, Titus, and Trajanus, be Latin words, what do they 
mean? If we cannot tell, we shall yet hesitate to conclude that the Roman 
commonwealth was subdued by the irruption of a strange race of shepherd 
kings. 

Scripture affords no text, upon which to raise up the paradox, except that 
in which Nebuchadnezzar is termed “the king of Babylon, the Chaldee,” im- 
plying that it was no matter of course for Babylon to have Chaldean kings. 
That inference is not unjust; but neither is it difficult to perceive the true 
application of it, and its perfect harmony with the received tenor of ancient 
history. The word Chaldee is there said in opposition to Assyrian, and not to 
Babylonian, because the Chaldees of Babylonia had been subject to the former 
nation from the days (probably) of Nimrod to those of Nabonassar. Should 
some future chronicle contain these words, “ in A.D. 1840, Daniel the Irish- 
man began to reign in Ireland,”’ we cannot, criticizing by anticipation, presume 
that such chronicle described the fresh arrival and accession of a stranger, but 
rather that the Norman succession of Henry Plantagenet had in that year 
given way to some indigenous chieftain. If we say, that after Clodion, Me- 
roneus, and Childeric, the Gaul Aigidius was king of France, do we mean that 
the Gauls were foreign invaders breaking in upon the Franks? The converse 
is notoriously the truth. If we say, that Vortigern the Briton was raised to 
the sovereign power, we do not mean to deny that the Britons were the esta- 
blished inhabitants of this island, but we do mean to imply that they had 
long ceased to be its established rulers. 

Upon such grounds as these, it is alleged that all mankind have been mis- 
taken, when they supposed that the East-Syriac language was the Chaldzan, 
and that the arts, sciences, and astronomical studies of Babylonia were the 
attainments of the Chaldees. (See Serm. 3, pp. 80, 81.) Yet was that fact so 
highly notorious, that the very name Chaldee was used by Daniel and by the 
profane writers in general, as a distinguishing title for the professors of that 
learning; losing, for the moment, its national import, as when we say that 
the Russians are Greeks, that certain Greeks are Latins, or that a Christian 
has turned Jew. (See Dan. v. 7, 11. Herod. i. 181. Cicero de Div. 1. p. 5. 
ed. Hottinger.) Berosus was ‘‘ a man of Chaldean birth and extraction,” and 
professed to deliver in his works the astronomy and entire philosophy of the 
Chaidees. (Joseph. Apion 1. s. 19.) Had he been able to visit the colleges of 
Gottingen and Jena, he would perhaps have known better who he was him- 
self, and what he was about. But, as it now stands, there is no fact more 
indisputable than that they possessed and gave their name to that system of 
wisdom, folly, superstition, and roguery. Their being a race of nomad war- 
riors is quite inconsistent with such pursuits and studies. The Chaldee system 
was at the direct antipodes of nomadism, and germane to that of the 
Egyptians and Etruscans, who, by means of their learning, and the pacific, 
methodical, and fraudulent organization of their learned men, got the ascend- 
ancy over the clans of early Greece and Italy, semi-nomadic in their minds 
and habits. 

“The Chaldeans (says Josephus) are descended from Arphaxad, son of 
Shem, and were originally called Arphaxadeans, but now Chaldeans ;”’ that 
is to say, Arphaxad settled in Mesopotamia and Babylonia, and bequeathed 
his name to the various patriarchates therein established, until Chasad’s family 
cot such an ascendancy among them as to substitute Ais name, as the name of 
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Judah has, in the course of events, supplanted that of his father Jacob. For 
which a probable reason, I think, is, that after the deplorable apostacy of the 
patriarchs, the priesthood, and manufacture of idols and teraphim, and of all 
the juggling mechanism of pagan gods and oracles, which a general tradition 
has ascribed to Terach, “‘ the father of Abraham and the father of Nachor,” 
descended from him to his grandson Chasad, son of Nachor, and to the family 
of Chasad for ever. The hypothesis has this further advantage, that it ac- 
counts for the priests or mages in particular having retained the same distinc- 
tive appellation as the whole nation had received in general. 

It is less easy to assign any good reason for the Greeks terming them Chal- 
deans, unless it was their love of euphony. A small nation of fierce and mer- 
cenary warriors near to Armenia and to the country of the Chalybes were 
called Chaldians and Chaldeans, by which latter name they, and they only, 
were known to Xenophon. (Cyrop. 3. c. 1, 2. Anab. 4. c. 3. 5, ¢. 5. 7, ¢. 8.) 
But, if we do not know by what name that people called themselves, we can- 
not derive any light from that quarter. It is probable they were some de- 
scendants of Arphaxad and Chasad, or, at least, some inhabitants of Chaldea, 
removed into the mountains by the Assyrian kings of Nineveh, in pursuance 
of the common Asiatic policy of transplantation. Constantine Porphyrogene- 
tas (who speaks of their territory, as giving its name to a theme of the Eastern 
Empire) is confident that the Chaldian town of Goizan was situated on the 
river of Gozan, and that they were a portion of the Israelites taken away by 
Salmanassar. (L. 1. Them. 8.) They were called Chaldeans (he says), and 
their country Chaldia, because Chaldea had been the original country of their 
forefathers. 

There is no tradition in existence, that the founder of the Chaldee dynasty, 
styled Nabonassar, Belesis, or Nanybrus, was a nomad invader, or anything 
else than a Babylonian and a worshipper of Venus Mylitta. The Babylonians 
constituted so large a portion of the empire of the Achemenide, in point of 
wealth, that one-third of its annual expenses was defrayed by them. (Herod. 
1.191.) It is, therefore, morally impossible that Herodotus should omit 
them in his minute catalogue of Xerxes’ army, yet omitted they are, unless 
they are the people there called the Chaldees. (Her. vii. 63.) The Babylonian 
Sibyl, otherwise called the Chaldean Sibyl, was the daughter of one Berosus ; and 
she is said to have lived among those Hebrews who are above Palestine ;—a cor- 
rect description of the descendants of Chasad the Hebrew. (Paus. Phoc. c. 13.) 
Dr. Nicholl is forced by his hypothesis to hold that the Chasdim only “ re- 
tained possession of Babylon till their power was overthrown by Cyrus.” But 
what is the fact? Their name was that of the Babylonian language, literature, 
astronomy, and magic, as long as Babylon and Seleucia existed. 

We are invited to believe such things concerning his nation, its history, and 
its philosophy, as Berosus himself never dreamt of, and such as all antiquit 
bears witness against with one voice, and to immolate an old notorious truth 
at the shrine of that modern Woden or Herminsaul, the Demon of Paradox. 
The sacrifice would be of small moment in itself, and, if it were not part of a 
system which has gone far and is likely to go farther, he nug@ seria ducunt. 





ON THE LMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC CATECHIZING. 


S To the Editor of the British Magazine 

IR, 

l perceive that the Regius Professor of Divinity in Oxford, in a letter ad- 
dressed to you, May 16th, is “anxious to impress upon his clerical brethren 
the great advantage of a sermon being preached in the evening as well as in 
the morning.” 1 much wish that the amiable and excellent Professor had, 
instead of this, suggested that ‘the curate of every parish should diligently, 
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upon Sundays, after the second lesson, at evening prayer, openly in the church, 
instruct and examine so many children of his parish, sent unto him, as he 
should think convenient, in some part of the Church Catechism.” This prac- 
tice would be productive, I am convinced, of all the good effects which the 
learned Professor describes as resulting from the practice which he has 
adopted in his own parish with regard to an afternoon sermon, and I 
speak on this subject from actual and long experience. It has so happened 
that I have had the charge of the same agricultural parish for the last twenty 
years, and during that time have invariably catechized the children as the 
Rubric referred to above directs. The plan has been, to select for this public 
instruction such children, out of the Sunday Schools, as in the usual course 
of things would be confirmed the next opportunity. These children, immediately 
after the second lesson, stand in order before the reading pew, and are from 
thence questioned and instructed in some part of the Church Catechism. And here 
they do not simply repeat any formal answers which they may have previously 
learnt, nor are they even asked questions to which their attention has very 
recently been directed ; but the endeavour is so to question them that the 
answers returned may shew that they are either fully acquainted, or are not, 
with the chief truths of the Christian religion, as the same are most admirably 
summed up in the catechism. And further, that the children may not feel 
indifferent as to what answers they shall make, they are allowed to take 
places ; and the child who is at the head of the class at the conclusion, is after- 
wards rewarded by a ticket of merit, convertible, at the end of the year, into 
money. The benefits resulting from this system of religious instruction 
are not confined, it will readily be imagined, to the children, but extend 
to their parents, many of whom are frequently as ignorant as the children 
themselves, and also, in some measure, it is hoped, to the families of the 
farmers and tradesmen; and certainly, speaking from the experience I have 
had in regard to this matter, I should say, that, in my own private judgment, 
ap afternoon sermon in my parish would not have been productive of nearly 
so much good as I humbly conceive to have resulted from this system of cate- 
chizing. Indeed I am fully persuaded that to our negligence in this matter, and 
also to our neglect in regard to the public administration of baptism, we may 
principally attribute the erroneous notions which are now commonly prevalent. 
—Allow me, before I conclude this letter, to add, that in my own humble 
opinion, what is now principally wanted by us, as to Reform in the church 
generally, is—not to be so prone to conceive that we can amend what those 
Reformers have happily bequeathed to us, who were confessedly much wiser 
and better than we are—but rather to listen to their instructions with more 
deference, to endeavour more diligently to follow their steps, and only to make 
the Church of England, as it is already in theory, the same also in practice. 
I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
July 24th, 1852. A Country CLERGYMAN. 


PAROCHIAL CHARITIES. 


To the Editor of the British Magasine. 
Sir, 

As you encourage your clerical readers to supply you with any information 
which may tend to set the “ doings” of the Church in a fair light, and at the 
same time thus to stimulate others in the cause of Christian charity and good 
will towards the poor, I beg to trouble you with the following statement con- 
cerning a parish which has been in charge of the writer nine years, and where 
the whole income is paid to the curate by a non-resident vicar. Salary 1507. 
per annum. 
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The population is chiefly agricultural, in number about 1900, in two town- 
ships. Two full services on the sabbath day. There are two day schools (one 
on the national plan) and four Sunday-schools ; in the latter there are about 300 
scholars. I have been able, by exertion, to provide all books and rewards for 
these scholars, as prayer books, bibles, testaments, and tracts. I have been 
enabled to establish one Sunday-school where it was much wanted, and where 
there are seventy scholars taught, in a room purposely built by the kindness of 
“the Squire.” A lending library, for the general use of the parish, has been 
set on foot eight years, during which time I have attended to it once a fortnight; 
we have 150 volumes of books in it, chiefly from the list of the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 

There are two benefit sick clubs in the parish, both supported by the vicar 
and curate, as members; one of these is called the “‘ Free Gift.” As the Free Gifts 
have a peculiar character with respect to their formation and mode of operation 
as sick clubs, I shall trouble you with a short notice of ours. Ex. gr. Sixty 
persons agree to pay to a sick member of the Society 2d. per week each, which 
will give 10s., but the weekly contributions to all the sick members (should 
there be more than six on the list) is never to exceed one shilling; then that 
shilling must be divided amongst the whole of the sick members. Independently 
of this each member pays 3s. per annum to a surgeon for medical attendance, 
which covers the whole charge of medicine &c. &c. They are permitted to 
transact their business at the school, nor do they ever meet at a public-house, 
There is no fund, so that should there be no sick members of the sixty, there 
are no contributions. lam aware that objections may be made against these 
Societies, but it was supported here because it was thought that any institution 
having in view the voluntary appropriation of the funds of the poor man 
towards mutual relief in sickness ought not to be overlooked or discouraged by 
a resident minister, who, in my case, preaches a Free Gift sermon, and makes 
a present of a piece of Free Gift beef for their annual dinner. I am aware that 
the only unobjectionable plan for payment in sickness, and an annuity after 
the age of sixty-five, is one which has been adopted by the Rev. Mr. Beecher of 
Southwell, and which, to his honour, bids fair to supersede all the old benefit 
clubs. 

We have also a “ Provident Society” for the purchase of coals or clothing 
for the poor at Christmas. ‘The first year it was established the poor subscribed 
in six months 35/.; the second year, 72/.; this year they will have subscribed 
upwards of 75/. Any poor family is permitted to contribute weekly on a 
Saturday night, at the school house, either 6d. or 4d. or 2d., according to the 
ability of the contributor, for a period of twenty-six weeks, that is, from June 
to December ; and to every shilling thus subscribed is added 3d., or one-fourth, 


from a fund raised in the parish by the contributions of the wealthy. 
Thus :— 








d, & & ei & Oo: Ge 
John Thomas ... 26 weeks at 6 subscribed...15 O added.,.6 3 total...16 3 
Ann Smith ...... + 8 8 _- $0 — 108 
R. Jackson ...... 2 — 44 — 10. = 5 4 





Each of these sums, with the additional threepences, is laid out in coals, 
blankets, linen, bed- covers, sheeting, cotton, flannel, bed-tick, or in fact any 
articles that may be required by a poor family at the most inclement season of 
the year. Many of the contributors have found that they had a pound’s worth 
of articles for their 13s. economically saved, because the whole was bought for 
ready money. Upwards of ninety pounds will be expended this year in one 
parish, by the simple operation of inducing the poor to try the experiment of 
saving a small sum weekly, and by shewing the rich the great good to be 
effected by a sum under 2/. properly expended. 

Two years ago a representation was made to the vicar that much good might 
be done by appropriating one of the glebe fields for garden ground to ten poor 
families, at a small rent; he readily complied with the request, and a field of 
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three acres was fixed upon near the village, which is now in a vigorous state of 
cultivation. The rents are paid to me regularly every half year; and at Christ- 
mas last the holders of these lots declared that the profit of them was from 
31. 158. to 5/. 15s. each. That profit, I know, consisted in a great degree in 
their labour, but that labour would never have been called forth had not these 
persons had a small plot of land to cultivate at over hours of regular work. 

During my ministration here, I have attended the death-bed of more than 
one hundred persons ; and, in times of distress and sickness, I humbly hope 
I have “ never turned away my face from a poor man.” 

The above sketch would never have been written had you not, Mr. Editor, 
so earnestly invited your readers to address you on what is doing in various 
districts by the clergy, that your lay readers may be enabled to judge whether 
the labourer be not worthy his hire, and whether 1501. of church property is 
too much for the spiritual and temporal duties of a parish. 

I am, Mr. Editor, 
Your faithful servant, 


July 16, 1832. A Yorksutre Curate, 


EDINBURGH REVIEW AND BOWLES'S LIFE OF KEN. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. : 


S1r,—An admission of this in the British Magazine is requested, not so much 
on account of the author of the “ Life of Ken,” as on account of the impotence 
of the attack on the intolerance of English Episcopacy. 

The “ Life of Ken” was written purely in defence. Sweeping accusations 
had been brought against the spirit of intolerance and persecution of the 
Episcopal Church inthe seventeenth century. In the Life of Ken, I published 
faithful extracts, besides Milton’s withering Curse, from printed anti-episcopal 


sermons, in that period when “ toleration was declared to be IN1quity es- 
blished by law!” when 


‘* Pulpit, drum ecclesiastic 
Was beat with fist, instead of a stick ;” 


when the Calvinistic Puritan, from Presbyterian pulpits, preached MURDER and 
BLooD ! 

What is the triumphant reply to such documents of ruthless intolerance ? 
I am “‘freated” with an extract from a sermon of the pious and primitive 
Saunderson! What! denouncing all other creeds and sects, in the fury of epis- 
copal fulminations? No! simply shewing the poor good man’s ultra ideas of 
PASSIVE OBEDIENCE. 

With the same triumphant success, the great Arminius is produced, to prove 
what? that the greater Calvin was not a most ruthless Persecutor? no such 
thing! that Arminius called him—“an INCOMPARABLE INTERPRETER of 
scripture !’’ This, at least, is not Oxford logic! ‘But I am no Theologian!” 
Oh! if by Theology is meant the Dogmas of that great Theologian, or any part 
of the spirit of that “incomparable interpreter of scripture,”” Gop of mEeRcY 
keep me from being a Theologian ! 

Some impassioned expressions, arising from innate hatred and detestation of 
all intolerance, and religious persecution, may seem to subject me to the charge 
of writing intemperately. If I have done so, I retract all such expressions, 
only saying the warmth was occasioned by the innumerable passages which 
lay before me, from Puritanic and Calvinistic sermons, absolutely, as I have 
said, crying for blood! I equally regret, if I have done injustice to any sect or 
individuals, of different religious persuasions from myself. But, ‘I am a 
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Canon residentiary of Salisbury!” therefore my motives in writing must be 
obvious! I answer in the words of Ben Jonson to Camden— 


** Others of thine this better could than I, 
Then for their pow’rs accept my piety.” 


But, if I wrote one word because I was canon, I should be unworthy to hold a 
pen. Canon, or curate, my opinions have been the same, having in youth most 
attentively read the writers on doth sides ; and if in my old age, when I have 
given the result of those inquiries, I am a canon, without being indebted to 
prince, bishop, or peer, I have been a curate for nearly fifteen years without pre- 
ferment at all, and I should not have veered from one sentiment I ever enter- 
tained on the subject, if I had been a curate still, literally— 


“ Passing rich with forty pounds a year.” 


May I make another remark on the personalities in this criticism on a book ? 

“Lord Somers, and Lord Chatham, and Mr. Bowles, were of Trinity College, 
in Oxford.” —( Edinburgh Review.) Indeed! Did I ever say a word as toa 
name so humble as mine being linked with names so illustrious? And this 
essociation was brought in, not merely to excitea smile, but to give Mr. Bowles 
his due estimation, in a Latin note! 

The names of Lords Somers and Chatham were appealed to by me in answer 
to Lord King, who spoke of Oxford as the dry nurse only of such creatures as 
Sacheverel. I quoted the illustrious names of those Whigs, to whom the 
country was most indebted, to prove that they had their education in the same 
high-church university,—where 

‘* Locke led reason his majestic bride’’—where 
A Raleigh, Hampden, and a Somers shone,—( Warton) 


Lords Chatham and Somers being of the same college. 

One word as to the style I have adopted. The Life of Ken, embracing also 
an account of his patron, Morley, Bishop of Winchester, was intended to be a 
miscellany of narration, “ poetry, dialogue, and digression.” But illustration 
has been thrown on some of the most eventful periods of English history—on 
circumstances of unknown and delicate interest, which made Bishop Ken so 
adverse to the government of king William ;—on the times of fanatical perse- 
cution ;—on the characters of Cromwell and Milton, who, I have conceived, 
suggested the solemn spectacle of a national trial, when Charles I. was a cap- 
tive. The motto to Milton’s “ Ready way to Establish a Common-wealth” is 





mmm Ge we 
Consiitium dedimus Syiia.” 


The reader will find, moreover, the only information that exists of the origin 
of the long friendship between poor Piscator Walton, Ken’s brother-in-law, 
and the Bishop of Winchester, Morley. 

But now, in Miltonic phrase, hear, reader, what moved me to indite these 
miscellaneous matters in a style so various, and, peradventure, which thou, 
as well as my critic, mightest deem somewhat incongruous with the solemnity 
of episcopal biography. 

It was, simply, that in a miscellaneous history I might 

—— -- - ** steer 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe ;” 
and that I might avoid that most besetting sin of all biography, especially 
episcopal, which is not unaptly ycleped—-‘“‘Hum-Drum.” To say nothing 
that fanatical fury might well move “alternate scorn and horror,” “ alternate 
laughter and tears,”—the sad eloquence of Clarendon and the laughter of 
Hudibras. Moreover, I remembered the interesting digressions of Isaac Wal- 
ton, the near relation of Ken. 

These considerations induced me to adopt the style I have used. But the 

VoL. I].—Sept. 1832. G 
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Life of Ken is before the candid and fair judging, not only critical “skir- 
mishers!” I cannot conclude what is written better than with ‘Great 
Tom!” I can smile at this part of the “‘merry’’ criticism, as much as any 
reader of the Edinburgh Review, from Aberdeen to Oxford. But it would have 
been fair to have given some portion of the context. ‘“ A church-going bell,” 
in the long dismal reign of the puritans, was idolatrous, and all belfries silent. 
Dr. Fell gave this bell, in his exuberant anti-puritan feelings, after the resto- 
ration, as much as to say to the shuddering saints within its hearing, ‘“ now 
you shall hear a pet indeed!” I could not well omit this incident, but the 
reviewer has taken care to omit, what, if a fair man, he ought not to have done, 
my sentiments on Fell. I extract the passage. ‘He (Dr. Fell) should have 
answered, when the king demanded the expulsion of Locke, ‘Sir, I have eaten 
the bread of adversity for not obeying the Parliament, and I shall never con- 
sent to expel an innocent man, though I eat the bread of adversity and poverty 
again.’ ”’*—Life of Ken. 

These are trifles, but surely I have ground to remonstrate, both as a Chris- 
tian and Christian minister, when the death scene of Charles II. is quoted and 
the conclusion left out, to make it appear that the awful scene of death was a 
matter of ridicule! Whereas, if the whole passage had been quoted, (and 
three lines would have been sufficient,) it would have been seen that my inten- 
tion was to shew how inefficient were all the outward shows and solemnity of 
absolution, when the heart of the dying libertine was “ unchanged.” 

The words which would have explained the whole, and which were omitted, 
are these :—‘‘ And he goes to the judgment of the King of kings, with these 
words trembling on his tongue—they shew, at least, his kindness of heart, but 
shew also how far that heart was from Christian conversion.” —Life of Ken. 

“My small baton” consists of a few “small unanswerable facts,” but 
there are many errors and oversights which the reviewer has passed over, and 
for which I thank him. 


W. L. BOWLES. 





To the Editor of the British Magaszine. 


Sir,—I send you the following extracts from the Congregational Magazine 
for December, 1831, as specimens of the fairness, truth, and liberality of some 
of the enemies of the Church of England. 

P. 718. Acts xiv. 23, is referred to for proof of the practice of the first 
churches electing their own pastors.—See the passage. 

». 753. ‘The Church of England says that no Englishman, Irishman, or 
Welshman, shall have any commerce with heaven, except in liturgies and 
prayer books, and on spots consecrated by the Lord Bishops ! !!”” 

In p. 771, the Societies for Promoting Christian Knowledge and for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in Foreign Parts are termed “ Societies for circulating 
semi-pelagian tracts, and supporting semi-pelagian teachers.” 

Will it be believed that in the preceding page we find this remark upon a 
new publication— The pious and evangelical Commentary of Bishop Horne 





* The critic's judgment on the biographer ig a critic’s assertion, He who in these 
days defends the altars of his reviled church, knows on what penalty. I have testi- 
monies of which I might well be proud, in direct opposition to the opinions of the 
critic. It might be proper for me, before I lay down the pen, to remark, respecting the 
National Church, which I have had the hardihood to deem “ Apostolic and Catholic,” 
that every child repeating his creed, professes to believe in “the holy Catholic 
Chureh,” and that Church “ I believe ® to be both Apostolic and Catholic, which is a 
branch of the primitive church before it was corrupted by the innovations of popery 
or puritanism. I should be justly amenable to the censure of making what was 
particular universal, had I spoken of the oman Catholic Church. 
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stamps it with a currency of sterling value”? Most of your readers are, I 
dare say, aware that this “ pious and evangelical commentary ” is among the 
books circulated by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

?. 


ee 


P To the Editor of the British Magasine. 
IR, 
You have felt, no doubt, in common with myself, the evils which arise from a 
want of efficient discipline in our church. To be classed, though only in 
name, with the careless and abandoned, has a disheartening effect upon every 
serious mind. There is a want of sympathy to urge the well-disposed to 
earnest exertion. However any may disgrace themselves as the true children 
of Christ, nothing is lost in their outward designation. They are still nominal 
members of the church, and still enjoy, to all outward appearance, the same 
fellowship and “ communion of saints” as before. 

I believe that it is from this cause, as much as from any other, that so man 
serious persons join the ranks of dissent. I will mention a case whic 
occurred in my own parish, because I believe that it represents a very nume- 
rous class. A young man whom I knew to be attached to me, and to 
have profited by my ministry, deserted the church and joined himself to a 
dissenting congregation. I questioned him on the grounds of his conduct. 
He replied, that he felt the necessity of belonging to a decidedly religious 
body—to a class of men who openly professed a more than common serious- 
ness in religion; that it removed him from many temptations; that he was 
no longer persecuted to join in pursuits that he disapproved ; he was consi- 
dered to have taken a decided part, and was left to follow his own way in 
peace ; that whilst he belonged to the church, in which no line was attempted 
to be drawn between the pious and the profligate, he had been in perpetual 
danger. 

These feelings appear to me to operate very widely, and to deserve our best 
consideration.* How far the evil may be met by any of the projected reforms 
in the church I shall not stop to inquire; and it would be much more wise to 
examine whether we have not the power within ourselves of correcting the 
mischief; whether, without waiting for any change from without, or laying 
the burden on others, we may not establish a discipline among ourselves, 
which shall give countenance to the more serious part of our flocks, and knit 
more closely together the bonds of Christian fellowship amongst those who 
desire to be not only almost, but altogether the disciples of Christ. 

With this view, | have sketched out a plan in conjunction with a judicious 
and zealous clergyman in this diocese, and have determined in the first place 
to submit it to you, that, if you approve, it may become more generally known 
through your review, and the opinion of our brethren be ascertained on the 
subject. 

The outline of the proposed system is this— 

That a Society be established in every parish, to be united and governed by 
the following Rules :— 

That the Clergyman be the head of each Society. 

That it be open to every individual who either has been confirmed, or is 
of age to be confirmed. 

That every member bind himself to comply with the terms of the church, 
by receiving the Holy Sacrament four times a year at the least. 





* Of course this admission does noi justify the reasonableness of these feelings. 
It is one of the great errors of a meddling and restless age to concern itself with the 
Spiritual state of others more than its own, and to reject all advantages offered to itself 
on the pretence that others do not enjoy them, or abuse them.—Eb. 
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That any member who is absent from church for two Sundays succes- 
sively, without sufficient cause or explanation, be declared to have 
separated from the Society. 

That in any case where the Clergyman has thought it right to dissuade 
any member from receiving the Sacrament, the fellowship of that 
member with the Suciety be considered to be suspended until he be 
re-admitted to that ordinance. 

That the members of this Society be the special objects of the pastoral visi- 
tation of their Clergyman, not only in sickness, but in health; and 
on every occasion of domestic interest on which they may desire to 
see or consult him. 

That a list of the names of the members in each Society be printed. 


It will readily be seen that what is here proposed, is but a general outline, 
which might be filled up by each individual clergyman according to the cir- 
cumstances of his parish. Some might make family prayer one condition of 
membership. Some might require a more or less frequent attendance at church 
or at the Sacrament, and others might arrange other rules to facilitate the 
admission or expulsion of members. But it seemed best to leave all these 
points open, and to have the machinery as simple as possible, that no 
impediment might be offered in any place to the introduction of the system. 

Perhaps it may be asked, whether I have the test of experience to offer,— 
whether I have tried the experiment myself, and found it to answer. I 
frankly confess that I have not. I desire first to have the support and encou- 
ragement of my brethren, To make such an attempt single-handed is not to 
give fair play to the system. The wider the circle of parishes to which it is 
extended, the greater the prospect of success. One will encourage another, 
and the flock of one pastor be stimulated by the zeal of a neighbouring fold. 
If the scheme should meet with encouragement in your review, and be 
fostered by further suggestions from yourself or your correspondents, I shall 
gladly submit it to the clergy in my neighbourhood, and endeavour to secure 
their co-operation,* 

Believe me to be, 
Your’s faithfully, 


ae 


SATURDAY MAGAZINE. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—I nave now before me eight numbers of the ‘‘ Saturday Magazine,” pub- 
lished under the direction of the Committee of General Literature and Education, 
recently appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. I am 
glad that the new committee has commenced its labours with this work, and, 
on the whole, am much pleased with the execution. While, in common with 
other publications of a similar nature, it is made a vehicle for much instructive 
and entertaining matter, the principle of this work imperatively requires that 





* The proposal in this letter (viz.—the institution of voluntary associations, which 
shall confine themselves strictly to upholding and promoting the ordinances and 
spiritual discipline of the church, ) deserves most serious consideration. The writer, 
doubtless, is not aware that it is substantially the same as one which originated about 
the time of the formation of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
with some of the founders of that venerable Institution. The Societies so formed 
were called “ Religious Societies,” and there is an account of their rules and objects 
written, the Editor believes, by Dr. Woodward. They existed very long in many 


parishes, with very great advantage, and the Editor believes that even now they exist 
in or near Bocking, in Essex.—Ep. 
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it should be tinctured with Christian instruction. At the same time, I should 
observe that religion is not introduced in a hard, didactic, sermonizing form. 
It rather diffuses itself, as an element, throughout the whole composition, 
giving it a general flavour, and in no respect rendering it less palatable and 
attractive. I observe, also, that the tone of the religious matter is always 
kindly and cheerful ;—that every thing of a polemical or controversial cast is 
avoided ;—and that, while the work approves itself to the orthodox church- 
man, it contains not a syllable that can give offence to the most bristling 
dissenter. If anything, I should say that it is in rather too high atone. The 
first numbers were decidedly so. But I ani glad to perceive that both the 
matter and the language are gradually lowering themselves to the average 
standard of readers of works of this class. It may also have been desirable, 
in the outset of this work, and with a view to some of its readers, to establish 
its literary character. But I hope that the conductors will remember that the 
great field of its operations must be the country; and without denying con- 
siderable merit to some of the original articles, I take the liberty of advising 
them not to be ashamed to give approved passages from approved authors. 
Such extracts, although familiar to themselves, will seahabt be new and 
interesting to most of the persons who will be, or who ought to be, their 
chief readers. I must give unqualified praise to the whole getting-up of the 
new magazine. In its wood-cuts it leaves all its competitors at a vast distance 
behind ; they are really wonderful. I am glad to understand that the circulation 
of the work is rapidly extending itself; and strongly recommend it to the pa- 
tronage and support of all friends of the Established Church. I am convinced 
that the diffusion of works like this, at once amusing-.and edifying, is the best 
way to extinguish the wretched publications which of late have issued in such 
portentous numbers from the revolutionary and infidel press. I learn with 
great satisfaction that in London these abominations are decidedly on the 
wane. The last month witnessed the dissolution of one of the most atrocious 
of its class.* I do not mean to say that other causes may not have con- 
spired to produce this happy consummation; but I am willing to attribute 
some of the honour of the achievement to the Saturday Magazine.t 
I am, Sir, your’s &c. 


* This Magazine cannot enter on politics. But it may be asked whether publi- 
cations which assert the grossest falsehoods about the upper classes, which caricature 
the King, openly call him a detestable hypocrite in pretending to love liberty, stig- 
matize both the male and female members of the upper classes as the most coarse, 
lewd, and debased creatures in existence, and speak of the clergy and church in 
terms of the same kind—whether such works, circulating quite unchecked in vast 
numbers, and among the poorest and least informed members of society, can fail to 
produce the most dangerous consequences ?—Ep. 

+ The Editor has great pleasure in giving insertion to the letter of a correspondent 
for whose talents and character he entertains the highest and most unfeigned esteem. 
It appears to him, too, that his correspondent puts the matter on the right footing. 
The Saturday Magazine is published, not because the conductors consider it as advisa- 
ble, per se, that they who have little time for reading should be dragged through a 
course of desultory and exciting novelties, but because, when publications either 
mischievous or not profitable are poured in on them, and it is a matter of notoriety 
that the easy terms on which these publications are offered will ensure their recep- 
tion, it becomes a matter of grave consideration whether the friends of religion are 
not bound to put into the hands of the class here alluded to what will occupy their 
time and thoughts, and though not so good for them as the steady reading and re- 
reading of Scripture, and a few well chosen books, yet will save them from evil, and 
do them, by God’s blessing, some little good. 

There is indeed no subject on which men get wider from the truth than on this. That 
the clergy are the enemies of knowledge, that they wish to keep the people in darkness, 
&e. &¢., is the ignorant or interested cry of thousands, especially of newspaper 
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g To the Editor of the British Magazine. 
IR, 

As I conceive that your Magazine has been productive of great benefit to the 
church, by the authentic details which it has furnished to the public of the 
actual value and circumstances of particular benefices, I hope you will permit 





writers, who have not the most distant idea what knowledge, eo digna nomine, is. 
What these clamourers mean is, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, little more 
than a smattering; in the hundredth let it be, if they will, a higher appreciation 
of the improvements of the age in science, and a knowledge of external facts. 
Let these acquirements, however, be as great as possible, and he who possesses them 
may yet remain in the utmost ignorance of all real knowledge. When the clergy have 
been clamoured down, and the clamourers have every thing their own way, it yet re- 
mains an everlasting truth, which their puny powers cannot alter, that we know only what 
we are, and that there can be no real development of the intellectual being, till the 
moral has received its right development. We may talk of virtue, self-sacrifice, 
public spirit, and all the higher graces of the mind and the spirit, &c., but we know 
nothing of these things; they are as mere mysteries and abstractions to us as the 
abstrusest problems of algebra, till we ourselves are holy, and have ceased to be selfish. 
On these grounds, it might be fully maintained, before judges able to understand the 
question, that the clergyman who did his duty fully to a flock in giving them oral 
instruction, micut, though not one of them could read or write, yet present a large 
portion who, in exquisite apprehension of delicate and remote truths, should put to 
shame all the clamourers about light and knowledge. Still more might it be 
maintained, that they who can enjoy the blessing of reading, if they studied Scrip- 
ture in a right spirit, with a very few well chosen books besides, want nothing more 
to secure the most ample development of their mental powers, and the noblest 
exertion of them of which they can ever be capable. And it might be still farther 
argued, to the satisfaction of all able to embrace this view of the question, that such 
study is farymore likely to be profitable to them, both spiritually and morally, than 
desultory and idle reading. In the case of those who have much time, what is so 
utterly mischievous and destructive as the habit of snatching up bits of every kind of 
knowledge? Till a man can learn to avow without shame that he is wholly igno- 
rant of many, very many, darling objects of pursuit in the present day, he will 
never know one well, and, what is more, he will never develope his intellec- 
tual faculties as he ought to do, by the thorough knowledge of that one. And if this 
be so where there is time, what must be the case where there is not? ‘“ That the 
soul should be without knowledge is not good ;” and that it is the bounden duty of 
clergy under the most solemn responsibilities to promote the growth of real know- 
ledge, the right and full development of the faculties of that immortal spirit which 
God has bestowed on man to the fullest pitch of which those committed to their 
charge are capable, are certain truths. But, notwithstanding the obloquy and abuse 
now poured on the church, it ought to be a source of satisfaction to all who love 
her, that she did not recommend the mischievous system of spreading seraps of 
knowledge, and then boast of having fulfilled her part in promoting the march of 
intellect ;—that she did not advise various reading to those who have little time for 
any, and call this the promotion of knowledge. Notwithstanding the contempt felt 
by talkers and writers of the present day for all who are not conversant with the 
latest novelties, and ready, like themselves, to discuss every subject between heaven 
and earth, the clergy (friends of ignorance as they are) can produce many in 
the remotest depths of the remotest parishes, whose intellect is far more advanced 
Gn any worthy sense of the words) than that of the clamourers. If they did not 

esire to see such advancement, they would be the basest of God’s creatures; but, what- 
ever may be said against them, may they always remember that such advancement 
(procured as it is through the purification of the moral being, by God’s grace and 
the use of the aids he offers) is the only advancement worthy their attention and 
anxiety—the only advancement which will ever benefit its possessors, or society at 
large—the only advancement which will be thought worthy of notice, if in this 
world a time shall ever come when the dynasty of talkers shall have passed away, and 
the truth be known, It is a miserable thing, that the friends of the good cause are 
so often forced into measures, in their own judgment not advisable, in order to 
obviate the evils caused by, or feared from, the mischievous. And there is often 
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me to add my personal experiences to those which have already been published 
by “ A Tithe-owner” in your fifth number, and several. other incumbents in 
your preceding ones. 


My education during the fourteen years that | was at school and college, 





great difficulty in ascertaining where expediency ends and principle begins. This 
point requires and deserves great vigilance and attention; and without regard to 
clamour and obloquy, the moment that any steps, however tempting or flattering, 
involve the introduction of a false principle, they should be renounced at once, at 
whatever risk or cost. 

Perhaps, to save misapprehension, it may as well be added, that, in speaking 
of idle or desultory reading, no reference could be made to any work or works 
which gives on each great subject of interest, whether in science or philosophy, 
sound and adequate information, in whatever form it may appear. Such wor 
cannot be used without patient thought, and they who will and can bestow patient 
thought on any subject are well entitled to every assistance. To give the patient 
thinker what he wants, and enable him to improve himself in what regards art or 
science, is one thing (though not the highest); to make all into desultory readers 
is another. 

Since writing the above, the following passage in the Standard newspaper has 
been observed so just and philosophical, that the Editor cannot but copy it. Why is 
not such a writer and thinker as this rescued from slavery to the daily press and 
temporary politics, and placed in some situation where his powerful mind could do 
lasting good to the world ?—Ep. 

““ When we hear the enemies of a church establishment canting about the necessity 
of national education, we know not which most to admire, their hypocrisy or their 
stupidity. Considered as an instrument of education alone, an established church is 
an engine more powerful and effective than ever was invented by human wisdom. 
Education is not necessarily confined to the acquisition of the arts of reading and writ- 
ing, nor are these arts essential to it. It has been often asserted, and we believe with 
truth, that the Irish peasantry are, as far as reading and writing go, a more educated 
people than the English ; but who will say that, for the purposes of this life, putting 
aside the more awful consideration of hereafter, the Irish are as well educated a 
people as the English? Here is all the difference—the church of England has 
educated the people of England — has educated the unlearned, for all primary 
purposes of national and individual happiness and utility, as effectually as the 
learned — has educated those who could neither read nor write, by oral instruc- 
tion — by reflection from those examples which it has formed—by the tradition 
of divine truths received from the pulpit, and delivered by the domestic priest 
and patriarch by his cottage fireside. ‘Thus it is, that a pure church constitutes 
the best system of education for a great people. We will venture to say that 
amongst the Bristol rioters, whether of November or August—among the Derby 
murderers—the Nottingham incendiaries, no church-going person is to be found. 

“Now, if the Globe gives credit for the last assumption, it must admit that the 
means of that education, which it seems so much to desire, already exist, if not in 
sufficient abundance, as least to as ample an extent as the party to which the Globe 
is attached will permit. The real enemies of education in this country, the real 
obstructors of useful knowledge, are they who would contract the means of that 
which must ever constitute the proper wisdom of the mass— or they who would 
divert the people from it by trifling pretences of knowledge, of no value and of no 
effect but to inflate with false pride—or they who, by exciting angry passions, would 
leave in the heart no room for the love of God. It has, no doubt, seemed fit to Divine 
Providence, that some among his creatures should trace religious truth by a painful, 
intellectual process, from the proofs so lavishly scattered through the world of matter 
and the world of mind. This privilege is, however, reserved for those to whom, with 
His divine grace, the Almighty has given leisure also. The immense jority 
of mankind, however, no less precious in His eyes, must arrive at religious 
impressions by shorter and more direct means, still employed under the influence 
of His grace, Of these means, an established church is the first; and, as reli- 
gious knowledge is the highest knowledge, an established church must every 
where constitute the most important organ of state education. We have no 
objection to institutions for the purposes of education, whatever be the motives 
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being necessarily upon an economical scale, cost, | should think, without 

ing interest, about 2500/, I took orders rather later than usual, lived 
about a year and a half upon a curacy of 60/. a year, and at eight-and-twenty 
was presented to a rectory of about 350/. a year, ina very desolate, impracticable 
country, 200 miles from the seat of my birth, and the residence of my family 
and friends. My house, as usual, was small and inconvenient, and the alterations 
and amendments of it first and last cost me about 450/. Having held this 
rectory ten years I quitted it for a vicarage in a more convenient situation; and, 
as I flattered myself, with a larger income, such increase being very desirable, 
because my comforts as well as my burthens had been increased since my pre- 
sentation to my first benefice by a wife and four children. Having held this 
vicarage about six years I was happy enough (and I can assure you I am very 
grateful to Providence for the blessing) to gain in the adjoining town a rectory 
of rare value in the present state of church property. By the acquisition of this 
benefice | am sure that I am far better off than four-fifths of my clerical brethren, 
and I trast that I am conscious of being better off than I deserve. But, after 
all, the sum total of my success is this, that at the age of three-and-forty I have 
managed by great exertion to acquire by my two livings a clear life income of 
about 12001. per annum. (I ought to add, that 5001. out of my rectorial income 
is held durante bene placito, and arises from an annual vote of vestry and the 
voluntary grant of a fluctuating corporate body. If these voluntary allowances 
were withdrawn, my income would be utterly inadequate to my expenses in a 
wealthy commercial town.) I am heartily thankful for this income, and do 
not wish to say a word that may seem to undervalue it; but still it is nothing 
to make a reformer burst with indignation in such a country as England, 
where, with the same education and opportunities, I might have gained 30001. 
or 4000/. a year as a physician, 60001. or 7000/. a year as a lawyer, or, as a 
merchant, might have realized 10,000/. or 20,000/. in one single year. Still, 
however, I am a pluralist, and I will relate under what circumstances. My 
vicarage is divided into five ecclesiastical districts, four of which have their 
own chapels and their own resident ministers; the fifth alone being attached 
to the mother church, and that alone, therefore, benefiting spiritually 
by my presence or losing spiritually by my absence. This district thus 





of founding them; but this we do say, that he who founds a school for the 
purposes of education, and at the same time neglects to urge the necessity 
of attendance upon divine worship, is either a fool or a hypocrite. In the 
foregoing observations, we have spoken of an established church as the great fountain 
of national education ; but we should much regret to be understood as asserting, 
that the means of Christian education, with all its blessings, may not be found among 
dissenters. We are speaking, however, of national education, and therefore refer to 
the national establishment—that establishment which is no less useful to the dissent- 
ing sects of Christians in this country, than to its own communicants. To admit 
that all who profess dissent are qualified to teach either religion or the duties of civil 
life, would, we fear, be going too far. Indeed, the Globe presents us with a 
melancholy proof, that with one sect of dissenters, falsely pretending to be 
Christians, we mean with the Unitarians, the Holy Scriptures themselves 
can be blasphemously wrested to the purposes of promoting the most brutal 
sedition, to justify even the adoption of the “butcher journal's” suggestion, 
of the bludgeon and the paving-stone. The text adopted by a fellow, minister- 
ing at Glasgow to a Unitarian congregation, and preaching what was called 
a reform sermon, was the following:—‘ Go through the gates, prepare ye the way 
of the people, cast up the high-way, gather ye the stones;’ the sermon being a 
suitable commentary on this blasphemously perverted text. Now, we ask those who 
really wish for the education of the people, who desire their instruction in that 
wisdom which is first ‘ pure, and then peaceable,’—and we ask Christian dissenters, 
indifferently with churchmen—whether an established church is not necessary to 


protect the people from a preacher such as this, no less than from the infidel Taylor 
or the infidel Carlile ?” 
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attached pays me nominally about 100/. a year; whereas, the annual charge 
upon the living, including the curate’s salary and the sum paid to Queen Ann’s 
bounty as principal and interest upon money borrowed for the repairs and 
enlargement of the vicarage, at the rate of 131. per cent., amounts to 186l, 
To this district, therefore, is paid 86/. more than I receive. The other districts 
have their own churches and ministers, and all pay my tithes so irregularly, 
that out of a nominal income of about 340, per annum from tithes, 238/. are 
now due; some of the arrears being of two years standing. My two churches 
are about four miles asunder; I reside a good deal in my vicarial parish during 
the summer; and should reside in the glebe house, if it were not fully occupied 
by the curate and his family, whose residence, together with my own, causes as 
great an expenditure of clerical income in the parish as in any parish in 
Kngland. I don’t believe that there is a single benefice in England where a 
greater proportion of the income received is spent in the parish than mine. To 
this I hope I may add, without being accused of boasting, that through my 
instrumentality a church with a parsonage house has been built by subscription 
in a populous village in the parish, and that the vicarage house has received an 
addition of two good sitting-rooms and three bed-rooms by money borrowed 
upon the living from Queen Ann’s bounty. The benefice is mine by the law 
and custom of centuries ; its condition is incomparably better than ever it was, 
perhaps I may say since its creation; no gentleman could subsist upon its 
income alone; and at any rate the law permits me to hold it as a piece of 
patronage by which I have been enabled to entrust its spiritual concerns toa 
man whom I reverence as a minister and value as a friend, and by whose 
excellent conduct the parish has for five years flourished in a growth of 
spiritual improvement which I am sure no change could mend. So much for 
this part of my story. Permit me, before I conclude, to state what a part of 
my annual expenditure amounts to :— 


Rent and taxes for my house in an expensive town (there being no 


MEME TAINIES. cneccdscnescecdsomsmensindeiacbiadininedsaiedentdiiameaiaaaaene .. 160 
Sy OS QUIIOD a oisscccncs vdnciasatinedchédesdeciebelaa<hdebsdsesdusawsvemeapetiiel 180 
CINUPIEOEE iitsiincetisnansenscnksenectipiieitqnscesssedsiasensuiaiauanibenuaiasesecaninaanae 90 
Ry CNN cis in sSevibedhdcctcecsduduchdsesdebscesclatsenicsaelamaae 110 


Education of four young children at a moderate rate,which must increase, 280 


Total dead weight per annum. ...........csceseseeees £820 


Your obedient servant, 
Ursano-Rusticvus.* 





* Urbano-Rusticus’s letter deserves very serious attention. His is the ease of one 
of the wealthy pluralists, and is beyond a question, as he truly states, a case where the 
pluralist is better off than four fifths of his brethren. It is the case of a man who 
has 12001 per annum in the church, of which 500L is uncertain, and 340i. is paid 
away for a house and curates. That is, he is in the same condition as a clergyman 
who can do his own duty and has a house and 8601, except that 5001. per annum may 
be taken away to-morrow, and that 238/. out of the 8601. are unpaid. ‘The charge at 
schools round-London to which the more respectable tradesmen send their sons is 
about 50L per annum, and it is presumed that such schools would not be thought too 
good for a clergyman’s son. If so, 2801. would not pay the school bill ( with the usual 
extras), journeys, and clothing for four boys. ‘Then, after this is deducted, the 
pluralist has, to enable himself to make a small provision for his widow and family, 
for charity, and for every expense of housekeeping, living, clothes, servants, &e., 5801, 
of which 5001. is uncertain and 238. unpaid. It appears that he saves (in the form 
of insurance) 1102. a year for his family, and, consequently, if he has nothing besides 
his clerical income, he must keep his whole expenses, in a very expensive place, and his 
charities, down to 4701. of which 238/. is unpaid, to say nothing of the uncertainty of 
the 5007. per annum. Now no one is here making out a case of hardship; but are 

Von. I1.—Sept. 1832. i 
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To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Christ Church, Oxford, August 17th, 1832. 
Sir,—I beg to forward to you a copy of the plan and rules of a Society, lately 
established in the diocese of Oxford, for the improvement of the condition of 
the poorer benefices in the diocese, with the names of the majority of the sub- 
scribers to, and supporters of the same. 

The Society has as yet hardly commenced its operations, (indeed the date of 
its establishment is the commencement of the present year,) but the encourage- 
ments which it has met with, not only amongst the clergy, but amongst the laity 
of the county of Oxford, lead me to hope that it will, in the course of a few 
years, prove to have been of considerable service. 

Its main object professes to be, to aid in procuring for the porochial minister 
a place of residence amongst his parishioners, and in otherwise so improving his 
condition as to make his professional emoluments to be a sufficient main- 
tenance in those parishes where now it can hardly be expected that the 
parochial duties can be sufficiently performed on account of the smallness of 
the minister’s income and the deficiency in point of his place of residence. 

I cannot but express my great expectation that the benefit of the establish- 
ment of such a society will gradually be felt in the assistance which it will 
afford to many a poor incumbent, who is now compelled to seek for a main- 
tenance additional to what one such benefice affords, or to reside at an incon- 
venient distance from his parishioners; and I look forward with hope to the 
advantage of securing to the inhabitants of many a poor village in this county 
the spiritual and temporal comfort of the residence of their appointed minister 
amongst them.* I remain, Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 
Cuartes C, CLerke, 
Archdeacon of Oxford. 


ee a ee ee 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Str,—Mr. Shiel’s inference respecting the establishment of the University 
may perhaps perplex some of your readers, so that, with your permission, I 
will attempt to remove the difficulty. I don’t think the Legislature, either with 
or without the consent of the present possessors, would be justified in giving 
the property of the Church to any other use or purpose than the maintenance 
of the established religion. The Legislature may, with the consent of the patrons, 
alter the distribution of such property if it be clearly appropriated and confined 
to church purposes. Now, the establishment of a University for the advance- 
ment of learning generally, is not a mere church purpose; it comes not within 
the scope of the original donation: and if the Cathedral Church of Durham 
had been founded only for the maintenance of Divine worship, and the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, I should have thought that the proposed institution was a 
departure from the intention of the founder, and could not be justified. But 
what is the fact? It appears by the document you have published in p. 598 





these the enormous riches of the pluralists? Undoubtedly a clergyman might live in 
a cheaper house, and might send his children to the Yorkshire schools, where 211. per 
annum cover every expense. But the question is, whether, wherever considerable 
incomes are given, these heavy burthens do not follow, and, if they do, whether it is 
not right and just to take them into account.—Ep. 

* See Documents for the rules of the Society, which were omitted in last Number 
only from press of matter. The formation of such a Society does the highest 

it to all parties engaged in it; and the liberality of the subscriptions is one 

among a thousand proofs of the glaring injustice done to the clergy. — Eb: 
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of the August number, that the Durham Cathedral foundation is not only for 
the maintaining of the Established Religion, but also for the promotion of 
hospitality, and the instruction of youth in religion ‘and literature. Hence, 
then, the Act for which the Bishop and Dean and Chapter petitioned, and 
which has just been passed, withdraws no part of the founder’s bounty out 
of the circle in which he placed it; the distribution of it is in some degree 
altered, and that is ali. I should not have written this had Mr. Shiel been 
the only person who had erred in this matter, but I find many well- 
disposed laymen have made the same observation, as well as some of the 
clergy. Ww. C. W. 


CHURCH REVENUES COMMISSION. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—I rejoice to find, not only that a Commission has been appointed by his 
Majesty to inquire into the amount of the revenues of the church, but that a 
series of queries, addressed severally to the different orders of clergy, is pre- 
pared by the Commissioners. On this broad fact I beg leave, through your 
journal, to congratulate my brother clergymen. We all know the malignant 
pains that have been taken to overstate the amount of the property, and we 
also know the mischievous purposes to which these exaggerations have been 
made subservient. Neither do I believe that any measure is more tikely to set 
the public right on the matter than to give the report and result of an inves- 
tigation deliberately instituted by the present Commissioners, consisting, as 
they do, of divines and laymen, bishops and. inferior clergy, men of different 
sides in politics, but all of them individuals of great respectability and experi- 
ence in business. Entertaining these views, I must express my earnest hope that 
the clergy will receive the inquiry in good part, will examine the several 
queries with no captious spirit, and will answer them fairly and candidly. In 
particular, I do hope that the clergy will not take exception against the queries 
as being too minute and rigorous. Unless the Commissioners had made their 
questions most comprehensive and searching, their adversaries would have 
said that the investigation was meant only to throw dust into the eyes ef the 
public, to avert substantial inquiry, to conceal rather than elicit the truth.* On 
this persuasion I suppose the Commissioners to have acted in drawing up the 
queries ; and, for one, without meaning to say that I see the force and useful- 
ness of every one of the questions, I must think them entitled to the best 
thanks of the clerical profession for the manner in which they have discharged 
the duty (no very pleasant one in my opinion) which has been imposed on them, 
Iam, Sir, your’s &c. 
A. B. 


a eee ee 


CHURCH REVENUES COMMISSION. 
To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


[In consequence of the length of what follows, and the lateness of the time at 
which it was sent to press, it is given in a smaller type. } 


Sir,—The clergy are by this time aware that a commission is issued for an inquiry 
into church property. Nothing, certainly, can afford stronger ground for offering con- 
gratulation to them than the occasion of an authoritative inquiry into their revenues, 
as nothing will so effectually silence the falsehoods constantly repeated with respect 








* Nothing can be more certainly true than this remark of A. B., and the con- 
viction of its truth will prevent all feeling of annoyance at the minuteness of the 
inquiry, Ep, 
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to church property. It must not indeed be expected that either this or any thing 
else will entirely silence them. There are many who repeat and spread these false- 
hoods, knowing fully that they are falsehoods, from deep-seated malignancy towards 
pare i as they are, and there are many who repeat them, also knowing that they 
are falschoods, for electioneering or other temporary purposes. None of these classes 
of base men will be silenced while it is their interest to circulate falsehood. And there 
is another large class of mankind—the ignorant—to many of whom the contradiction of 
falsehood is always offered in vain. Still inquiry will do all that can be done, and 
convince all who are capable of being convinced. The minuteness of the in- 
quiries, too, affords fresh room for congratulation, and will be received, beyond 
all question, by the clergy in a spirit of thankfulness. The more minute and 
searching the inquiry, doubtless the better; for the clergy have no reason to 
dread such minuteness, but the strongest for desiring it. It will, there can be no 
doubt, prove to a demonstration that, if there are cases where much is received and 
little done, these cases are so extremely few, that those opponents of the church who 
can be convinced of anything will be silent on that head for the future. 

But there are some things in the queries, at which the clergy will feel, I think, 
very considerable regret. While they will be ready and anxious to state the last farthing 
which they receive, they must also desire the privilege of stating what they are under 
the necessity of paying. Witha full andaccurate account of their property, they (and 
indeed not only they, but even every enemy of the church who pretends to candour) 
must wish that a full and accurate account of the burthens on that property should be 

ted. Now, although the queries do not pass this latter point over, they do not 
require the same full account as they do of the former. ‘They leave, indeed, 
several very great and necessary charges on church property unnoticed. 

In the first place, as no person is called on to state how much poor’s rate, or other 

hial rate, is paid ror him by the titheholders, it is clear that the queries do not 
intend to point out how enormous a burthen on church property the parochial rates 
are, nor how groundless and shameful are the assertions that church property pays 
nothing to the poor, when, in many cases, it would be greater by more than half the 
actual receipts, if such rates as I allude to did not exist. 

But next, let it be observed that, in almost all cases of large and populous parishes, 
with resident clergymen, a curate is necessary. The duty cannot be done without such 
assistance, and it is consequently a burthen on church property. ‘There is a very 
large number of livings of this kind, but the queries positively forbid the deduction of 
sums paid to curates even by resident clergy. Again, curates are employed by many 
residents from age or infirmity. There wil! always be, on the average, the same 
number of such cases, i, e. the same burthen on church property on this score. Yet 
the queries forbid also that this necessary burthen should be deducted. Surely, even 
our enemies would allow this necessary deduction. 

Again, the expense of receiving and collecting the income in large parishes is very 
considerable indeed, and cannot be avoided; and in all such parishes, besides the 
occasional heavy losses, which are common to them with small parishes, there is an 
average loss every year. The queries, however, take no notice of the first of these 
points, and forbid the second to be noticed. Still, if, out of an income which, on 
paper, is fairly 5002 per annum, after making other deductions (the case is a real and 
frequent one), the expenses of receiving are every year about 25/. and the loss 30L, 
why should not that income be called, as it really is, an income under 4501 Indeed, 
although not noticed, I think the Commissioners must mean the expenses of collecting 
to be specified in Q. 25, and deducted in Q. 27. This deduction is made in the 
account of Irish Union lately printed. The clergy ought also, I think, to state 
(perhaps under Q. 30) their average losses. 

Next, as to houses, the queries not only forbid any deductions to be made for the 
sums paid by the clergy on mortgages under Gilbert's Act, or for repairs of glebe 

or rates and taxes upon them, but they do not desire the repairs, 
rates, and taxes to be returned in any part of the inquiry, as they do the salaries of 
the curates and the mortgages under Gilbert’s Act. But the repairs, and, where 
necessary, the re-building of glebe house and offices, and the rates and taxes on them, 
are burthens on church property by law, burthens which a clergyman cannot avoid, and 
which, in very many cases, are most oppressive. In the common acceptation, a clergy- 
man with a benefice is supposed to have a certain income and a house ; but if he pays 
302. or 401 per annum in repairs, rates, and taxes for the house, surely that ought to 
be subtracted from the amount of his income. It is a rent, and very often a heavy, 
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rent. Surely the repairs must be noticed under Q. 30, by each clergyman who has 
an account of his disbursements, and then, it is to be hoped, that the commissioners 
will deduct this in the reports. 

On the whole, I cannot but hope that we are to lock on this set of Queries merely 
as the first set, and that the Commissioners mean to issue another, directing exact 
accounts of all sums paid for or by the Clergy, in the shape of Parochial Rates (as 
the income of the Clergy is in every case lessened by exactly that amount), and of 
the several particulars noticed above, as well as of others which I have not time to 
enumerate, in order that the Report may be so full, complete, and specific on all 
heads, as to satisfy both the friends and the candid enemies of the Church. 


I am, Sir, yours &c. 


J. 
TT 
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MODERN CHURCHES. 


It is unfortunate that the virtue of simplicity, so prominent among the princi- 
ples of Christianity, should be so much more apparent in the ae of 
our modern churches, than in the morals, habits, and feelings of their heb- 
domadat occupants. Notto speak it profanely, the Lord’s houses, now spring- 
ing up in all quarters, like small salad, are poor barefaced looking things com- 
pared with the vicar’s drawing-room; and, indeed, rather reseinble the chilly 
sanctum of his curate. Doubtless, prayer is equally efficient whether offered 
in the splendid choir or whitewashed cell; nor might we quarrel with the 
meanness of our modern churches (or of our public buildings generally), if 
there were no expense incurred in private comfort and selfish luxury. The 
money which used to be expended on the carved wood work of a choir now 
contributes to the Turkey carpet and stuffed arm chair of my Lord Bishop’s 
library.— Library of Fine Arts. 

[This article, which is copied in the Oxford Radical Paper, is extracted, on 
the same ground that allusion was made to a new Edinburgh Magazine, some 
time back, viz. to shew that there is no channel whatever through which the 
malignants are not trying to poison the public mind and exasperate the feelings 
against the innocent clergy. The “Library of Fine Arts,” it appears, has 
sold itself to this party. But what contempt for the public must even the 
writers who can so sell themselves, and prostitute their pens, entertain for a 
public which they think they can delude with such miserable stuff as this! 
The luxuries of the vicars’ drawing-rooms prevent due ornament from being 
given to the new churches!! Vicarages are so rich, and vicars so luxurious, 
and it is so decidedly not the business of the laity to contribute a farthing to the 
new churches, but that of the clergy only, and the drawing-rooms of laymen 
are so entirely free from all luxury, that nothing can be clearer! What non- 
sense can be too bad for the readers who receive this >—Ep.] 





— = 


LEGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, &c. 


Mar. Wilks has given notice of a motion next Session, for “a Select Committee 
to consider the general state of parochial registries, and laws relating to those 
registries, and to the registration of births, baptisms, marriages, deaths, and 
burials, in England and Wales.” Lord Nugent, who is shortly going out as 
Governor to the Ionian Islands, has been compelled to abandon his Birth 
Registration Bill. The matter will now be brought before Parliament on a 
more extensive scale. ‘The proposal, we have strong reason to believe, has 
already received the unequivocal approbation of many members of his 
Majesty’s Government. We trust that Dissenters, when the time arrives, 
will lend the measure which may be introduced their most energetic support. 
Cheir interests are deeply involved in this subject.—Patriot. 
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CLERICAL RAPACITY. 


«‘ Hopart-Town papers have been received to the 3d of December last. The 
Tasmanian of that date is pape Nigg o with an article, sixteen columns in 
length, disputing the claims of Mr. Bedford, the colonial chaplain, to certain 
fees, grants, and emoluments, which the colonists seem to consider exorbitant. 
The article of which we speak will shew that it is an expensive thing to die, 
or, at least, to get under consecrated ground, in Van Diemen’s Land. 





Mr. to Joun Bryant. 
Brick grave, eight feet long and four wide. 

a a 

Six feet deep, 192 cubic feet, at ls. 912 0 
Digging WUE: cnisccsecsccceccncccensescdece 0 0 
Nc ccaacnctticdstiines coctibnemmicbties 210 0 
I scccinsecicrscrccesviscteddveciédenses 3°00 
FE ROT Me ee eee Lee OE 015 0 
SRD. ctaunistimrssdendticsstamereiatiates 015 O 
CUBED Sv ccccciccoccsscessomcesecscoesenncese 1 2 6 
BAUD : i chorntncsscsaterettbinitinietiitcend 012 0 
TOON GOED. weneceveceseraataveduicsesions 6 00 
RINE TION nic aacanccandanidaaideniiatintae 010 6 
£2717 0” 


[This is from one of the Radical papers. It is curious to observe the mixture of 
stupidity and malignity in these people. This editor gives the accounts which 
destroy his own tale. Out of 27/. 17s., ‘Clerical Rapacity’”’ gets 10s. 6d. 
The rest is to bricklayers, &c., for work done !—Eb.] 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





The Ordinances of Religion Practically Illustrated and Applied. By John Da- 
vies, B. D., Rector of St. Pancras, Chichester. London: J. Hatchard and 
Son, Piccadilly. 


Tue connexion of the Ordinances of Religion with the work of man’s salvation, 
and with the general improvement and comfort of society, is, we think, far from 
being properly appreciated. Whenever they have been invaded and neglected, 
the cause of true Religion has suffered, and the depravity of man has been 
aggravated. They have their foundation in the will and word of God, and in 
the nature of man. The wisdom and mercy of the former devised them, with a 

rfect knowledge of the interests, and a compassionate consideration of the 
infirmities of the latter. Wheresoever a deviation from the sober rule and 
purpose of these ordinances takes place, God is offended; and man assuredly 
suffers. All history confirms this. Rejoiced as we may be to be delivered 
from the legendary trumpery of the Romish calendar, and the burdensome 
accumulations of pilgrimages and penances, still we should not find the change 
much for the better were we to substitute for these the fantastical liberty of the 
“ Seculum Spiritus Sancti,” or the cold audacity of infidelity. We think that 
evils as great and greater are to be found, on the one hand, under the impudent 
pretensions of Montanus with his “‘ paraclete,”’ or the lunatic vagaries of Jack 
of Leyden with his inward light; and on the other, under the licentious for- 
mality of Charles the Second, or the scoffing liberalism of Voltaire. Because 
we have cast off the slavery and abuses of Popery, we are not under the neces- 
sity of rejecting all ordinances, or of losing sight of the great objects for which 
they were instituted, and have ever been observed in the Church of Christ. 
Moderation, and steering between extremes, are the principles which have 
ever characterized the Church of England. 
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The extreme to which, in the present day, the prevailing attraction tends, is 
that of contempt of ordinances, and indifference to their real uses and import- 
ance. And Mr. Davies has done a good service to his Church and to the 
public in standing on his watch-tower, and raising his voice to proclaim the 
presence of danger. He has justly observed that the age of mere ceremonies, 


and that reliance upon them which was fostered by papal superstition, are 
fast passing away. 


« But,” he proceeds, ‘‘ there is a danger of an opposite character—a danger pecu- 
liarly incident to the times in which we live. It is that ofthe disparagement or total 
neglect of those ordinances of divine appointment, as if they were so many beggarly 
elements, unworthy of an age of reason and liberty—of philosophy and science, 
There is doubtless much of this spirit abroad in the world at the present moment. 
With the abandonment of the superstitious or unmeaning rites and observances of 
ecclesiastical imposition, men have lost much of that deep-felt veneration, with which 
it is necessary that divine institutions, and wholesome usages, though of human 
origin and arrangement, should be regarded. Besides those, who neglect the ap- 
pointed channels of divine grace, the sacramental and symbolic ordinances of piety, 
through mere recklessness and a desire to be free from their restraints, there is a 
large class of persons, of a more intellectual cast of character, who would reduce 
Christianity into a religion of mere sentiment. Professing to separate it from ex- 
traneous circumstances and adhesions, they would define it as a deep feeling of the 
heart, and they indulge in much illusive reverie, while they attempt to develope 
this vague abstraction. That philosophy however is spurious, which confines to 
one department of human nature, that which is required to extend over the whole. 
That science is empirical and unsound, which would destroy the body under pretence 
of obtaining, by that means, a clearer and more distinct view of the spirit. That 
religion is false, which professes to rise above ordinances, and would expect the end 
without using the means. ‘That alone is true to the wisdom of God, and to the nature 
of man, which adapts itself to the various susceptibilities and requirements of the 
being with whom it has to deal. Christianity is not a religion of formality, but in 
a proper sense, and within due limitations, it is unquestionably a religion of forms ; 
and the period is yet unknown, when it was peoaticalls influential upon the character, 
while its rites and sacramental institutions were totally neglected. Independently 
of other considerations, it seems to be paying the human heart a compliment, to 
which it is by no means entitled, to suppose it capable of maintaining the religious 
sentiment, in all its warmth and energy of action, without any aid from external and 
ceremonial excitement. It is true, indeed, that the law of the covenant must be 
inclosed within this sacred ark; but this by no means supersedes the necessity of 
those symbols of the divine presence, and of those acts of ritual observance, which 
form essential and ostensible constituents of the sublime service of the sanctuary. 
They, who wilfully and obstinately neglect the ordinances of religion, therefore, to 
all purposes of devotiona! obedience, neglect religion itself.” 


He has classed his observations under these four general heads :—The Or- 
dinance of Divine Worship; of the Sabbath; of Baptism; of the Lord’s Supper. 

The first of these he has considered under its two most obvious divisions of 
public and family worship; and has, with great force and earnestness, urged 
the claims of these ordinances on us, both as religious and rational beings. 

We must, however, observe that, in his discussion of the grounds and claims 
of public worship, there is one argument which he appears to have overlooked, 
or at least not to have placed in its due prominence in opposition to the selfish, 
conceited, and disgregating notions of independence and self-sufficiency, which 
now so largely prevail, and have so pernicious an influence in promoting a 
disregard for all institutions, whether religious or civil. We allude to the 
social character of public worship ; the dependence in which it exhibits every 
member upon the whole body; the reciprocal operation of all the members of 
Christ’s Body, the Church, in securing the common rg oes and salvation ; 
and the institutions of God, practically demonstrating his own maxim, that 
even as regards his spiritual necessities and advancement, it “ is not good for 
man to be alone.” 

The subject of the second head of Mr. Davies’s treatise, the “ Ordinance of 
the Sabbath,” at all times interesting and closely interwoven with individual 
and national character and happiness, has in the present day derived additional 
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claims. upon the attention of Christ’s serious followers; not only from the 
extended and often presumptuous violation of it by the laity of all ranks,* but 
also from the questions which have been raised, or rather re-agitated, by 
those whose station and attainments tend to give increased currency and au- 
thority to the loose notions which are already too prevalent respecting the 
obligations of the Sabbath. Our author seems deeply impressed with the 
magnitude of those interests which the observance or the violation of the 
Lord’s-day involves; and has devoted a considerable space to the vindication 
of its claims. And though his work is practical in its general object, he is 
unavoidably brought into contact with the controversy respecting the primeval 
institution of the Sabbath. We do not, however, perceive that he has thrown 
any new light upon the subject. Indeed, though we fully concur with Mr. 
Davies in regarding the appropriation of the seventh day to the worship of 
God as a primeval ordinance, yet we cannot but consider one of his conclu- 


sions pushed beyond the legitimate point to which his premises will bear it. 
He says :— 


‘*« Now in estimating the object and force of a law, it is a maxim that it should be 
at least coextensive with its reasons. And if the fact of Jehovah’s having rested on 
the seventh day after the completion of the works of creation be here assigned as the 
primary and immediate occasion of the sanctification of the Sabbath, it is obvious 
that the same cause had existed from the beginning of the world, and, therefore, in- 
dependently of all other evidence, it might have been fairly assumed, that the law 
had been in force from the beginning. Wistover observance is instituted in com- 
memoration of any particular event, unless there be some overwhelming reason to 
the contrary, must undoubtedly be considered as dating with the actual occurrence 
of that event. The conclusion, therefore, unquestionably is, that the law of the Sab- 
bath as delivered on mount Sinai, however binding and immutable in itself, was not 
that which first established the ordinance.” 


The “maxim” he lays down is not universal. It would not necessarily 
follow that a law must be co-existent with an event of which the commemo- 
ration is one reason for its observance. The creation is not the sole reason or 
subject of commemoration assigned. An opponent might contend that the 
rest from Egyptian servitude was the immediate reason assigned, and that the 
memory of the creation was adduced as an auviliary reason. It is too much, 
therefore, to say that, “independently of all other evidence,” his view might 
be assumed, or that his conclusion resting on such premises is unquestionable. 
The grand hinge on which the question turns, and to which we think the dis- 
putants on either side have not given sufficient attention, is the sense in which 
those (and in which Moses must have known that those) to whom his history 
was addressed, would naturally understand the word “ sanctified” in Gene- 
sis, ii. 3. 

This point has been discussed in ‘“‘ Molesworth’s Answer to Davison on the 
Origin and Intent of Primitive Sacrifice,’’+ and affords one of the most deci- 
sive arguments in favour of the primeval ordinance of the Sabbath. This, 
however, is a very trivial oversight, and is more than balanced by a variety of 
sound arguments, and above all by valuable and impressive practical repre- 
sentations of the nature, the duties, and the blessings of this gracious ordi- 
nance of God. We have already given to the extracts from the work greater 
space than our general plan would justify; but the following description of 
the results of Sabbath-breaking is so just, and exhibits such valuable cautions, 
that we cannot refuse it admission. 


**On a general survey of human impiety and depravity in some of their most 
noxious and revolting forms, it is impossible not to be aware that a very large pro- 


* Every one must have seen with pleasure Mr. Justice Taunton’s excellent obser- 
vations on this point, in his late address to the grand jury. 

+ Page 48, &c. [The theological world owes no inconsiderable obligations 
to Mr. Molesworth for this work, as docs the Church for many other able produc- 
tions from his ready and vigorous pen.— Ep.) 
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portion of these evils takes its immediate rise from the neglect, or the more palpable 
violation, of the Sabbath. The mode in which the process of depravation is carrying 
on is as various as the age, the character, and the circumstances of individuals. 
You may sometimes trace it in the career of one, who commenced his course in ini- 
quity as a boy, let loose from every salutary restraint, creating noisy disturbance in 
the vicinity of the church, instead of devoutly and solemnly joining in the services 
which are conducted within its walls, or rambling through the church-yard, seeming 
to be no unapt resemblance of the wretched beings which met the Saviour as they 
came out from among the tombs. As you accompany him in his further progress you 
will find the Sabbath invariably selected as his choice opportunity for carrying into 
execution every darker purpose of his reprobate and reckless mind. On the morn- 
ing of that hallowed day, instead of the neatness and cleanliness of attire, which 
would intimate a readiness to meet his fellow-worshippers in the house of God, and 
is no unfaithful index to the interior of the mind and character, you will see him 
issue forth from his dwelling, arrayed in the appropriate insignia of idleness and im- 
providence, and hastening to some scene of profligate resort, to mingle with compa- 
nions got deficient in the will or the ability to make him tenfold more a child of hell 
than themselves ; and it is well, if he does not eventually reach the climax of human 
guilt and ignominy in the perpetration of some deed of dishonesty or violence, which 
will forfeit his life or his liberty to the outraged dignity of his country’s laws ; while 
he avows with his last breath, that the season at which he was first initiated into the 
mysteries of atrocious crime was no other than the Sabbath-day. You may witness 
a similar process of degeneracy in the case of a young female, trained up to no better 
habits by parental wisdom, authority, and example, who spends the former part of 
the Sabbath in endeavouring to adorn her person, and flaunts away the remainin 
portion of it in gaudy finery in the most public places of commerce, as if determin 

to banish to a secure distance every serious and considerate feeling, and bidding fair, 
unless preserved by a miracle of divine grace, to end her levity in a course of infamy 
and wretchedness, to which I scarcely dare to allude. You may observe the effects 
of the leisure and inactivity afforded by the Sabbath institution in many milder 
forms—in the displays of vanity and show—in the more eager pursuit of pleasure 
and dissipating amusement—in the thoughtless ramblings of the young during the 
whole or the greater part of the day—in the journeyings and convivialities of the 
rich—in the unedifying and often corrupting associations of those of a lower rank— 
and in the general indulgences of this holy day, wherever the design of the ordi- 
nance is not duly appreciated and practically acknowledged.” 


With an experience upon this subject so strongly appealed to by Mr. 
Davies, let us also compare the following reflections which suggested them- 
selves to the mind of a pious and intelligent traveller, when he witnessed, not 


‘the professed contempt, but only half observance of the Sabbath in Catholic 


countries. 


“Even the few females whom we saw directing their steps to church had none of 
that decent appearance and Sabbath-day preparation which we observe in England. 
How the inseparable connexion between revealed religion and human happiness dis- 
plays itself at every view! We are commanded to sanctify the Sabbath ; but ‘ the 
Sabbath was made for man,’ that is, it is subordinate to, and intended for his good. 
[ts proper observance imparts enjoyment and gladness of heart, as well as serious- 
ness to the disposition ; and there can be no doubt that the solemnity, the decency, 
the cheerfulness, and the independent leisure of an English Sabbath, contribute 
largely to form the steady and manly character of the nation. When we neglect this 
day as much as our Roman Catholic neighbours do, we shall probably become like 
some of them, degraded in condition, as well as debased in sentiment and principle ; 
and those who would make the Tiber or the Seine to flow into the Thames, and in- 
troduce continental usages and amusements, to the interruption of our present quiet 
mode of spending the Sunday, are either inimical or indifferent to that spirit of ra- 
tional independence which prevails among the middling and lower orders of the 
community, or they do not know upon what the national character depends,”—Gilly’s 
Narrative, p. 9. 


Great as are the claims and the dignity of those ordinances which are dis- 
cussed under the two last heads of this treatise, we cannot afford room for 
their consideration. And, to confess the truth, we do not altogether regret 
the necessity of our being precluded from analyzing these portions of Mr. 
Davies’s book ; because, on the subject of baptism, we should be compelled to 
dissent from his conclusions, and to question the accuracy of his views. 
Remembering that the controversy on this point has been but recently agitated, 
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and that on other subjects of his book we cordially agree with him, we gladly 
avoid those points in which we differ, and in which probably mutual explanations 
would bring all parties very nearly to the same results, though by a different 
process. Notwithstanding our dissent from him in these respects, and some 
objections to occasional passages, in which the ambitious and figurative style 
of the author renders his meaning somewhat obscure, we regard his treatise as 
an useful, impressive, and seasonable vindication of ordinances which are 
built on the authority of Revelation and the practice of the Church; and 
which largely contribute not only to the glory of God, but to the present ad- 
vantage and to the eternal happiness of man. 





A Letter to a Young Clergyman on the Consistency of his Employments and 
Amusements with his Character and Office. By an Elder. London: 
Rivingtons. 1832. 


Tue Elder’s object (p. 15) is “to check that impulse towards innocent amuse- 
ments which, if indulged without restraint, will pervert the judgment, and 
bias the inclination more and more into an erroneous course.” As no one who 
reads his sensible observations can accuse him of over-rigidity, we may well 
entreat the younger clergy to give them serious attention. He says, we think 
truly, that no general rule can be drawn, i. e. it cannot be said that all ¢his or 
that large class of occupations and amusements is to be rigorously abstained 
from by every clergyman, because there are some things entirely innocent in 
themselves which would be praiseworthy in some clergy, and very indis- 
creet in others. ‘The admirable Walker,” described by Mr. Wordsworth, 
for example, was often employed in a manner which was highly praiseworthy 
in him, but would be as blameable in one whose station and necessity did not 
compel him so to occupy himself. But it does not follow, because we cannot 
specify all, and because it would be wrong to lay snares for men’s consciences 
by so doing, that we cannot specify any things which are to be avoided. In 
compliance with the principles laid down in the address at the outset of the 
Magazine, no attempt will be here made to trench on the office of the bishops 
or to presume to give directions to the clergy. But we may refer to the 
charges of the Bishops of Limerick and London on this point, and remind the 
clerical reader that the former prelate, when he denounces the sports of the 
Jield and the mountain, the race-course, the ball-room, and the card-table, adds 
that he utters such denunciations in compliance with the principles of all the 
great lights of the church in the best ages; and that the latter says, with 
equal truth, that if a body of clergy could be found which objected to such 
restrictions, they would be the only clergy in Christendom which did so. There 
have been often great errors committed by arguers on both sides on this matter. 
The one has condemned as sinful some things which in themselves are entirely 
innocent, and even fit amusements for laity; the others have forgotten that 
what is fit for the laity may be wholly unfit for those who, like the clergy, 
have devoted themselves to the serviceof God. We beg to refer (in confirma- 


tion of our views) to an admirable passage in the new volume of ‘ Death Bed 
Scenes,” pp. 71—73. 


A Word for Political Protestantism. London: Hatchard. 1832. 


Tue writer attempts to prove that wherever Popish principles have had the 
ascendancy in governments, ambition, war, and cruelty in war have had the 
sway, while the ascendancy of Protestantism has been favourable to peace, 
and a more Christian species of warfare, as far as any warfare can be called 
Christian. He shews much historical knowledge and research, and, we think, 


proves his point. But he must remember, that when Popish and Protestant 
states have been engaged in war against one another, it is open to either party 
to accuse the other as the cause of the war, so that the argument can hardly 
produce conviction except in those who are almost convinced before. At the 
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same time, as a reply to the charges brought by the Times and other irreligious 

papers against all interference of religion and religious feelings in public matters, 

it 1s highly valuable. 

Remarks on Education as at present conducted, and a Plan proposed by which 
some existing evils may be remedied. London. Hatchard. 1832. 


Tuts is a well-intended pamphlet, and contains many sensible remarks on 
Education, on the ill consequences of mere secular Education in these days of 
liberalism, &c. But we would ask whether the writer, in the midst of this cry 
for free trade in all things, can really hope for a law to prevent any person 
from teaching or lecturing to the higher and middle classes, who has not 
undergone a severe examination, and received a testimonial from his exa- 
miners? We do not object to this in itself; but does any man suppose that, in 
these days of resisting and rejecting all old control, any new one, however 
wholesome, or even necessary, will be accepted? Again, as to the education 
of the lower orders, the writer recommends that in every charity school the 
school-master’s object should be (p. 59) to check the feeling of ambition which 
would lead children to forsake their parents’ humble calling, to fortify them 
against temptation, to teach them to be contented, not to look on wealth as 
synonymous with happiness, &c. &c. Nothing can be more desirable; but 
the writer seems to forget that, in a very large portion of country parishes, the 
difficulty of raising funds is such, and the fund raised is so small, that a good 
school-master cannot be got, and shift must be made with such an one as can 
be had for an inadequate remuneration. ‘This is a truth which seems often 
forgotten by the ‘friends of education.’ They expect miracles of improve- 
ment from mere human agents, without putting into their hands even those 
instruments which would enable them to produce moderate effects. If the 
writer can persuade the legislature to allot funds for education and to introduce 
a religious and moral education, he will be indeed a benefactor to the country. 
But how is this to be done? 


ee 


Advice to a Young Man upon first going to Oxford, in ten Letters. By the 
Rev. E. Berens, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


Tue subjects discussed are—Sense of Religion, Choice of Friends, Conversation, 
Influence of Numbers, Improvement of Time, Punctuality, Amusements, Ex- 
penses, Temperance, English Reading. The whole book is, like all that Mr. 


Berens writes, well intentioned; and the remarks on Lord Byron are 
excellent. 





The Church-Forsaker. London: Rivingtons. 1832, 


A very plain and useful little tract, in which, under something of a narrative 
form, the common fallacies by which men are drawn off from the church are 
exposed. We beg to call attention to the following statement, which we 
believe to be perfectly true :—‘‘ They (the Home Missionary Society) seem to 
have rather a fancy for villages where the clergyman has been working hard 
to fix some serious impressions of religion.” p. 14. 

A Letter addressed to Lord King. By Sinceritas. London: Rivingtons. 

1832. 

Tuts is an eloquent, pious, and feeling letter, calling on Lord King to consider 
the evils which he must be doing by trying day after day to bring the 
ministers of religion into contempt. But to speak to Lord King is to throw 
words away. ‘The malignant hatred in which he indulges towards every 
clergyman, and the ungentleman-like language and proceedings which he 
adopts in exercising that hatred, betray a state of feeling which no common 
rebuke or admonition is likely to change. 
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Infant Baplism and Confirmation simply considered, in two Sermons. By the 
Rev. J. Branston, Vicar of Great Baddow. Chelmsford: Guy. 
We think the arguments for infant baptism, put here in a remarkably simple, 


clear, and affectionate way, well adapted for a country congregation; and the 
objections to confirmation are well answered. 


“The Village ;” or, Christian Lessons, drawn from the circumstances of a Country 
Parish. By the Rev. John East, M.A., Rector of Croscombe, Somerset- 
shire. pp. 395. 5s. 6d. J. Chilcot, Bristol; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
London. 

We have read this little volume with pleasure. Every page of it shews the 

Author to be a man of fervent piety, fully alive to the duties of his sacred 

office, and anxious to promote the temporal and spiritual welfare of his flock. 

Yet, amiable and zealous as he undoubtedly is, our country can boast of many 


. such faithful pastors, who, in every part of the kingdom, are a blessing to all 


around them, but whose virtues remain unknown beyond the narrow limits of 
their parishes, while the faults of a few delinquents are eagerly caught at, 
trumpeted forth by the tongue of malevolence, and spread from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. 

The plan of ‘‘ the Village” is briefly this—A review of the circumstances 
of a country parish, its cross, scenery, stream, church, church-yard, bells, 
schools, employments, associations, and antiquities, is made the medium of 
conveying instruction of much practical utility, and of enforcing many 
important truths, which, as they are arrayed in a new dress, may be read by 
some with more interest. The style is easy and animated. Many interesting 
anecdotes of what has occurred in the Author’s ministerial experience are 
introduced. Our limits will not allow us to indulge in any extracts, but we 
shall rejoice if this brief, but sincere recommendation of the worthy Rector’s 
work should in any degree contribute towards its sale, as his object in 
publishing it is to relieve his heavily burdened parishioners from the expenses 
incurred by repairing the interior of the church, and thereby procuring better 
accommodation for the children of the Sunday Schools. 





The Main Principles of the Creed and Ethics of the Jews exhibited in selections 
from the Jad Hachazakah of Maimonides, with a literal English translation, 


copious illustrations from the Talmud, §&c. By Hermann Hedwig Bernard, 
Teacher of Languages at Cambridge. 


Ir is clear that the opinions of the Jews on the subject of the Old Testa- 
ment must always be a subject of great interest to the thinking portion 
of the Christian community. It is only by a knowledge of their views of their 
own writings that we can hope to unravel the thread of sophistry by which 
the Jews still bind themselves against the only interpretation of those 
writings which gives them a purpose worthy of Him from whom they pro- 
ceed, and adapted to the wants and requirements of man. The filth, the folly, 
and the blasphemy to be met with in almost every page of the Talmud, 
which is their highest authority, are repulsive enough to deter most men from 
venturing upon it, while the barbarous nature of its dialects, and bulk of its 
volumes, contribute their share also towards rendering it almost a closed 
volume to the Christian reader. The work of Maimonides, from which these 
selections are taken, labours under neither of these disadvantages. The style 
and language are casy—nay, elegant, and often sublime, and the views are 
generally those of an acute and philosophizing mind. We are by no means 
prepared, however, to say that they do not often bear too great a resemblance 
to the rationalist school of Christians to give them much weight in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. Still it is desirable that his views should be known 
to the Christian divine, for he is held in high veneration by the Jews ; and we 
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speak from experience in saying that many of those views are so impressed 
upon the Jews as to present a most serious obstacle to their conversion. Let 
any one, for instance, reason with a Jew on the miracles of Christ, and he 
will probably find him proof against arguments drawn from them; and the ex- 
planation of this he will find in a portion of Mr. Bernard’s Selections from 
Maimonides, pp. 122—148. Stillingfleet, as the second book of his Origines 
Sacre will shew, felt strongly the value of the writings of Maimonides, and 
has made good use of them; so have many of our most learned divines, and 
we are happy now to see a very valuable portion of this great work rendered 
accessible to the mere English reader. We can bear testimony to the accu- 
racy and elegance with which the translation is made, and to the great learn 
ing displayed in the notes. As an introduction also to Rabinical literature 
generally, it will be found a most valuable acquisition to the student ; and in 
the present low state of Hebrew learning in this country, every such acquisi- 
tion is most desirable. We cannot, in conclusion, omit to remark the beauty 


of the Hebrew typography, which does honour to the University Press, from 
which it proceeds. 





Biblical Cabinet Atlas. London: Bull. 1832. 


Tus little volume contains not only some very nicely executed maps, but by 
very far the most convenient geographical dictionary which we have seen. It 
is in the form of a fable, and at one view shews the Scripture and Classic 
Names, the Province, Country, Scripture Reference, modern Name, distance, 
and bearing from Jerusalem—Latitude and Longitude, modern Names of 
Country and Province, with remarks ;—all this is in a very clear and convenient 
form, and in a volume of elegant appearance. , 





A Biblical and Theological Dictionary, explanatory of the History, Manners, and 
Customs of the Jews and neighbouring nations, Places and Persons mentioned 
in Scripture, Principal Doctrines of Christians, and Jewish and Christian 
Sects and Heresies. By Richard Watson. Second Edition. London: J. 
Mason. pp. 1067. 


Mr. Watson is, we believe, a Wesleyan minister of great eminence, and the 
work before us shews that he is possessed of great industry and research. 
The work will, we have no doubt, be acceptable to Dissenters, and Mr. Wat- 
son might have made it equally useful to all parties, by giving fair representa- 
tions of their opinions. We regret that he has not done so, as such a book 
is much wanted, and Mr. Watson’s cannot supply the place. We do not 
mean that Mr. Watson has used improper language, or made any improper 
reflections on those who differ from him; we believe, from all we have heard 


of him, that he is incapable of doing so. But we regret that he should have 
inserted such articles as the following :— 


‘* BPISCOPACY. 

‘The Number of Christians in most of the Primitive Churches was at first small ; 
they could easily, when not prevented by persecution, assemble together, and 
they thus formed one church or congregation ; for, in Scripture, the term church is 
never used in the more modern acceptation of the word, but is employed to denote 
either the whole Church of Christ, or a number of disciples meeting for the celebra- 
tion of divine worship. The converts, however, rapidly increased ; and when they 
could no longer meet ia one place, other places would be prepared for them. But 
connected as they still were with the parent church, they would choose from its pres- 
byters their own pastors, and view themselves as under the inspection of (whom 
does the reader think?) the President (!) and the presbytery by whom the affairs of 
the Church. (?) had been previously conducted. ‘The pastors would thus remain 
members of the presbytery, as they had formerly been, and would look up to that one 
among their number who had been accustomed to preside amongst them. They (7?) 
were, in fact, for a considerable time, considered as one with the original church ; 
(What does Mr. Watson mean by saying that the pastors of dispersed congregations, 
or of any congregations, were considered as one with the Church?) the bishop (? Who 
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and what may the bishop thus introduced, dropt as it were from the clouds, be ?) sent 
to them the elements of the Lord’s Supper, as the pledge of unity ; and we find it as- 
serted by ancient writers, that there was one altar and one bishop. ‘There were, in 
this way, gradually established, first in the towns and cities in which the apostles 
had called men to the truth, and then in the contiguous district of country, several 
congregations ; in these, pastors officiated who were authorised by the bishop and 
presbytery, whose superintendence was extended, so that parochial episcopacy was 
insensibly, but naturally changed into diocesan episcopacy, and many of the pres- 
byters sent out by the bishop, residing at their churches, but nevertheless composing 

art of his council, and being summoned to meet with him on important occasions. 
his enlargement of the field of inspection rendered the particular superintendence 
of the bishop more requisite, and was the means both of adding to his influence, and 
of his being regarded as permanently raised above his brethren.” 


Mr. Watson then adds; that sometimes to large new congregations the 
bishop might send several clergy, to one of whom he gave powers like his own, 
and that he was the chorepiscopus (or, as Mr. W. calls it, choro-episcopus). 

If Mr. Watson does not think episcopacy scriptural, he is quite right not to 
accept it; but if he undertakes to give an account of the opinions of Episco- 
palians on the point, (in a dictionary, too, which ought to be of no party,) the 
least he can do is to state the facts of the case, and state also by what argu- 
ment the Episcopalians draw their inferences from these facts. He may refute 
their arguments afterwards if he pleases, and if he can. But we appeal to Mr. 
Watson himself, as a respectable man, and ask him if he can say that the 
extract we have given, in any degree represents the real facts of the case? 
Can any one who knows those facts refrain from a smile at the awkward 
devices to which an anti-episcopalian is obliged to resort to get rid of his oppo- 
nents’ case? Can any one doubt that such shifts are a confession of weakness 
from those who use them? Can the work which contains them be recom- 
mended for general use? We speak sincerely in saying that we regret this, 
as we respect Mr. Watson, and should gladly have seen a work like this exe- 
cuted in an unobjectionable manner, as it is much wanted. 

We should recommend Mr. Watson, in another edition, to pay attention to 
his quotations from classical authors, many of which are incorrect. 





Sermons by the Rev. Hobart Caunter. London: 1832. 


Mr. Caunter, in his preface, informs us that these discourses were preached 
in a London chapel. For such a congregation we certainly think them better 
adapted than for a village church. But to his own hearers they seem to have 
given much satisfaction; and, we think, not without reason. ‘he style, if not 
quite pure, is tluent and easy; the doctrine sound; and the applications often 
forcible and striking. If Mr. C. was unable to refér to other writers for sen- 
timents, which, he says, he may have inadvertently appropriated to himself, 
we wish, at all events, that he had given references to the passages adopted 
from Scripture. This should always be done in printed sermons. 





A Grammar of Ancient Geography, with an Atlas, &e.; by Aaron Arrowsmith ; 
for the use of King’s College. 


Tuts appears to us by very far the most comprehensive and useful manual of 
Ancient Geography yet published. It is well arranged, and is accompanied 
by a volume of questions for the purpose of examination. The Maps are 
executed, like every thing from the name of Arrowsmith, admirably. We are 
inclined to think that, in another edition, it would be well to suppress all 
accounts of the origin of ancient nations, which is too wide and difficult a 
subject for such a work, and to introduce some account of the different state 
of Geography at different periods of Ancient History. 
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PRIMARY VISITATION OF THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER. 
(I’rom a Correspondent.) 


Tue Bishop of Gloucester has just finished his primary Visitation of his Dio- 
cese, in which he has been received in a manner highly gratifying, not only 
to his Lordship, but to every well-wisher of the Church. At cach deanery 
where his Lordship visited, it was stated by the oldest members present, that 
they never remembered so large an attendance of the clergy ; a.circumstance 
which his Lordship hailed as an auspicious omen of unity of purpose and 
devotion to their common duties and interests, as well as of a candid accept- 
ance of, and sympathy in, the views and intentions exhibited in his primary 
charge. Of this charge we have not time to give a detailed account, and it is 
unnecessary for-us to do so, as our readers will probably be in possession of 
it before our next number appears, his Lordship having promised to comply 
with the request unanimously expressed by the clergy of each separate deanery, 
that it should be published. It may be sufficient to say, that it embraces 
principally two topics—ecclesiastical discipline, and the present condition and 
prospects of the establishment. On both these subjects it holds a plain, manly, 
and straightforward language, neither sparing rebuke of any defects in the 
performance of clerical duty, nor disguising the external dangers with which 
the Church is threatened. ‘The charge dwells at some length on the mischiefs 
and the causes of non-residence, and of pluralities, of which, the former is to 
be attributed to the want of any residence for a clergyman; and the latter, to 
the poverty of a great part of the benefices in the diocese. 

His Lordship points out some measures on which he means to insist for 
procuring, in every case where it shall be practicable, the building or purchas- 
ing a residence for the clergyman in every parish which at present wants it, 
with the object of augmenting small livings, with a view to the removal at 
once of non-residence and pluralities. He expresses a hope that ecclesiastical 
corporations will immediately avail themselves of the power offered them by 
the late Act to augment the livings with which they are connected; and as 
the property of the See of Gloucester is at present leased in such a manner as 
to put it out of his Lordship’s power to make any improvements on his part by 
this method, except such as would not take effect till after a considerable 
time, he declares his own intention to set apart one clear tenth of the in- 
come of his bishopric, for the purpose of augmenting small livings in his 
diocese.* We sincerely hope with his Lordship that this example may be 
followed by others, and especially by those who are so much better able, as 
well as so much more bound to make such a sacrifice—we mean the lay im- 
propriators, who now possess, without the accompaniment of any public 
services or duties attached to it, so large a portion of the original endowments 
of the Church. 

With respect to the qualifications of candidates for the ministry, his Lord- 
ship declares his intention not to be satisfied with such attainments as have 
hitherto been considered sufficient to procure admission into the Church. We 
sincerely hope that his remarks on this head may have the effect of increasing 


ee 
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* We happen to know that his Lordship had already acted upon this intention by 
an addition to the income of a very small benefice in an important and populous 
place, making a condition of his benefaction, that double duty should be performed 
in two parish churches where there had been only single duty before. One of these 
churehes was attended by the national school of the place, and, consequently, as that 
church which they attended had only the afternoon service, the children never had 
an opportunity of hearing the gospel or the commandments, 
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still more the efforts making in our universities to obtain a more rigorous pre- 
paration in candidates for the sacred office. He also gives notice that he will 
expect those who mean to present themselves at his ordinations to make 
known to him their intention at least two months previously. 

His Lordship held confirmations, which were numerously attended, at all 
those places in his diocese at which he did not confirm last year. There is 
reason to anticipate substantial advantage to the Church from the community 


of feeling, the prospect of co-operation, and the mutual esteem and good w ill 


which this first visitation has given the opportunity of manifesting, in a very 
marked manner, between the diocesan and his clergy. 


HERTS D. COMMITTEE or rue SOCIETIES ror PROMOTING CHRIS- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE aynp ror tur PROPAGATION or tne GOSPEL. 


A CORRESPONDENT mentions that the annual meeting of the committees was 
held last month at Hertford, the Lord Bishop of Lincoln in the chair, and 
after stating that a gentleman (whose name is here suppressed, as no personal 
reflection is intended) made a very serious attack on the publications of the 
first of these societies, and especially on Crossman’s well known Introduction, 
as un-christian, inquires whether such attacks on the society’s publications, 
at such meetings, are advisable, or even justifiable. 

It seems so well understood and (paradoxical as it may appear) so reasona- 
ble that meetings should be held, not for discussion between those who 
differ, but for the expression of opinion among those who agree, that, on that 
ground alone, the practice inquired about seems very unadvisable. Supposing 
that any books on the society’s list are objectionable, and that an individual 
has a conscientious scruple about them, surely the only step to be taken is to 
address himself to the managing board privately, and lay his objections before 
them. To attack the society at a public meeting, even at head-quarters, can do 
no good, for the matter could not be settled at such a meeting. The dis- 
cussion of the merits or demerits of such a book, in such a meeting, would 
obviously be quite out of the question. If this is the case when we are con- 
sidering the meetings of the parent society, still more true is it when speaking 
of the annual meetings of district committees in the county, which unquestion- 
ably are not called for discussion. The only result of sok attacks on the pub- 
lications of the society, on such an occasion, must be effectually to deter every 
stranger present from joining the society, an effect which one is sure that 
the speaker did not wish to see brought about, because, if he did, he, as a con- 
scientious man, would have left the society himself. The effect which he 
wishes to produce is the removal of the objectionable bool, and surely no 
course can be less effectual than that which he takes, as the objection is 
made in a quarter where there is no power of considering its 3 validity. 

One word must be said here on the many attacks of this sort which have 
been recently made on the older publications on the society’s list. There is 
no book in the world but one, every word and phrase of which will bear to be 
examined by a captious eye. The sum and substance of the doctrine taught 
by the old works on the society’ 8 list is, it can be proved, that the salvation 
of man is wrought, not by man’s merits, but by the death of Jesus Christ 
upon the cross, and that the sanctification of man is effected, not by his own 
strength, but by the aid of God’s Holy Spirit, obtained for him through the 
same sacrifice. This is the sum and substance of the works here spoken of, 
and surely that is all that can fairly be required. The carelessness of the 
writer (for every writer is human) or the tearing a sentence from its con- 
text, may no doubt render some separate sentences objectionable. But if 
they who object will point ‘out the books which they consider as the 
soundest, he must possess a very small share of ingenuity who will not in 
half-an-hour pick out half-a-dozen sentences which, taken separately, shall be 
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as objectionable as heart can desire. It is only to be hoped that every new work 


put on the society’s list will on the whole be as scriptural as the old ones.—Ep.* 


rr 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TWENTY-SIXTH REPORT OF THE 
LONDON HIBERNIAN SOCIETY. 
Provincial View.—The different Schools have been dispersed through twenty- 


wine Counties out of the thirty-two into which Ireland is divided, and are 
arranged in the several Provinces agreeably to the following table :— 





. . B * 
£ 3} > 
f/f | a |Eil 3 
s |. 83 : age| 3 






3672 | 2129 1543 | 89 2504 | 147 
5414} 2569 2845} 108} 4059 | 199 
12,495 | 8709} 38786] 112!| 2052] 266 
34,169 | 11,083 | 23,086 | 568 | 24,840 | 957 


manok 24,490 | 31,269 | 877 | 34,335 | 1 | 90, 





Of the six hundred and ninety-two Day Schools, during the last year, 347 
were under the superintendence of Clergymen of the Established Church of 
{reland; 45 under that of Ministers of other denominations ; 282 in connexion 
with Noblemen, Ladies, or Gentlemen; and 18 had no local Patrons or 
Visitors, in consequence of their peculiar situation. 

Holy Scriptures.—The distribution of the Holy Scriptures, through the 
instrumentality of your Schools and Scripture readers, has this year been four 
thousand seven hundred and twelve Bibles, and twelve thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-two Testaments in the English Language. The demand for 
Scriptures in the Irish tongue has been only sixty-nine Bibles, and three 
hundred and thirty Testaments. The whole number of Bibles and Testaments 
distributed by this Society from its commencement appears to have been two 
hundred and seventy-three thousand five hundred and nineteen. 

Receipts and Expenditure-—The Receipts of the present year, your Com- 
mittee are happy to state, have materially exceeded the Expenditure, having 
amounted to 92371. 7s. 1d., while the expenses have been 8297/. 8s. 1d. As, 
however, the Society was indebted to its Treasurer and the Agent for Irelana 
at the commencement of your current year, 1525/. 7s. 5d.; the deficiency, at the 
period of closing your annual account, still amounted to 5851. 8s. 5d. 

Application for Schools.—Y our Committee have, through want of funds, been 
compelled in the last year to decline applications for above one hundred and 
sixty Schools, in which about ten thousand persons would have received 
instruction. Yet the average expense of educating a child in your Schools is 
less than that of any other Institution your Committee can discover; being, 
when every expense of officers, &c. is included, less than three shillings per 
child, per annum. 





* Thus, for example, in Mr. Evans’s “ Church of God,” in the Sermon on the 
Natural and Spiritual Birth, there are phrases which, taken separately, would look as 
if the author had adopted the doctrine of sudden conversion ; but when they are viewed 
in connexion with the whole of that admirable volume, it becomes clear that no such 
notion eyer entered the mind of the excellent writer, 


Vou. I.—Sept. 1882 5 
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Comparative Statement of the London Hibernian and Irish Societies, 
drawn up by mutual Agreement. 


1. The London Hibernian Society teaches all its scholars, primarily, to 
read the English language, and only teaches Irish to those who, having in 
some degree learned to read English, are desirous of instruction in Irish also. 
Its scholars are principally children, though it instructs some adults. Its 
schools are all fixed and stated schools, which are publicly inspected and ex- 
amined every quarter. It employs Scripture readers in English and Irish, and 
distributes the Holy Scriptures in both languages. 

2. The Irish Society teaches all its scholars, primarily, to read the Irish 
language. It seeks out the Irish speaking people as the sole object of its 
care, and teaches the English only in the way of translation from the Irish. 
Its scholars are principally adults, though it instructs some children. Its 
schools are rarely stated schools, but the pupils are taught either in their own 
houses, or in the Masters’ houses on Sundays, holidays, or in the evenings ; 
and thus prepared for the periodical examination of the Inspector, on whose 
report of progress they are paid for. It employs the unoccupied time of their 
competent Inspectors in visiting the houses of the Irish peasantry, reading to 
them the Scriptures, and exciting a thirst for instruction in the Irish language 
exclusively ; and distributes the Holy Scriptures in Irish, together with Irish 
Prayer Books, where acceptable. 

From this simple statement of the two Societies, it appears that they both 
aim at the same grand object of Scriptural instruction, though by different 
means, suited to the different descriptions of persons in Ireland. Each Society 
occupies a distinct field. The usefulness of each Society is at present restricted 
only by its funds, and may be extended in almost an unlimited degree if 


adequate funds can be obtained. 


The London Hibernian Society is necessary and effectual for those speaking 
English, and also does much for those who, having first acquired English, 
desire also to be enabled to read Irish. 

The Irish Society does nothing for the English speaking people; it confines 
its exertions, and has been effectual, to the population that know Irish with 
some English, or know Irish only. 





ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS AT THE TWENTY-FOURTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIANITY AMONGST THE JEWS. 

Tue Sermon was preached at St. Clement Danes, Strand, on Thursday evening, 

May 3, by the Rev. W. Jowett, A.M., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 

Cambridge, from 2 Cor. ili. 12—18. Collection, 30/. 18s. lld. 

The Annual Meeting was held at Exeter Hall, on Friday morning, May 4. 
The Chair was taken by Sir T. Baring, Bart., M.P. 

The receipts have amounted to the sum of 11,6231. 8s. 5d., which, when 
compared with the preceding year, exhibits a decrease of about 2500/. Of 
this difference, however, about 700/. is under the head of Legacies received; 
and the preceding year was one of extraordinary exertion among the friends of 
the Society, by which means the receipts were then increased 2000/., and the 
year just passed has been marked by peculiar circumstances of distress, alarm, 
and political excitement. 

A new Auxiliary has lately been established in the town of Northampton. 
The Society is not at present embarrassed in its work by the diminution in the 
receipts. Some of its operations have been in great measure suspended 





during the year, owing to the war in Poland, and the prevalence of pestilence 
in so many Missionary Stations. The same causes have prevented the Com- 
mittee from sending out more than a very few copies of the Scriptures. 
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Now, however, when these countries are again open, without an increase of 
funds, increased exertions must lead to embarrassment in your operations. 

The late Chaplain and Honorary Secretary, the Rev. C. S. Hawtrey, after a 
short but severe illness of only nine days, died on the 17th of July, 1831. 

At a late period of the year 1831, the Rev. T. Mortimer felt that, from pecu- 
liar circumstances, he should no longer be able to continue as one of the 
Secretaries, and resigned in December last. But he will give such occasional 
assistance in visiting your Auxiliary Societies as his duties will permit. 

In March, the Committee appointed the Secretary, the Rev. J. B. Cart- 
wright, to the Chapel at Bethnal-green, vacant by the death of Mr. Hawtrey, 
and he has accordingly entered upon his new office under the licence of the 
Lord Bishop of London. He will undertake the foreign and missionary cor- 
respondence, as well as superintend the publications, relinquishing every other 
duty of Secretary. 

Scnoots.—In the Schools at Bethnal-green, there are now thirty boys, six 
having gone out and the same number having been admitted during the year, 
and thirty-seven girls, two having gone out and two others having been re- 
ceived in their place. This small number is owing to the restriction which it 
was thought necessary to adopt during the past year, but there are several 
applicants who have been waiting for some time for the admission of their 
children. 

Seminary.—At the period of the last Anniversary there were five missionary 
students in the Seminary, and four others have been since admitted, making 
a total of nine candidates for missionary service. Of this number, four have 
been appointed to different stations on the Continent of Europe, and one to the 
coast of Africa. 

On a late occasion, when they were favoured with a numerous attendance 
of clerical members, the Committee (from the expense necessarily incurred in 
carrying it on) resolved to take means for discontinuing the Seminary at the 
earliest possible period, consistently with attention to the interests of all per- 
sons connected with the establishment—at the same time fully recognizing the 
importance of communicating to Missionary candidates such instruction as 
may qualify them for future usefulness. 

Treasurer.—John Labouchere, Esq., has undertaken the office of Treasurer 
to your Society. 

Miss1ons.—The present number of Missionaries, with four agents em- 
ployed by the Local Committees in Calcutta and Madras, make a total of 
thirty-eight, of which thirteen are converted Jews. There are also five indi- 
viduals employed as Schoolmasters at Dantzic and in the Grand Duchy of 
Posen. 

STations.—England, Holland, France, Hamburgh, Cologne, Lippstadt, 
'rankfort-on-the-Maine, Offenbach, Dresden, Konigsberg, Thorn, Posen, 
Breslaw, Warsaw, Lublin, Syria and Palestine, Smyrna, Algiers, Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. 

England.—The Rev. J. C. Reichardt still continues to preside over the In- 
stitution for affording employment to baptized Jews, and gives daily religious 
instruction to the inmates. He also receives the visits of Jews at his own house, 
and embraces such opportunities as are presented of making known the Gos- 
pel to the Jews in general. 

The Rev. M. S. Alexander now resides near your Episcopal Chapel, and 
has a room appropriated te the reception of Jews. Mr. A. has continued to 
address the Jews from the pulpit of the Episcopal Chapel at the stated lectures, 
and sometimes on other occasions. ‘The number who attend of course varies, 
but it is in general increasingly encouraging. 

One individual was baptized a few months ago at Huddersfield. 

There is much activity excited among the believing Jews in London in behalf 
of their unbelieving brethren, and there is reason to believe that great good has 
been the result. 
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Shortly before the death of your late Chaplain, he privately baptized a Jewess 
who was evidently drawing near her end. 

About the same time a converted Jew, and three of his children, were 
baptized at your Episcopal Chapel. 

Your Committee cannot help noticing here the happy death of a Jewish 
convert a few months ago at Clapham. 

Holland.—Mr. Bellson, who is of the Jewish nation, found infidelity awfully 
prevalent amongst the Jews of Cassel and neighbourhood ; and when he endea- 
voured to reprove their unbelief, they frequently answered by referring to the 
infidelity so general among nominal Christians themselves. 

Mr. Davenport is about to join Mr. Bellson immediately at Rotterdam. 
Mr. West has been for some months in Holland, chiefly at Rotterdam, where 
he has obtained access to many of the Jews. Great numbers have heard the 
truth, some have seemed to inquire further after it, and others have been 
stirred up to great enmity and opposition. Mr. West has visited Amsterdam, 
the Hague, and other Dutch towns, in all of which he has had encauragement 
in his intercourse with the Jews. 

France.—The Rev. P. J. Oster continues still to travel through different 
parts of France. Mr. Oster considers the French Jews mueh less accessible 
since the revolution of 1830, as they now consider themselves free to oppose 
Christianity openly as nothing but folly and vanity. Some of the Jews boasted, 
that there were now but few persons in France, whether Jews or Christians, 
who believed in the necessity of any religion. 

Appeals in behalf of the Jews have been published, and collections made. 
At Toulouse, a Society has been formed, which has addressed a letter to your 
Committee, offering to co-operate in the work. 

Switzerland.—Mr. Moritz was requested to visit Langenau and Endingen, 
two Jewish villages in the canton of Argovie, containing, it is said, about 1600 
Jews. They came to him at the inn during the whole of each day to converse 
about serious subjects; he was permitted to instruct the children in their 
schools; and on their sabbath he went to the synagogue, where, after the 
Haphtorah, or portion of the Prophets for the day, had been read, he was 
allowed freely to explain its meauing in a Christian manuer, simply directing 
his hearers to the Lord Jesus Christ. Mr. Moritz writes, that nearly the 
whole synagogue had gathered round him, listening very attentively, and some 
said, “These are the trae Words of God, to which we ought to give heed.” 
On leaving the synagogue a number of Jews followed him to the inn; and the 
remainder of the sabbath was spent in addressing the crowds of men, women, 
and children, who continued to assemble in the open air. 

Cologne.—Mr. J. Stockfeld, in the district of the Lower Rhine, directs his 
efforts to the circulation of the Scriptures, and to their introduction into Jewish 
schools, in which he has proved eminently successful. 

Frankfort-on-the- Maine.—Mr. Moritz continues to reside at Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, where he has continual opportunities of preaching the Gospel and 
distributing the Scriptures among the Jews, especially among the foreign Jews 
who come to Frankfort for purposes of traffic, or are passing through on their 
journey elsewhere. He has, during the past year, travelled for many months, 
ehiefly in the kingdom of Wirtemberg, testifying to the Jews the Gospel of 
the grace of God. The reception which he met with was various; but the 
Gospel was preached, and your Committee pray that the Holy Spirit may 
follow it with a blessing. 

Mr. Marc has also of late travelled through part of Wirtemberg with the 
same object. 

Dresden.—Mr. J. P. Goldberg resides at Dresden, but has spent great part 
of the last year in a journey through Bavaria, and other countries of Southern 
Germany. He continues his regular visits to the fairs at Leipsic. Last summer, 
he says, that he saw several Jews, who were anxiously seeking the truth, which 
strengthened his faith and revived his hope. 
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Mr. Goldberg mentions the existence of a great expectation amongst the 
Jews that their Messiah is near at hand. 

Berlin.—The letters of a German Clergyman, written in the course of last 
year, state that the writer had himself baptized nineteen Jewish converts in 
about three years. 

Kénigsberg.—Notwithstanding the state of Poland, in three or four months 
of the early part of the year, Mr. Bergfeldt had received 15. from Jews for 
copies of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Dantzic.—The Schoo] for Jewish children, according to the last account, 
contained nearly ninety children. 

Posen.—In July last, the Rev. J. G. G. Wermelskirch gave your Committee 
an account of the peaceful death of a Jewish convert, occupying a respectable 
situation in the Government service, who had been baptized some years ago. 
He also mentions the baptism of another Jew who had at different times heard 
the truth from the Missionaries Gerlach and Hartmann, and after much 
struggling against the convictions of his conscience, came to Posen, where he 
was instructed and baptized by Mr. Wermelskirch. 

The Schools at Posen, Margonin, Schlichtingsheim, and Storchnest, are 
again beginning to resume their former appearance, and the children are im- 
proving in regularity of attendance and in knowledge of the Holy Seriptures. 

Warsaw.—In Warsaw the Missionaries baptized four Jews, and also a 
respectable Jewish physician with his wife and children, They have an insti- 
tution for printing and bookbinding, in which about forty Jews have been 
employed. There are seven at present. j; 

Lublin.—The Missionaries and their families underwent danger and injury 
from the Russian soldiers. 

Africa.—The Rev. John Nicolayson has paid a second visit to the Jews of 
Algiers. He gives a wretched picture of their deplorable state. However, he 
found no difficulty in disposing of the Old Testament Scriptures in Hebrew, 
which they were exceedingly ready to purchase, and eager to read. 





SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF JUVENILE VAGRANCY, 


On the 18th ult. a meeting of the above-mentioned Society was held at their 
rooms in Sackville-street, Piccadilly, for the purpose of discussing the expe- 
diency of calling a General Meeting of the friends of the Institution, and 
for other purposes. Captain Brenton, R.N., took the Chair. His object was 
to bring the state of the Society fairly under the eye of the public, his propo- 
sitions being founded on the manifest increase of juvenile vagrancy. It could 
not be denied that there were 15,000 boys wandering about the streets of the 
metropolis without any means of getting a livelihood. He had applied to the 
Bishop of London to patronize the undertaking; but, on acquainting his 
Lordship that the thirty-six boys now at West Ham Abbey had planted nine 
acres of potatoes, the Right Rev. Prelate observed, that that afforded ample 
reason why he should not countenance it, because there were too many agri- 
cultural labourers in the country already; upon which he (the chairman) 
rejoined, that there was no instance on record of a country having been 
injured by agriculture, though many have suffered disastrous effects from 
commerce. He had waited in vain, year after year, in the hope that Parlia- 
ment would introduce some measure to improve the wretched condition of 
the lower orders, and nothing having been accomplished for their relief, had 
made him (Captain B.) a reformer. The Duke of Richmond had acknow- 
ledged to him that he was correct in the views which he took of the subject, 
but then the Noble Duke admitted that he could not prevail on Members of 
the Legislature to adopt them. The gallant officer dwelt at considerable 
length on the advantages which would arise from Government consenting to 
place a ship of war at his disposal, at Spithead, as an asylum for refractory 
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boys, whom he would educate for the naval service ; and concluded by stating 
that the subscriptions of 10,000 householders at 5s. each, with the powerful 
aid of the press, would place the affairs of the Society in a flourishing state. 
After several gentlemen had spoken in favour of the object, the Meeting 
adjourned sine die. [If this is a correct report, this is one among the endless 
specimens which offer themselves every day of the wild and crude notions not 
only entertained, but brought forward without a moment’s reflexion or the 
slightest scruple, by persons totally unable to weigh the difficulties of an under- 
taking, or to judge of the right means of curing moral evils. What, too, can 
be more grossly unfair to persons in the station occupied by the Bishop of 
London, than that visionaries should first ask their countenance for any wild 
scheme, and then give their own version of the reasons assigned for refusing it, 
and of the conversation that passes? On this topic, it may be observed, that 
Mr. Gauntlett’s letter to the Anti-Slavery Society shall be given in the next 
number.—Eb.] 





GENERAL CEMETERY COMPANY. 


On the 24th ult. the first general meeting of this company, since the passing 
of the Cemetery Bill, was held in Exeter Hall, pursuant to the Act of Parlia- 
ment—Lord Viscount Ingestrie in the chair. The Chairman having made 
a few preliminary observations on the meeting and the advantages of such 
an undertaking, the report of the committee was read. It stated that the 
ground at Kensall-green, containing 54 acres, was purchased for 94007. The 
capital subscribed for already was 36,725/.; of this, 22,193/. were paid. 
There remained in hand, after deducting all the necessary disbursements, a 
balance of 7168/.18s. The ground was now carefully drained, and a boundary 
wall of the best masonry was nearly completed. There was also a large and 
an effectual water-course made under the Paddington-canal. The claims of 
the metropolitan clergy, whose fees arising from burials in their several 
churchyards would be considerably diminished by the formation of the ceme- 
tery, were also considered, and a compensation-clause was accordingly intro- 
duced in the Act of Parliament. The clergyman was now entitled to a fee of 
5s. for each person from his parish who was buried in the cemetery, in a vault 
or tomb, and ls. for each body buried in the open ground. But as a great 
portion of the income of the Rector of Marylebone was derived from the 
burial fees, it was enacted, that besides the usual fees paid for the burial in the 
cemetery, he should receive 2s. 6d. additional. 

The Chairman and several other gentlemen eulogised the meritorious ser- 
vices of Mr. Carden, who was appointed registrar of the Society. Twelve 
directors, a clerk, and other officers, were then elected; and, after a long and 
mixed discussion respecting various points of detail and internal regulation of 
the Society, the meeting broke up. 


—— _—— 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE ESTABLISHMENT, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 
STATE or tur DUTCH POOR COLONY or FREDERICK’S-OORD ; 


Submitted to the consideration of Members of Parliament and Patriotic Characters 
generally, by the Commitiee of the 


UNITED KINGDOM AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT INSTITUTION. 


In the year 1818, a society was formed at the Hague, with the design of 
extirpating, as much as possible, the great poverty and distress which then 
existed in that country, by the application of manual industry to the cultiva- 
tion of barren soils ; and by instructing those under their care in the means 
of supplying themselves with such articles of food, clothing, and manufactures, 
as their comfort required. The society proposed to effect its design by vigilant 
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care and superintendence ; by a moderate outlay of capital; and by an im- 
proved system of Agriculture. 

The first object of the society was to raise subscriptions for the purchase of 
waste land. Twenty thousand persons put down their names for one penny 
a week, and an annual revenue was raised for the first experiment of 
5833. With a portion of this money they purchased an estate of 1000 
acres, the whole of which, with the exception of about 80 or 100 acres, 
was covered with stunted heather and mossy earth. A more unpromising 
subject for agricultural operations could scarcely have been selected; but the 
very bleakness and desolation of its surface, and its comparatively feeble 
powers of production, were the reasons that induced them to select it asa 
first attempt ; justly conceiving, that if success should attend them under such 
unfavourable circumstances, they must undoubtedly succeed in more eligible 
situations. 

In September, 1818, the buildings on the farm were commenced, and by the 
first of November they had erected a warehouse, a school, two manufacturing 
halls, and fifty-two farming cottages, each with seven acres of land attached, 
which were taken possession of by fifty-two families of destitute poor. 

The principal regulations to which the colonists were subject, and which 
they entered into an agreement to observe, were as follow :—To obey the di- 
rections of the officers placed over them—to avoid everything approaching 
to insolence or immodesty—to practice cleanliness in themselves and children— 
to attend the public service of God on Sundays and on other occasions—to 
refund gradually the expenses of the society in their establishment, viz. cattle, 
clothing, furniture, tools, &c.—to be responsible for damage done to any of these 
articles or totheir cattle—to perform the allotted portion of labour within a given 
time, or to forfeit a portion of wages; and to be present at the proper time for 
commencing labour under a similar penalty. No money or provisions to be 
received without a card, to be given when the appointed task was concluded. 
Food to be furnished by the society, till the land should produce sufficient for 
the support of the colonists. 

The maximum expenses incurred in locating a family upon one of these 
colonial farms were as follow: ’ 

§. 


1 For buildings on each colonial farm....cccccccecsevccceeseess 41 13 
2 For furniture and agricultural implements.....ccsecesesesesss 8 6 
3 For clothes for colonial family ...........eeeee0% cocccccceces 19 10 
4 For two cows, or one cow and ten sheep .......cseeeeeceecees 12 10 
5 For seed of the first year, and the first cultivation of each farm 33 6 
6 For advances in provisions during the first year ...cescccsesss 4 3 
7 For other advances ........ op becacbocsocscocetesesccesosenne  &.o 
8 For flax and wool for manufacturing ..cscecccsssccesecceeses 16 13 
9 For price of sevenacres of uncultivated land ....ceseceseesee 8 G 
£14113 4 

The whole expenses are gradually repaid by the colonists in the course of 
sixteen years. The usual method of doing this is by paying to the society, 
in the first year, one half of the crop; in the second, one third; and after- 
wards an annual rent of 4/1. 3s. 4d. There is also paid a certain rent for the 
cows, a certain proportion of their total earnings, and, if necessary, a cer- 
tain deduction from their harvest. The yearly expenses of the colonists may 
be set down therefore pretty nearly as follow : 
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Cost of seed, &. ccccceseeces ey ee svcccoseceseesecéasccees: ~ U* Or 

Rent TERE EUE EEL EE EEE EEE eceeereesseseeeeeeee 4 3 + 

fee or stusdet co vali edcrccccsssese OMS 

Expense of management by society's Officers ....0+..++++: eoens 1 ae 
Repayment of first advances for clothes, food, Xc. furnished by 

the society eoevee CeO HHH R HOSE TERE SEE ETE H EEE 3 15 4 


Annual expenses of support, clothes, XC. os sce scscsseseceeee 21 0 0 


£39 18 
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The smallest yearly produce from one of these cultivated farms of seven acres 
cannot be estimated at lessthan 43/, 15s. (and some farms produce twice that 
value), and as each family may earn by field labour and domestic manufacture, 
for themselves or other inmates of the colony, 161. 8s. 4d., besides attending to 
their own land, we shall have 60/. 3s. 4d. net income of each family; there 
will remain, therefore, 21/. 1s. 8d. net surplus. 

We see, then, how easy it is for a colonial family, not only to repay in six- 
teen years to the society every sum which has been advanced to them, but 
also to accumulate considerable property. 

There are other important advantages which the colonists may obtain, if 
they exhibit peculiar industry and good conduct, in the shape of medals, and 
other rewards ; and to all the colonists is afforded the privilege, when they 
have liquidated the whole amount due from them to the society, of holding 
their respective farms with no other payment than the trifling sum annually, 
for rent, of 41. 3s. 4d.—The rest of the produce is their own. The buildings 
and land remain for ever the property of the society, and the colonists are in 
the same situation as tenants in this country. 

The results of the plan in Holland were highly satisfactory. An eye wit- 
ness who visited the first colony (Frederick’s-Oord) in 1826, expresses him- 
self thus :—*‘ We noticed its condition with peculiar delight. The crops were 
luxuriant, the colonists healthful, and the houses comfortable. Several of the 
colonists had acquired considerable property. Many gardens were planted 
with currant, pear, and apple trees, and tastefully ornamented with flowers. 
Additional live stock, belonging to the colonists themselves, were frequently 
pointed out; and around not a few of the houses lay webs of linen bleaching, 
which had been wove on their own account, by persons who, only four years 
before, were among the outcasts of society. The families found at dinner 
had quite the appearance of wealthy peasants; and, from the quantity and 
quality of the food before them, might have been considered not inferior to the 
smaller tenantry of this country.” And nothing can exceed the improvement 
in the morals of the colonists. Many of them were truly, before their arrival, 
** outcasts of society ;” but out of the vast number of 30,000, it had been un- 
necessary, during the first six years of their establishment, to deliver any to 
the civil judge, except in one instance of a man for stealing turf. ‘‘ Real and 
heartfelt piety (says a clergyman of one of the colonies) is rapidly increasing.” 
Their attention to their religious duties was excellent, and no complaint had 
been made against any one of the colonists by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring villages. 

The state of the socicty’s funds is also highly satisfactory. Besides the 
augmented value of their estatés, they have paid off a large proportion of the 
borrowed money, and have the surest prospect of being able to repay the 
whole within the sixteen years for which it was lent. 

The establishment of Frederick’s-Oord still continues to be prosperous, and 
is thus described by a gentleman who recently visited it :— 

‘The colony is situated on the confines of Drenthe and Friezland, in a dis- 
tant and desolate part of Holland, but deserves much notice from being the 
first and largest establishment of its kind for indigent poor, and from having 
occupied more than any other the attention and examination of the Dutch 
people. I took up my abode in the colony at a clean and comfortable inn, 
established chiefly for visitors. A small picturesque wood of oak and fir-trees 
forms the centre of this vast agricultural village, entirely occupied by those who 
would in England be called paupers. On visiting the part first inhabited, I 
found a number of small neatly built cottages, uniform as to size, shape, and 
position, each standing separate, and having adjoining between five and six 
statute acres, occupied by grass, barley, rye, and potatoes, in small partitions, 
without hedges or other fences, but merely separations of narrow raised paths, 
the cattle being fed in the house. Besides the farm attached to each dwelling 
house, and cultivated according to the direction of a skilful superintendant, 
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there is a garden for each family entirely at their own disposal. It was gene- 
rally filled with vegetables, and embellished with flowers. On walking to the 
boundaries of the cultivated district, | examined the nature of the soil which 
had been thus reclaimed, and in a few years undergone such a complete me- 
tamorphosis. In its natural state it was as poor and as destitute of vegetation 
as can be conceived, consisting of a surface of heath and mossy earth, resting 
on a substratum of sand. An English common or Irish bog is apparently a 
paradise of fertility, in comparison with the sterile heath which has been 
partially converted toa state of high production by labour, vigilance, and a 
fortunate system of culture, under the care of a benevolent association. The 
grand secret of rendering the land fertile appeared to be in their peculiar 
mode of providing immense quantities of manure—the moving power in agri- 
culture; and this 1 found was done by always feeding the cattle in the 
house, or rather in the barn behind it, and bedding them with plenty of thin 
dry turf. 

“The inhabitants whom I met were well clothed, healthy, and cheerful, 
and | was more than once invited to enter and examine the cottages, with 
which the occupants seemed highly satisfied ; and so far from the strict disei- 
pline of the establishment having produced anything dull or slavish in their 
character, they appeared to me more lively and energetic than any of 
their Dutch brethren I had met with before. The interior of the cottages 
was most comfortably arranged, and fitted up with all the requisites for 
cookery and cleanliness. Clocks, prints, and other humble ornaments, were 
not uncommon. Adjoining to every dwelling house was a barn occupied by 
a cow and pigs, in separate partitions, and also by a heap of turf, and another 
of potatoes. The most cautious investigation has been exercised to discover 
the best method of enabling the poor to supply their own wants in every 
point, however trifling, though I might mention some instances which would 
draw fortha smile. A family of paupers arrives at the colony, destitute of 
the most common necessaries of life, perhaps having been for a long period 
unemployed and uneducated, and without hope as to future melioration. In 
one hour after their arrival, the said family is housed and clothed, supplied 
with food and furniture, with a garden, pigs, and cow, support in case of 
sickness, education for children, with certain rewards for labour, and a pros- 
pect, ultimately, of independence.” 


Such being the happy results attending these philanthropic exertions of the 
Dutch, let us consider how far we may hope for success by the adoption of a 
similar plan in our own country. From an estimate laid before Parliament in 
May, 1827, it appears that in Great Britain alone are nearly three millions 
anda half acres of waste land, fit for cultivation ;—in Ireland nearly five mil- 
lions: altogether in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, fifteen millions 
of acres of land, stated to be as good on the average as any now in cultivation; 
besides about an equal quantity which is considered unprofitable, or incapable 
of much improvement. That we have an enormous amount of capital in the 
market is universally acknowledged. By the reports of the Emigration Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, the cost of the expatriation of a pauper fa- 
mily consisting of five persons, to colonize America, is estimated at 60/. Now 
when it is considered that the money thus expended is lost to the empire 
to commerce, or revenue—it will be apparent that if we have within our 
power the means of advantageously oceupying our labour and capital at home, 
it is wholly at variance with every established principle of sound policy to 
encourage any extensive scheme of emigration. 


It is therefore Resolved— 


That a society be established, and be entitled the “‘ United Kingdom Agricul- 
tural Employment Institution.” 


Vou. I1.—Sept. 1832. L 
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That the object of this institution be, to provide prodactive employment for 
the unoccupied portion of the population of the United Kingdom, and 
by enabling our industrious labourers to assist themselves, to contri- 
bute to replace that important branch of the community, the Ancient 
Yeomanry or Small Farmer. 


It is in contemplation to commence operations as soon as subscriptions &c. 
are received to the amount of 5000/., and a general meeting is designed to be 
held when a sufficient number of names have been entered.* 


. BensAMIN Witts, Hon. Sec. 
32, Sackville Street. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF HIS MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS 
FOR BUILDING CHURCHES. 


In their last Report, his Majesty’s Commissioners stated, that 168 churches 
and chapels had been at that time completed; in which accommodation had 
been provided for 231,367 persons, including 128,082 free seats for the use of 
the poor. 

They have now to state, that twenty churches and chapels have since been 
completed at the following places: viz.—At Cleckheaton, p. of Birstal, York- 
shire; p. of St. Philip and Jacob, Bristol ; Worcester-square, Bath; p. of St. 
Michael, Coventry; at East Stonehouse, Devonshire; at Highgate, Middle- 
sex; at Brighouse, p. of Halifax, Yorkshire; in the town of Halifax, York- 
shire; on Saffron-hill, p. of St. Andrew, Holborn, Middlesex; at Wordsley, 
p. of Kingswinford, Staffordshire; at Sydenham, p. of Lewisham, Kent; in 
the p. of Lyncombe and Widcombe, Somersetshire ; in Travis-street, Man- 
chester, Lancashire ; at Paddington, Middlesex; at Todmorden, p. of Roch- 
dale, Lancashire ; at Abersychan, p. of Trevethin, Monmouthshire; at Ulver- 
stone, Lancashire; at Toxteth Park, p. of Walton-on-the-hill, Lancashire ; at 
Pemberton, p. of Wigan, Lancashire; and at Tunstal, p. of Wolstanton, Staf- 
fordshire. In these twenty churches and chapels accommodation has been 
provided for 26,361 persous, including 14,039 free seats for the poor. Thus, 
on the whole, 188 churches and chapels have now been completed, and therein 
a total provision has been made for 257,728 persons, including 142,121 free 
seats, for the use of the poor, the number of sittings being estimated according 
to a scale laid down by his Majesty’s Commissioners. 

Nineteen churches and chape!s are building at the following places: viz.— 
At Aberystwith, Cardiganshire; at Nineveh, p. of St. Martin, Birmingham, 
Warwickshire ; at Tockholes, p. of Blackburn, Lancashire; in the p. of St. 
George, Bloomsbury, Middlesex; at Cheshunt, Hertfordshire; in Sharp’s- 
square, p. of St. James, Clerkenwell, Middlesex; at Great Yarmouth, Norfolk ; 
at Hetton-le-Hole, p. of Hoghton-le-Spring, Durham; at Hebden Bridge, p. of 
Halifax, Yorkshire ; at Benwell, p. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Northumberland ; 
at Wuerdle, p. of Rochdale, Lancashire; in the p. of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
Middlesex ; at Shelton, and at Lane end, p. of Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafford- 
shire; at Hyde, p. of Stockport, Cheshire ; at Stratford, p. of West Ham, 
Essex ; at Croft, p. of Winwick, Lancashire; at Wrockwardine Wood, p. of 
Wrockwardine, Salop; and at Haigh, p. of Wigan, Lancashire. 
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* The same account of Frederick’s-Oord has been sent to the Magazine with an 
account of another institution of the same name as this, but having different bankers 
and treasurer, and with some different regulations. Are these two stages of the 
same society, or two different ones? If different, in the next Number their plans 
of management shall be detailed, as they differ in nothing else. Whether taking 
waste land into cultivation is desirable at present is another question. —Ep. 
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Plans have been approved for eight other churches and chapels, to be built 
at the following places: viz.—At Tredegar, p. of Bedwelty, Monmouthshire ; 
at Crosstones, p. of Halifax, Yorkshire ; in the town of Liverpool, Lancashire; 
at Bollington, p. of Prestbury, Lancashire; at Norbury, p. of Stockport, 
Cheshire ; at Spotland, p. of Rochdale, Lancashire; at Tynemouth, Northum- 
berland; and in Edward’s Garden, p. of Walcot, Bath. The buildings in 
these cases will be commenced as soon as the conveyances of the sites shail 
have been obtained, and contracts entered into for the performance of the 
works. 

That they have proposed to make grants in aid of building churches and 
chapels at the following eleven places: viz —At Carmarthen, Carmarthen- 
shire; in the p. of St. Mary, Dover, Kent; at Dawley, Salop; at Oldbury, 
p. of Hales Owen, Salop; in the neighbourhood of Gray’s-inn-lane, p. of St. 
Andrew, Holborn, Middlesex; at Newtown, Montgomeryshire; at Tong, p. 
of Prestwich, Lancashire; in the parishes of Stepney, St. Luke, Old-street, 
St. George-in-the-East, and St. Giles-in-the-Fields, in Middlesex; the plans 
for which have not yet been laid before the Board. 

Since the last Report, the p. of St. Luke, Chelsea, in Middlesex, has been 
divided into two distinct and separate parishes, under the provisions of the 16 
sec. of the Act of the 58 Geo. III., c. 45; and district parishes have been 
formed, under the 21 sec. of the same Act, for the chapels at Morley and Gil- 
dersome, p. of Batley, Yorkshire; in the p. of St. Mary, Carlisle; at Kirk- 
stall, p. of Leeds, Yorkshire; at Gornal and Coseley, p. of Sedgeley, Stafford- 
shire; and at Tonbridge Wells, p. of Tonbridge, Kent. 

His Majesty’s Commissioners have, since their last Report, and without 
any aid from the Parliamentary Fund, afforded, or expressed their willingness 
to afford, facilities for obtaining additional burial grounds for the parishes of 
Ashton-under-Lyme, Lancashire ; Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire ; Sidmouth, 
Devonshire; Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire; Tormoham, Devonshire; and 
Welshpool, Montgomeryshire ; and also for obtaining sites for new churches 
and chapels, in the parishes of Lowestoft, Suffolk ; and Wantage, Berkshire. 

The exchequer bills which have been issued to this day, amount to 1,440,000. 


Church Commissioners’ Office, 24th July, 1832. 


FROM THE THIRD REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED 
TO INQUIRE INTO THE LAW OF REAL PROPERTY. 


Wiru respect to Church Property, the recommendations of the Commissioners 
are very important, and their views on the subject cannot be better explained 
than in their own words :— 

After much deliberation, we have come to the conclusion, that a statute 
of limitations for the Church would be beneficial. 

In all proposed improvements in the law, property is to be respected, and 
we feel not only that the property of the Church should be held quite as invio- 
lable as that belonging to individuals, but that the public interest is concerned 
in preventing encroachments upon rights which were conferred for the public 
good. We think it desirable that there should be a final settlement between 
the Church and the laity, upon the basis of present enjoyments, but so as not 
to give sanction on either side to any recent usurpation which has not acquired 
the semblance of established right. This plan we consider will most nearly 
reconcile strict right with the interests of all parties. 

The rule ‘ Nullum tempus occurrit ecclesiz,’ while it has worked much 
vexation and prejudice to the laity, has by no means proportionably enriched 
the Church, 

As to the individual members of the ecclesiastical bodies, we believe that the 
attempts to revive ancient claims, with whatever success they have been 
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That the object of this institution be, to provide prodactive employment for 
the unoccupied portion of the population of the United Kingdom, and 
by enabling our industrious labourers to assist themselves, to contri- 
bute to replace that important branch of the community, the Ancient 
Yeomanry or Small Farmer. 


It is in contemplation to commence operations as soon as subscriptions &c. 
are received to the amount of 5000/., and a general meeting is designed to be 
held when a sufficient number of names have been entered.* 

. Bensamin Wituxs, Hon. Sec. 
32, Sackville Street. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF HIS MAJESTY'S COMMISSIONERS 
FOR BUILDING CHURCHES. 


In their last Report, his Majesty’s Commissioners stated, that 168 churches 
and chapels had been at that time completed; in which accommodation had 
been provided for 231,367 persons, including 128,082 free seats for the use of 
the poor. 

They have now to state, that twenty churches and chapels have since been 
completed at the following places: viz.—At Cleckheaton, p. of Birstal, York- 
shire; p. of St. Philip and Jacob, Bristol; Worcester-square, Bath; p. of St. 
Michael, Coventry; at East Stonehouse, Devonshire; at Highgate, Middle- 
sex; at Brighouse, p. of Halifax, Yorkshire; in the town of Halifax, York- 
shire; on Saffron-hill, p. of St. Andrew, Holborn, Middlesex; at Wordsley, 
p. of Kingswinford, Staffordshire; at Sydenham, p. of Lewisham, Kent; in 
the p. of Lyncombe and Widcombe, Somersetshire ; in Travis-street, Man- 
chester, Lancashire; at Paddington, Middlesex; at Todmorden, p. of Roch- 
dale, Lancashire ; at Abersychan, p. of Trevethin, Monmouthshire; at Ulver- 
stone, Lancashire; at Toxteth Park, p. of Walton-on-the-hill, Lancashire ; at 
Pemberton, p. of Wigan, Lancashire; and at Tunstal, p. of Wolstanton, Staf- 
fordshire. In these twenty churches and chapels accommodation has been 
provided for 26,361 persons, including 14,039 free seats for the poor. Thus, 
on the whole, 188 churches and chapels have now been completed, and therein 
a total provision has been made for 257,728 persons, including 142,121 free 
seats, for the use of the poor, the number of sittings being estimated according 
to a scale laid down by his Majesty’s Commissioners. 

Nineteen churches and chapels are building at the following places: viz.— 
At Aberystwith, Cardiganshire; at Nineveh, p. of St. Martin, Birmingham, 
Warwickshire ; at Tockholes, p. of Blackburn, Lancashire; in the p. of St. 
George, Bloomsbury, Middlesex; at Cheshunt, Hertfordshire; in Sharp’s- 
square, p. of St. James, Clerkenwell, Middlesex; at Great Yarmouth, Norfolk ; 
at Hetton-le-Hole, p. of Hoghton-le-Spring, Durham ; at Hebden Bridge, p. of 

Halifax, Yorkshire ; at Benwell, p. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Northumberland ; 

at Wuerdle, p. of Rochdale, Lancashire; in the p. of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 

Middlesex ; at Shelton, and at Lane end, p. of Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafford- 

shire; at Hyde, p. of Stockport, Cheshire ; at Stratford, p. of West Ham, 

Essex ; at Croft, p. of Winwick, Lancashire ; at Wrockwardine Wood, p. of 

Wrockwardine, Salop; and at Haigh, p. of Wigan, Lancashire. 
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* The same account of Frederick’s-Oord has been sent to the Magazine with an 
account of another institution of the same name as this, but having different bankers 
and treasurer, and with some different regulations. Are these two stages of the 
same society, or two dilfvrent ones? If different, in the next Number their plans 
of management shall be detailed, as they differ in nothing else. Whether taking 
waste land into cultivation is desirable at present is another question.—Ep. 
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Plans have been approved for eight other churches and chapels, to be built 
at the following places: viz.—At Tredegar, p. of Bedwelty, Monmouthshire ; 
at Crosstones, p. of Halifax, Yorkshire ; in the town of Liverpool, Lancashire; 
at Bollington, p. of Prestbury, Lancashire; at Norbury, p. of Stockport, 
Cheshire; at Spotland, p. of Rochdale, Lancashire; at Tynemouth, Northum- 
berland; and in Edward’s Garden, p. of Walcot, Bath. The buildings in 
these cases will be commenced as soon as the conveyances of the sites shail 
have been obtained, and contracts entered into for the performance of the 
works. 

That they have proposed to make grants in aid of building churches and 
chapels at the following eleven places: viz —At Carmarthen, Carmarthen- 
shire; in the p. of St. Mary, Dover, Kent; at Dawley, Salop; at Oldbury, 
p. of Hales Owen, Salop; in the neighbourhood of Gray’s-inn-lane, p. of St. 
Andrew, Holborn, Middlesex; at Newtown, Montgomeryshire; at Tong, p. 
of Prestwich, Lancashire; in the parishes of Stepney, St. Luke, Old-street, 
St. George-in-the-East, and St. Giles-in-the-Fields, in Middlesex; the plans 
for which have not yet been laid before the Board. 

Since the last Report, the p. of St. Luke, Chelsea, in Middlesex, has been 
divided into two distinct and separate parishes, under the provisions of the 16 
sec. of the Act of the 58 Geo. III., c. 45; and district parishes have been 
formed, under the 21 sec. of the same Act, for the chapels at Morley and Gil- 
dersome, p. of Batley, Yorkshire; in the p. of St. Mary, Carlisle; at Kirk- 
stall, p. of Leeds, Yorkshire; at Gornal and Coseley, p. of Sedgeley, Stafford- 
shire; and at Tonbridge Wells, p. of Tonbridge, Kent. 

His Majesty’s Commissioners have, since their last Report, and without 
any aid from the Parliamentary Fund, afforded, or expressed their willingness 
to afford, facilities for obtaining additional burial grounds for the parishes of 
Ashton-under-Lyme, Lancashire ; Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire ; Sidmouth, 
Devonshire; Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire; Tormoham, Devonshire; and 
Welshpool, Montgomeryshire ; and also for obtaining sites for new churches 
and chapels, in the parishes of Lowestoft, Suffolk ; and Wantage, Berkshire. 

The exchequer bills which have been issued to this day, amount to 1,440,000. 

Church Commissioners’ Office, 24th July, 1882. 


FROM THE THIRD REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED 
TO INQUIRE INTO THE LAW OF REAL PROPERTY. 


Wirn respect to Church Property, the recommendations of the Commissioners 
are very important, and their views on the subject cannot be better explained 
than in their own words :— 

After much deliberation, we have come to the conclusion, that a statute 
of limitations for the Church would be beneficial. 

In all proposed improvements in the law, property is to be respected, and 
we feel not only that the property of the Church should be held quite as invio- 
lable as that belonging to individuals, but that the public interest is concerned 
in preventing encroachments upon rights which were conferred for the public 
good. We think it desirable that there should be a final settlement between 
the Church and the laity, upon the basis of present enjoyments, but so as not 
to give sanction on either side to any recent usurpation which has not acquired 
the semblance of established right. This plan we consider will most nearly 
reconcile strict right with the interests of all parties. 

The rule ‘ Nullum tempus occurrit ecclesie,’ while it has worked much 
vexation and prejudice to the laity, has by no means proportionably enriched 
the Church. 

As to the individual members of the ecclesiastical bodies, we believe that the 
attempts to revive ancient claims, with whatever success they have been 
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attended, have, on the whole, been productive of personal inconvenience, and 
pecuniary loss to the claimants, together over-weighing their share of gain 
from the rights recovered. There is no doubt, that conscientious motives often 
induce ecclesiastical persons both to advance and to persist in prosecuting 
claims on behalf of the Church, which private considerations would incline 
them to forego or relinquish. We consider that the Church would be benefitted 
by the removal of this species of snare. 

The rule we have referred to, by its operation, has brought upon tithes a 
reproach which does not necessarily belong to them, and from which they 
ought to be rescued. 

The principles upon which long enjoyment is held to be conclusive evidence 
of right, apply to this species of property as fully as any other; and where 
the tithes are claimed by a lay impropriator, or by a corporation aggregate, 

whether temporal or spiritual, there seems no reason why the enactments 
which we have recommended respecting land, should not be extended to them. 

With respect to the claims of the clergy generally, however, a different 
course must be pursued. Prescription must be governed by peculiar rules 
as to property ‘extra commercium,’ held by a succession of tenants for life, who 
are liable to want the information as to their rights, which other owners may be 
considered to possess, who are peculiarly liable to want the pecuniary means of 
enforcing those rights. This property is held, too, on a species of trust for the 

ublic, and the trust is left to the protection of individuals who have but a partial 
interest in enforcing its performance, and yet (unlike other trustees) must bear 
personally the whole expense and risk of the requisite proceedings. It isa 
consideration, moreover, not to be overlooked, that the individuals are liable 
to be influenced by many motives, operating either constantly or for a long 
period, to deter them from demanding, and especially from hostilely prosecuting 
their rights. 

Several of the Bishops to whom questions on the subject had been addressed 
seem adverse to the notion of a statute of limitation to the claims of the 
church, and various expedients are suggested for obviating the necessity of it, 
and, among others, a commission for ascertaining the present rights of churches, 
and trying the solidity of moduses, is strongly enforced by some of their 
Lordships. To this, however, the Commissioners decidedly object, on the 
ground—First, that it would have the effect of raising up many claims which 
otherwise would never have been heard of: and, Secondly, that the decisions 
would be unsatisfactory ; and, upon the whole, they finally arrive at the con- 
clusion, that the rights of the Church in respect to the validity of moduses, 
compositions, rent, and the possession of glebe lands, shall be bound by quict 


possession for a period of 50 years, with two incumbencies, and three years 
of a third.* 





TRIALS. 





PRIVY COUNCIL.——HINDOO SUTTEES, 


A very numerous meeting of the Lords of his Majesty’s Privy Council was 
held at the Council Office, June 23rd. Their Lordships assembled for the 





ee 





* The bill now passed adopts, it is said, nearly the principle here laid down, except 
that sixty are substituted for fifty years, and that all claims must be set on foot 
within one year of the passing of the Act. It bas been impossible to get the Act yet, 


but the importance of the matter will justify the Editor in calling the attention of 
the Clergy to it, without loss of time, even if the account just given to him 
should not be correct, The exact terms of the Act shall be given in next Number. 
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purpose of hearing the arguments of counsel in the matter of a petition pre- 
sented by a vast number of Hindoos, complaining of the suppression of 
Suttees by the Governor-General of India, Lord William Bentinck. 

Dr. Lushington, Mr. Drinkwater, and Mr. M‘Dougal appeared in support 
of the petition, and the Solicitor-General, Sir C. Wetherell, Sir E. B. Sugden, 
Mr. Sergeant Spankie, and two junior counsel, were retained against it. 

Dr. LusHineton opened the case in a speech of great length and much 
eloquence. He said that this was a petition of a vast number of the most re- 
spectable Hindoos in rank and property in Bengal; and it complained of an 
order enforced by the Governor and Council, in which they were prevented 
from exercising one of the most sacred of their religious rites. It had been 
the practice for ages immemorial, for the widows of Hindoos to sacrifice them- 
selves on the deaths of their husbands, either by being burnt on the funeral 
pile, or, as was practised in some parts of India, by being buried alive. Now 
he (Dr. L.) should contend that it was not sufficient to say that this rite was 
disgusting and inhuman ; it was to them a matter of sacred faith ; they believed 
that it propitiated the deities they worshipped, and would effect the salvation 
of their families. The order of which the petitioners complained not only altoge- 
ther abrogated this religious ceremony, but it went even further—it converted 
what the Hindoos felt to be the most sacred of their religious observances into 
acrime severely punishable by law. Lord William Bentinck had himself 
acknowledged that this measure was a violation of the established rights of 
the nation—rights which he (Dr. L.) was prepared to prove had been admitted 
in innumerable instances. ‘The principal question for their Lordships’ consi- 
deration, however, was, by what test they should judge whether this practice 
ought or ought not to be disturbed; and imthe first place he must remark, 
that they ought not, and could not make that test the doctrines or the practice 
of Christianity. He would rather say, that the subject ought to be considered 
asa question between two independent nations, differing in their religious 
faiths, but who had entered into a mutual compact not to molest, or in any 
way interfere with the observances of their several religious rites. Indeed, 
that was, in his opinion, the exact situation in which the great body of the 
Hindoos and the British Government stood ; and if that were so, then he could 
produce innumerable authorities from the most able lawyers to prove that in 
administering justice to those whose religion is tolerated, regard must be had 
to the practice and observances enjoined by their religion. There ‘was one 
case in particular, which was decided about forty years ago by Lord Stowell. A 
Jew applied for a divorce, and that illustrious judge admitted that his judgment 
must be guided by the laws and practices of the Hebrew nation, and he con- 
sequently consulted the best authorities. The ground for the application was, 
that the marriage had not been solemnized in that manner that the Jewish 
law made imperative. Lord Stowell found that the presence of two witnesses 
who were undefiled, that is, who were not murderers or idolaters, and who had 
not since sunrise ‘‘ stirred the fire or snuffed the candles,” was indispensable. 
Now, it was proved that one of the two witnesses who were present on the oc- 
casion had “stirred the fire,” and, consequently, the husband obtained his di- 
vorce. It was scarcely possible to conceive a harder case, but so important 
did it appear to that excellent Judge to administer the law, as long established 
custom had prescribed, that he did not venture to depart from it. But he 
would ask, where, if this attack upon the religious rites of the Hindoos is tobe 
sustained, where would it end? It was painful—it was disgusting—it was 
every thing that his learned friends might call it, to witness the immolation of 
females ; but was it not to a Christian even more painful and more disgusting 
to see the idolatry which prevailed in the eastern empire? Idolatry was 
high treason to the majesty of God. Where then, he again asked, would they 
stop? Some future Government might determine to abolish the native reli- 
gion altogether, and make them all Christians. It was mere mockery to 
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abolish the lesser evil, while idolatry was not only protected but encouraged. 
Rajah Rammohun Roy was present during the whole sitting.* 


June 20.—The Lords of the Privy Council sat to-day for the purpose of 
hearing further arguments on this appeal. 

Mr. Drinkwater concluded his arguments in behalf of the appellants, 
following Dr. LusHineTon. 

The Soriciror-GeNneERAL contended, on behalf of the respondents, that, by 
the various Acts of Parliament which had been passed, the right of the Su- 
preme Government in India to make such regulations had been repeatedly 
recognised. He admitted the right of our Indian subjects to toleration to the 
utmost extent in matters of religious faith, and also in the conduct which might 
result from that faith, except when that conduct interfered with the just rights 
of the Government, and with the necessary protection which ought always to be 
given to life, limb, and property. He remarked that the Indian laws had not been 
fairly stated by his Learned Friends on the other side ; that they had not gone 
to the text of the old writers as men(?) ; but they had brought forward the text 
of three, who could only be considered in the light of commentators. In the 
old writers, they found that there was no direct injunction on the Hindoo 
widow to cast herself into the same funeral pile with her husband, but merely 
a permission; whereas, there was a direct injunction in the Hindoo law 
against slaying a priest, although guilty of the most atrocious crimes, an 
injunction which our Government had thought proper to disregard, which dis- 
regard had not caused any murmurs amongst the natives ; but, on the contrary, 
had been attended with the most beneficial results. The Learned Gentleman 
then cited Mr. Locke, in support of the view which he took of the just limits 
of religious toleration. After remarking, that, even according to Hindoo super- 
stition, the sacrifice must be voluntary in order to be productive of benefit, he 
contended that from the manner in which women were brought up in India, 
their entire dependence on others, the circumstance that they were never mis- 
tresses of their own actions, the early period at which the concremation was 
to take place after the death of the husband, and the fact that the near relatives 
of the deceased were materially interested in the occurrence of the sacrifice ; 
under all these circumstances, it was almost impossible that the immolation 
could be voluntary; some were sacrificed even at so early an age as five years, 
and the majority at nine or ten, when it was impossible that the minds of the 
victims could be matured ; in proof of which, he could state the striking fact, 
that female life frequently endured in that country to 80 or 90 years. After 
expatiating on the cruelties and barbarities practised on these occasions, he 
implored their Lordships to put a stop to the performance of the rite, which 
was as inconsistent with fair religious toleration as it was with sound govern- 
ment, justice, and morality. 


ee ee ee 


* Dr. Lushington, in the course of his address, quoted several passages from the 
Hindoo sacred writings, and, among others, what follows :— 

“ She who follows her husband to another world shall dwell in a region of joy for 
so many years as there are hairs on the human body, or thirty-five millions. 

“The woman who follows her husband to the pile expiates the sins of three gene- 
rations on the paternal and maternal side of that family to which she was given while 
a virgin. 

* Even though the man had slain a priest, or returned evil for good, or killed 
an intimate friend, the woman expiates those crimes; this has been declared by 
Angiras. 

**No other effectual duty is known for virtuous women, at any time after the 
death of their lords, except casting themselves into the same fire. 

“ As long as a woman, in her successive transmigrations, shall decline burning her- 
self like a faithful wife, on the same fire with her deceased lord, so long shall she be 
not exempted from springing again to life in the body of some female animal.” 
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Mr. Sergeant Spanxtk followed. Not having concluded at the rising of the 
Court, the case was adjourned till Saturday. 


Saturday, July 7.—The Privy Council sat again in this case. Mr. Sergeant 
Spankie having concluded on the respondent’s case, Dr. Lushington replied. 
He recapitulated his arguments, and expressed a fear that if the Government 
confirmed the Order in Council, it would be productive of most serious dis- 
turbances. The Hindoos had hitherto remained quiet, but it was only in the 
expectation of redress. Their Lordships took time to consider. 

The report of the Lords of the Privy Council, in reference to the above-men- 
tioned rite, was recently taken into consideration by the King in Council, and it 
was ordered that the Petition be dismissed. 


Kent Summer Assizes, August 3rd. 
NISI PRIUS. 
MORRELL v. WINCHESTER. 


Tue plaintiff holds the tithes of the parish of Hawkhurst, under the Dean and 
Chapter of Oxford. In the year 1818, in order to avoid disputes and litiga- 
tion, an agreement was made between the lessee and many of the tithe con- 
tributors, by which 11. an acre for wheat, and 2/. an acre for hops, and an in- 
demnification for rates, &c., was to be paid in lieuof tithe. The defendant is 
a holder of considerable property at Hawkhurst, liable to tithe. The com- 
position for the tithe due for this property was 361. 12s. 6d., which had been 
regularly paid for some time, but had for’some time also remained unpaid, 
and the action brought by the plaintiff was to recover the arrears due for 
seven years ending Lady-day, 1830, amounting to between 2007, and 3007. 
To support his claim, evidence was produced to prove the agreement for the 
composition, and the payment of it under the agreement. 

For the defence it was insisted, that under the 9th of George IV., the plain- 
tiff could not recover ; that the evidence did not prove a continuing agreement ; 
that the original instrument had been altered, and that it amounted to nothing 
more than to pay a reasonable composition for the current year; that no- 
tice had been given that the agreement would not be considered as a continuing 
contract, and that it was the duty of the plaintiff to have given the defendant 
notice “to setout” his tithes. This had not been done, for if it had, and a 
refusal had ensued, an action would have laid for such refusal; but such 
action must have been brought within six years; that period had elapsed, 
and the present action on the agreement had been resorted to, in consequence 
of the plaintiff having neglected to avail himself of his proper remedy. 

The Lord Chief Justice, in summing up, gave it as his opinion that the 
act above referred to was not applicable to the present case. 

Verdict for the plaintiff ;—damages, 1311. 


Devon and Exeter Lammas Assizes, August 1st. 
NISI PRIUS. 
MITCHELL wv. JENKINS. 


Tuts was an action brought by Mr. Mitchell, a farmer, against the Rev. 
Mr. Jenkins, the vicar of Sidmouth, for a false and malicious arrest. Mr. 
Sergeant Wilde (with whom was Mr. Follett) opened the case by stating 
that the plaintiff was a farmer, who, with the rest of the farmers in the parish, 
had entered into a composition with the rector, the defendant, for the payment 
of the tithe by a composition of so much in the pound on the rent. Subse- 
quently to the agreement, a reduction took place in the rent, and some dis- 
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pute had occurred with respect to the sum due to the defendant under the 
altered circumstances. Plaintiff had, after the dispute took place, sold the 
defendant a lot of sheep, and purchased a quantity of seed for him, so that 
he had a set-off against the defendant. The rector after this, on the plaintiff 
refusing to pay the large amount demanded for the composition of tithe, 
arrested him for the whole amount of the debt, without allowing the set-off, 
but had instructed the sheriff's officer who arrested him to allow the set-off 
if he agreed to settle the affair by paying the amount claimed ;—if he would 
agree to pay the amount of composition, defendant would allow the set-off, 
but if he would not agree to these terms, the arrest was to proceed. Plaintiff 
was accordingly arrested, and gave bail, but subsequently the defendant with- 
drew the action for arrest, and paid the costs. The arrest was a most 
improper and illegal act, and the plaintiff was therefore entitled to obtain 
damages for that excessive arrest. Two witnesses were called, who proved the 
circumstances of the tithe composition debt, the arrest of the plaintiff, and the 
subsequent withdrawal of the action, paying the costs, &c. Mr. Sergeant 
Coleridge (with whom was Mr. Bere) addressed the jury on the part of the 
defendant ; he observed that the learned counsel for the plaintiff had endea- 
voured to raise an unjust prejudice in their minds, and had made a most ground- 
less insinuation of perjury against his client, and if he could think them capable 
of suffering any prejudice to prevail with them, on the fact and justice of the 
case, he should tremble for the verdict which they would return. The Jearned 
Serjeant then commented at considerable length on the circumstances of the 
case, and contended that as his client had acted under the direction of his 
legal adviser, and the moment he had discovered his mistake, had done all he 
could to remedy it, it was impossible the charge of malice, which was the 
only ground upon which the action could be maintained, could be made out. 
He relied, with the utmost confidence, upon the issue of the verdict. There 
were no witnesses called for the defence, and the learned Judge summed up, 
in the course of which he stated that it was his duty to tell the jury that the 
action was maintainable, and that it was his opinion that their verdict must 
be for the plaintiff, with some damages, the amount of which it would be for 
them to consider, but he thought they ought to be very moderate. With re- 
spect to the charge of perjury or malice against the defendant, whatever might 
be their verdict, Mr. Jenkins would go out of Court entirely free from any 
such imputation. 
Verdict for the plaintiff ;—damages, 20/. 
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COPY OF ARTICLES OF INQUIRY ISSUED TO EVERY INCUMBENT. 


Ecclesiastical Revenues Commission Office, 
44, Parliament Street, August 1832. 


Tue Commissioners appointed by his Majesty, by Letters Patent under the 
Great Seal, to inquire, amongst other things, into the Revenues of all Ecclesi- 
astical Benefices, Donatives, Perpetual Curacies, and Chapelries, desire the 


to make a full and particular Statement in reply to each of the subjoined Articles 
of Inquiry, and to transmit the Articles of Inquiry, and the statements in reply, 
to the Commissioners, on or before the 15th day of November next, addressed 
“To the Under Secretary of State, Home Office, London,” adding in the 
corner, “ Ecclesiastical Revenues Commission.” 

The Commissioners have adopted this mode of seeking the information which 
they are directed by his Majesty to obtain, relying on the disposition of all 
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incumbents to give such full, correct, and explicit answers as will enable the 
Commissioners to fulfil the intentions of his Majesty in issuing the Com- 


mission. 


It is the desire of the Commissioners that, where an incumbent has been 
in possession less than three years, he should nevertheless make the required 
Statements, respecting his own benefice or cure, after he shall have obtained 
the best information in his power. 


State 1. 


2. 


on on 


10. 
ll. 


12. 
13. 


15. 


VoL 


By Order of the Board, 
Wituiam Roserts, Secretary. 





The name of the benefice, and the name of each chapelry (if any) 
thereto belonging, not having a separate incumbent. 

Whether it is a rectory, vicarage, donative, or perpetual curacy or 
chapelry, and if with or without cure of souls. 


. To whom the rectory belongs, or is reputed to belong, if this benefice 


be not a rectory. 


. In what county and diocese, and in what deanery, the benefice is 


locally situate. 


. Whether subject to episcopal, or to some and what peculiar juris- 


diction. 


. The name of the incumbent and the date of his admission. 
. To whom the advowson belongs or is reputed to belong. 
. The population within the limits of the benefice, specifying the 


amount within each chapelry (if any) thereto belonging, according 
to the census of 1831. , 


- How many curates (if any) are employed by the incumbent. 


The amount of stipend paid to each such curate, or other allowance. 

The number of churches and chapels, and how many persons they 
are severally capable of accommodating. 

What duty is performed in each church and chapel. 

Whether there is a glebe house fit for the residence of the incum- 
bent, and if unfit, why? 


. Whether the incumbent or his curate usually resides in the glebe 


house, or if not, to whom it is let, or by whom occupied; and if 
there be no glebe house, or none fit for residence, what rent is paid 
by the incumbent for house or lodging. : 

The gross amount of the annual income of the benefice (including 
therein and stating the amount of those sums which are due, but 
remain unpaid, and which are not expected to be received), on an 
average of three years past, ending Michaelmas, 1831. 


- How much thereof from land, whether let or in the incumbent’s 


occupation ; and also (if any) how much from houses. 


. How much thereof from tithes, taken in kind. 

. How much thereof from compositions for tithes. 

- How much thereof from corn rents. 

- How much thereof from dividends or interest arising from stock in 


the public funds, or monies appropriated or in any manner secured 
to the benefice. 


. How much thereof from stipends, pensions, or some and what other 


kind of fixed money payments. 


2. How much thereof from Easter offerings. 
- How much thereof from surplice and other fees. . 
. How much thereof from other sources not before described, naming 


them, and the amount from each. 


. The gross amount of the yearly payments charged upon and made 


out of the income of the benefice and glebe land occupied by the 
incumbent, (except rates and taxes in respect of the glebe house 
and offices,—payments in respect of any mortgage under the Acts 


. I1.— Sept. 1832. M 
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called Gilbert’s Acts,—repairs, and stipend to any curate or 
curates,) on an average of three years past, ending as aforesaid. 


‘State 26. The amount of each class of such yearly payments, under its proper 


; title. 

\\ 27. The net amount of the average annual income of the benefice, after 
\ deducting such payments (except as aforesaid). 
\ Note. [It is requested that no deduction be made for the amount of 


sums due and remaining unpaid, though not expected to 
be received. | 

28. Whether the amount of the net yearly produce to be stated in pur- 
suance of the preceding inquiry may, in the judgment of the 
incumbent, on a full consideration of the nature of his revenues, be 
fairly reckoned on as the average amount, communibus annis, of 
the net yearly produce of such revenues, for the future; or, 
Whether a greater or less yearly sum may, in his judgment, be 
expected, and to what amount, and for what reasons. 

29. In case there are any temporary charges on the benefice, specify 
the nature of such charges, and the amount of the yearly payments 
in respect thereof, and at what time the same will terminate. 

In case there are any other yearly payments incident to the benefice, 
though not actual charges thereon, which, in the opinion of the 
incumbent, ought to be stated, specify the nature and amount 
thereof respectively, and such further particulars as he may deem 
necessary. 

1. Whether the incumbent of the benefice is, in right thereof, patron of 
any and what ecclesiastical benefice, perpetual curacy, or chapelry, 
and give the name thereof. 

The name or proper title of every dignity, prebend, canonry, and 
other ecclesiastical preferment in any cathedral or collegiate 
church or collegiate chapel ; and of every benefice, donative, per- 
petual curacy, or chapelry, with or without cure, and in what 
county, diocese, and deanery the same may be; and of every 
other ecclesiastical preferment, of whatsoever kind, now held by 
the incumbent; and this is required notwithstanding he may 
already have made a statement of such particulars in pursuance of 
any other inquiry made by the Commissioners. 





Serer 160 'os-5 ee CE a OAR iss ie hk eR iin wce 
do hereby certify and declare, that I have, in the statements made by me in 
reply to the several articles of inquiry proposed to me by the Commissioners 
appointed by his Majesty to inquire (amongst other things) into the revenues 
and patronage of all benefices, donatives, pe rpetual curacies, and chapelries, 
with or without cure, given, to the best of my judgment, information, and 
belief, a full and particular account of all matters and things required by such 
articles of inquiry to be stated by me. Witness my hand, this . 
>) ¢ OTR .in the year of our Lord 1832. 


A BILL intituled “ An Acr for the better Employment of Lanourgers in 
AcricutturRaL Parisues until the 25th day of March, 1834.” 
(ABRIDGED.) 


Be it enacted, that from and after the First Day of October next, whenever at 
a meeting of a parish vestry, convened according to the Act 58 G. III. c. 69, 
intituled ‘*‘ An Act for the Regulation of Parish Vestries,” a majority of three- 
fourths of the rate-payers of any parish, township, vill, or place maintaining 
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its own poor, the voles being taken according to the provisions of the said Act, 
shall come to any agreement solely for the purpose of employing or relieving 
the poor of such parish, &c., such agreement shall forthwith be reduced into 
writing, and shall be submitted to the justices of the peace assembled at the 
petty sessions then next holden in and for the division, &c., in which the said 
parish, &c., shall be situate ; and in case such agreement shall be approved of 
by a majority of such justices, such approbation shall be signified by their 
signatures thereto; and such agreement shall be binding on the contributors 
to the poor rates of the said parish, &c., for any period not exceeding six ca- 
lendar months, as may be specified in such agreement. 

And if any person shall think himself aggrieved by any thing done in pur- 
suance of this Act, he may appeal to the quarter sessions, at their next meet- 
ing; and the justices in such sessions are required to hear and determine such 
appeal, and to make such alterations in such agreement, and to award such 
costs, as to them shall seem reasonable; and every such order and determina- 
tion shall be conclusive on all parties concerned, and shall not be removed by 
any writ or process whatsoever, into any court of record at Westminster or 
elsewhere ; but in case any appeal shall appear frivolous or vexatious, then the 
justices shall cause such costs to be paid by the appellants as to them shall 
seem reasonable. 

Notwithstanding notice of appeal, such agreement may be acted upon, 
until such appeal shall have been determined. 

The Act is not tosanction the making up deficiency of wages from the rates. 

Provided also, and be it enacted, That it shall not be lawful for the over- 
seers of any parish, &c., to disburse any money raised for the relief of the 
poor of such parish, &c., in the employment of any person or persons in any 
other parish, township, vill, or place, in any agricultural labour, or in any 
other work whatever.* 

This Act shall not extend to any city or town containing more than one 
parish, nor to any parish, &c., where the rates for the relief of the poor shall 
not exceed five shillings in the pound on the full or rack rental thereof. 

All the directions herein contained shall extend (save and except as herein 
excepted) to all parishes, &c., having separate overseers and maintaining their 
poor separately ; and all the directions and regulations contained (save and 
except as aforesaid) shall extend to all (? see clause 1) vestry meetings which 
may by law be holden by the inhabitants of such parish, township, vill, or 
place. 

This Act shall commence the First Day of October next, and shall-continue 
in force until the 25th day of March, 1834. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF AMERICA. 
( From the Almanack. ) 


Tere are twenty dioceses at present, viz.—Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetis, Rhode Island, Vermont, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama. In Florida, Louisiana, Michian, 
Missouri, and Indiana, there are clergy resident, but no Conventions. 

The first five, however, compose only one diocese at present, and the two 
last are likely to be united, while Maine is like to become a separate diocese. 


* The margin of this clause says, “ Rates not to be applied in any other manner 
than agricultural labour.” Thus the clause and margin disagree. Of course the 
clause is correct. — Ep. 
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RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN AMERICA, 


Churches and 


Ministers. Congregations. Communicants. Populatiot 
Calvinistic Baptists ............... 2914 ... 4384 ... 304,827... 2,743,453 
Methodist Episcopal Church ... 1777)... — — ... 476,000)... 2,600,000 


Presbyterians, General Assembly 801... 2253... 182,017 ... 1,800,000 
Congregationalists, Orthodox... WOO ... 1270... 140,000... 1,250,000 


Protestant Episcopal Church ...0 558)... = 700 =e... — sia 600,000 
Universalists ...... ieisbereapaceadion m0... BO «. — roe 500,000 
Roman Catholics .................- — sec — eee — sie 500,000 
ee Ee Ce TO ssc Gee. xs Se was 400,000 
IN iooeccieiccadscisanweniann 6. CB... Bee... 275,000 
German Reformed.................. CS «x ‘Se wie yao 200,000 
Friends, or Quakers ............ oe oa. ees — x 200,000 
Unitarians, Congregationalists... MD «is. ) a we 176,000 
Associate and other Methodists... 350... -— ss 20,000 175,000 
Free-will Baptists .................. a «ll | 6h C58 150,000 
Dutch Reformed .................. i «a. Th «x Te wx 125,000 
III: ea disichcnadnisisctvexe 200... mm gus GOO ssc 120,000 
Associate Presbyterians ......... 4% w«. Med ... 35,000 .... 100,000 
Cumberland Presbyterians ...... i ere oe - ews 8,000... 100,000 
I go ccierass ie iciiibieissseneun 40... 40... 3,000 ... 30,000 
Free-Communion Baptists ...... OP sus — . 3,500... 30,000 
Seventh-day Baptists............... 300... Meee ZOO x: 20,000 
Six-Principle Baptists ............ mS kes 30... 1,800... 20,000 
United Brethren or Moravians... . ——e De . as » 000 7,000 
Millenial Church or Shakers... 45 ... | ee — ar 6,000 
New Jerusalem Chureh ......... SP. «i ae 004 sai ies 5,000 
Emancipators, Baptists ......... 0 ses —- 600... 4,500 
Jews, and others not mentioned . re | anne ‘is 50,000 


OXFORD DIOCESAN SOCIETY. 
IN Alb OF QUEEN ANNE'S BOUNTY FOR 


THRE AUGMENTATION OF THE MAINTPNANCE 
OF INCUMBENTS OF SMALL BENEFICES.” 


President—The Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

Vice-Presidents—The Earl of Jersey, Sir George Dashwood, Bart., W. H. 
Ashhurst, Esq., Lord Villiers, J. H. Langston, Esq., the Archdeacon of Oxford. 

Committee of Management—The Venerable the Archdeacon, and the Rev. 
the Rural Deans; Rev. James Baker, R.D. of the Deanery of Cuddesdon ; 
Rev. Charles Barter, R.D. of the Deanery of Chipping Norton;:Rev. Dr. 
Burton, R.D. of the Deanery of Aston; Rev. Charles Dayman, R.D. of the 
Deanery of Deddington ; Rev. W. Gorden, R.D. of the Deanerv of Wood- 
stock; Rev. William H. Hammond, R.D. of the Deanery of Henley; Rev. 


T. Lewes, R.D. of the Deanery of Witney; Rev. T. H. Newman, R.D. of the 
Deanery of Oxford; Rev. H. D. Roundell, R.D. of the Deanery of Bicester. 





R line object of this Society is to augment or improve the condition of small 
enefices in such manner as shall facilitate the residence of the officiating 


Phis excellent plan deserves the best attention of the friends of the Church.—Eb, 
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Ministers amongst their Parishioners. The Society will afford assistance 
towards the building, purchasing, or improving glebe houses; or towards 
purchasing or exchanging lands, or purchasing stock, to increase the income or 
add to the accommodation of the Minister. 

The operations of the Society will be confined to the small Benefices in the 
Diocese and County of Oxford, and the Committee in se lecting any Benefice, 
with a view to its augmentation or improvement, will consider the gross 
annual value, population, duties required from the Incumbent, circumstances 
of patronage or appropriation, and the aid which might be expected from 
other sources for the same purpose. 


THE MODE OF ASSISTANCE WILL BE 


First, By co-operating with the Governors of the Bounty of Queen Anne, 
or with other charitable societies, according to their 
reculations. 

Secondly, By granting a sum proportionate to any sum which may be 
advanced by the patron or incumbent of any benefice, or by any 
other person or persons, for purposes consistent with the general 
objects of this Society. 

Thirdly, By any other means which may appear most desirable, according 
to the circumstances of each case as it may occur. 


respective 


The Society is also desirous of aiding those Incumbents who may have 
become incapacitated, through age or infirmity, from continuing to exercise 
their ministry, and who, possessing one bene fice only, may be unable, from 
the smallness of their income, to obtain the assistance of a Licensed Curate. 
Since the several objects of this Society are calculated to promote the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the inhabitants of very many parishes in the diocese, 
it is earnestly hoped that the Laity and the Clergy may be induced to give 
to it their support, by annual subscription, donation, or bequest. 

Every Subscriber to the amount of 5/. per annum, is a Member of the 
Society ; and there will be an Annual Meeting of Members of the Society, 
when the Accounts will be audited, and Reports of proceedings read. 

The Committee will meet early in each year to settle the Annual Accounts, 
and to receive applications and other communications. 


N.B. The Committee undertakes to act as the Oxford Diocesan Local Board 
to the Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. 


Cnarues C. Crerxe, Archdeacon, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS. 


x a & £ to & 
The Lord Bishop of Oxford...... x) O O Rev. W. C. Risley, Curate of 
(2. eae lo oOo 0 NR sa sis asckintisigcepccuuenis . ; © 6 
Rev. Dr. Burton, Canon of Ditto (donation) ..........cccccee. lw 0 0 
CAN: Wit i dtnennenadeccentoismaceis 1) O O Rev. C. L. Kirby, Vicar of 
Rey. J. Baker, Reetor of Nune- ee ee ih 5 0 0 
GE .cxnseaduiasiamndixtennsaddes So @ J. H. Langston, Esq. Sarsden... 10 0 0 
Rey. J. H. " Newman, Vicar of Rev. C. Barter, Rector of Sars- 
St. Mary’s, Oxford ............ 323 0 OU sccnisnccecns ibiistdineécusnereien 5 0 0 
Rev. W. Gorden, Dunstew ...... 1 0 0 Rev. J. Carter, Vicar of St. 
Rev. H. D. Roundell, Fringford eS & © COE Bis icici vccasesiensbinss asain 10 0 
Rev. E. Feild, Curate of Kaid- Rev. G. Tyndall, Perpetual Cu- 
MN, -scncissesvacnetonarnmraiicde 10 0 rate of Holywell............ss000- & 5 O 
Rev. W. A. Hammond, Whit- Rey. T. G. Tyndale, Rector of 
CII svcccnraianadbiatdcei teste 5 O O PL cniiicidnkicbinteeauaee 220 
Rev. R. W. Jelf, ¢ non of Ch.Ch. 1) OQ O Rev. E. Marshall Hacker, Per- 
tev. E. B. Puscy, ditto ......... “> O O petual Curate of Iffley, (don. ) 5 5 O 
Rev. Dr. Ashhurst, All Souls, | Hon. and Rev. H. A. si at r; 


COIN isis usidecceiniasacadais 2» 0 0 Rector of Swincombe ....... . 1 0 0 
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RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN AMERICA. 


Churches and 


Ministers. Congregations. Communicants. Population 


Calvinistic Baptists ............... 9014 ... 4384 ... 304,827 ... 2,743,453 
Methodist Episcopal Church ... 1777 1... —  ... 476,000... 2,600,000 
Presbyterians, General Assembly 1801... 2255)... 182,017 1,800,000 
Congregationalists, Orthodox... WOO... 1270 ... 140,000 ... 1,250,000 
Protestant Episcopal Church .... 558... = 700 


— oe 600,000 
UWmiveranlists ..cccccsccccsssccceccess me i. OO wm — i 500,000 
Roman Catholics .................. — ses =~ 666 — re 500,000 
IE ciitidiceunsinesatedisnievts Bee ssc Eee «ea SOO ass 400,000 
CN oii cictienssecisnindes BOO ccs ORD ccs ~ FB lcs 275,000 
German Reformed.................. CS: xcs OD icc « FRO” uns 200,000 
Friends, or Quakers ............... — .. 400 — cee 200,000 
Unitarians, Congregationalists... 160... 193 — ns 176,000 
Associate and other Methodists... 350... a 35,000... 175,000 
Free-will Baptists ................+. 20. @ .. WOOO ... 150,000 
Dutch Reformed .................. | ee) ae eee 125,000 
INU snackiieskssitinnxisvssax ee — .. 9,000 ... 120,000 
Associate Presbyterians ......... 74 2s «6148 we «= 5,000 =e... 100,000 
Cumberland Presbyterians ...... Oe tas : 8,000... 100,000 
OID cic icccdcustantanmnneaninwians sx 40... 3,000... 30,000 
Free-Communion Baptists ...... ex mm wee 3,500... 30,000 
Seventh-day Baptists............... en cx 2,000... 20,000 
Six-Principle Baptists ............ kes 1,800... 20,000 
United Brethren or Moravians... De . ix 23 S000 © sc 7,000 
Millenial Church or Shakers... 45 ... | or — ia 6,000 
New Jerusalem Church ......... oe «as  _— ane sii 5,000 
Emancipators, Baptists ......... aus — ave 600... 4,500 
Jews, and others not mentioned . se dee 150... _ si 50,000 


OXFORD DIOCESAN SOCIETY. 
IN AID OF QUEEN ANNE'S BOUNTY FOR THRE AUGMENTATION O} 
OF INCUMBENTS OF SMALL BENEFICES.* 


President—The Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


Vice- Presidents—The Earl of Jersey, Sir George Dashwood, Bart., W. H. 
Ashhurst, Esq., Lord Villiers, J. H. Langston, Esq., the Archdeacon of Oxford. 


Committee of Management—The Venerable the Archdeacon, and the Rev. 
the Rural Deans; Rev. James Baker, R.D. of the 


THE MAINTRPNANCSE 


Deanery of Cuddesdon ; 
Rev. Charles Barter, R.D. of the Deanery of Chipping Norton;: Rev. Dr. 
Burton, R.D. of the Deanery of Aston; Rev. Charles Dayman, R.D. of the 
Deanery of Deddington; Rev. W. Gorden, R.D. of the Deanery of Wood- 
stock ; Rev. William H. Hammond, R.D. of the Deanery of Henley ; Rev. 
T. Lewes, R.D. of the Deanery of Witney; Rev. T. H. Newman, R.D. of the 
Deanery of Oxford; Rev. H. D. Roundell, R.D. of the Deanery of Bicester. 


Tue object of this Society is to augment or improve the condition of small 
Benetices in such manner as shall facilitate the residence of the officiating 


* This excellent plan deserves the best attention of the friends of the Church.—Ep, 
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Ministers amongst their Parishioners. The Society will afford assistance 
towards the building, purchasing, or improving glebe houses; or towards 
purchasing or exchanging lands, or purchasing stock, to increase the income or 
add to the accommodation of the Minister. 

The operations of the Society will be confined to the small Benefices in the 
Diocese and County of Oxford, and the Committee in selecting any Benefice, 
with a view to its augmentation or improvement, will consider the gross 
annual value, population, duties required from the Incumbent, circumstances 
of patronage or appropriation, and the aid which might be expected from 
other sources for the same purpose. 


THE MODE OF ASSISTANCE WILL BE 


First, By co-operating with the Governors of the Bounty of Queen Anne, 
or with other charitable societies, according to their 
regulations. 

Secondly, By granting a sum proportionate to any sum which may be 
advanced by the patron or incumbent of any benefice, or by any 
other person or persons, for purposes consistent with the general 
objects of this Society. 


Thirdly, By any other means which may appear most desirable, according 
to the circumstances of each case as it may occur, 


respective 


The Society is also desirous of aiding those Incumbents who may have 
become incapacitated, through age or infirmity, from continuing to exercise 
their ministry, and who, possessing one benefice only, may be unable, from 
the smallness of their income, to obtain the assistance of a Licensed Curate. 
Since the several objects of this Society are calculated to promote the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the inhabitants of very many parishes in the diocese, 
it is earnestly hoped that the Laity and the Clergy may be induced to give 
to it their support, by annual subscription, donation, or bequest. 

Every Subscriber to the amount of 5/. per annum, is a Member of the 
Society; and there will be an Annual Meeting of Members of the Society, 
when the Accounts will be audited, and Reports of proceedings read. 

The Committee will meet early in each year to settle the Annual Accounts, 
and to receive applications and other communications. 

N.B. The Committee undertakes to act as the Oxford Diocesan Local Board 
to the Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. 


Cnarues C. Crerke, Archdeacon, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS. 


££ ee & £ 6c 
The Lord Bishop of Oxford...... ry O O Rev. W. C. Risley, Curate of 
The Archdeacon .................- wo oOo 0 OS nek ee 1: @ @ 
Rev. Dr. Burton, Canon of Ditto (donation) ......:...ccccces lo 0 0 
i SIE iii eteieied cna cettcen 7 O O aoe. <2. Kirby, Vicar of 
Rey. J. Baker, Rector of Nune- Bampton Sp aaaeaeeeeieRdenvedee ts 5 0 0 
a ee a 5 0 O J. H. Langston, Esq. Sarsden... 10 0 0 
Rev. J. H. Newman, Vicar of Rev. C. Barter, Rector of Sars- 
St. Mary’s, Oxford ............ 2 2 0 DN nisecdiin sconnsinitegiensid insecure 5 0 0 
Rev. W. Gorden, Dunstew ...... 10 oOo Rev. J. Carter, Vicar of St. 
Rev. H. D. Roundell, Fringford 58 O O SR Rit coscsscedinninceadiacdinte 1 0 0 
Rev. E. Feild, Curate of Kid- Rev. G. Tyndall, Perpetual Cu- 
NE: aiciisasccnsdecle cadena )- oO rate of Holywell addins u wawihne sata 6§ 5 O 
Rev. W. A. Hammond, Whit- Rev. T. G. Tyndale, Rector of 
ERS | oi cnsitbsciancitepictebansen 5 0 0 PR sc aivecrnsisintsiauedenvis 22 0 
Rev. R. W. Jelf, CanonofCh.Ch. 20 0 0 Rev. FE. Marshall Hacker, Per- 
Rev. E. B. Pus ty GED cpennhane »)» O O petual Curate of Iffey,(don.) 5 5 O 
Rev. Dr. Ashhurst, All Souls, ' Hon. and Rev. H. A. Napier, 


POMIDD a dedensickacdaziicaadan 2 O © | Rector of Swincombe 
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fad. £ sd. 
Rev. D. Durell, Mongewell...... 5 0 O Rev. J. King, Rector of Henley 2 0 0 
The Curate of a Small Living Thomas Robinson, Esq.........++. $ 83 0 
T RARIOE F . ccncccnccicanadssnndvers a: oOo 2 The Earl of CORUEE nciteaiasiicisns lo 08 0 
A Friend to the Church (don. ) 5 0 Oo PT erro > 8 @ 
Au Incumbent (donation) ...... oS 0 0 Rev. J. Stevens, Vicar of Swal- 
tev. L. C. Lee, Rector of CDS ccascatcrtasdataduncanvet 1 oo 
IDE. cinntinninatasnaindiieas 5 o O Richard Brayne, Esq. (don.) ... 1 0 0 
Rev. C. Davman, Vicar of Miss Blackstone, Castle Priory, 
eee I  cccescvaandsusisavse im @. We MUMS oc cn accaudaacseseaens 1 ao O 
Thomas Brayne, Esq. Banbury Sir G. Dashwood, Nirtlington 
( donation ) ried ie inlet te Sade peuaKaeue | oo U Park Pee TTT TTT CT CP eT ee ee = se |e 
Henry Brayne, Es |: Banbury Rev. = alter SIN Se cccseuses 2 2 8 
ROIS oi cicccekcnaceaienes , ro 0 OY. Wa Bee ROWE acceacvsdcces i 3 2 
agg Young, New Coll. ...... a ae Rev. = Bas: DME. Wesctccdutiocken : © 6 
Rev. . Bir hi, Rueby (don. _ yo» Oo O Rev. Dr. Wynte lr, Rector of 
Rev. “4 B. Bourne (donation)... Yo OO O eel che tg | eee ae em a ©€ 6 
W. H. Ashhurst, lesy. (dd oe 2» VO OVO President nd Fellows of St. 
Rev. J. R. Roberts, Rector of BO SE go ener eter a | ae 
Rotherfield Greys ............... » O 0 Pitts ( donation}... 2) O O 
Rev. S. W. Cornish, Vicar of Reetorand Fellows of ExeterColl 5 O| 0 
South Newington .............. 2 2 © Rev. lis Ashton, Rector of 
Charles Peers, Esq. (donation ) 5 AM oe So . a Eene es Parr ee es ee 
Il Goring, Esq. (donation ).. an » vB gy Rev. M. Davy, Vie ui of Water- 
Rev. J. Shuldham, Perp tual POTTY acccccccavescccccecccscesecces Re ef 
Curate of Cowley ...........00+. 1 |? 0 POs is RAN che icwdadicsececuyis i eee: 
Hon. and Rev. R. Barnard( don.) 39 O O A Country Curate’s Easter Of- 
Patron of a Living (donation)... 20 0 0 NI ahah a fad Ce, es ee 
Rev. Gi. Whyte, Curate of Ps is OE ee : 2 
IID siiiiic ckaneendeisieéacons 1 0 O Rev. J. Jones, Rector of Tackley : 2 @ 


BRIEFS—AND THE KING’S LETTER FOR THE NATIONAL SOCIETY. 
From a Corre sp mdent. 
Tue usual charges of suing out a brief, with the collections thereupon, may 
be best understood from an instance riven, 
For the parish church of Ravenstondale in the county of Westmereland :— 


ee Oe eo: Bi 
Lodging the certificates ....cccccces ) 7 6 
Put GOOG GIES. 65 6k ka ve cccxiaicne 2S ¢ 3 
PRONG ORE ss iasiciiasesascviccacse BER B 
Printing and paper ................ 16 0 O 
Teller and endl 2 bk eee eRe ee eS G5 ©@ 
tg (it4veweb sewanadst Qe ae & 
Copy of the brief. ih etentéiwinn OO S- @ 
Portage to and from the sti ampers .. « & & # 
Mats, &c. for packing ............ 0 4 O 
Portage to the waggons ..... 0 4 0O 
Carriage to the undertaker at Stafford 11) 6 
Postage of letters and certificate .... o ¢ § 
er OD ios a «o's wie Oa Bre ware qarex ,. a © 

Total of the patent charges ————— 70 3 6 


Salary for 9980 briefs at Gd. each.............. mean ia.) 


Additional salary for London.......... ......... 5 O O 


Phe whole charges ..............06.. 330 lO 66 


ee. 


—_—-- | 


lected on 9980 briefs............ O14 12 ‘) 
330 10 6 


_—_—- 


Clear collection ........ 283 16 3 
( ‘ ‘ lis QOS 
Blanks 3 

‘ ; 
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We print this abstract (a curious document in itself) mere ly tor the purpose 
of shewing the improve uts which are qui ietly going on in matters connected 
with the Church. The Act 9 Geo. IV. c. 42, (July 15, 1828,) provides for 
the abolition of Church Briefs which were established by 4 Anne c. 14; and, 
in consequence of this Act, the hiug’s letters authorizing collections to be 
made throughout the parishes of the country for various charitable objects, 
have been issued more fre juently than in former years. These Royal Letters 
have in themselves much to command respect, but their value is much en- 
hanced when we know that they are a substitute for the system of briefs by 
which more than half of the charitable contributions of the people were 
appropriated 1 in fees. In the case cited, under the operation of briefs, each 
parish which contributed gave rather less, on an average, than 15d., 


&\ 9» 


and of 
this sum about ” was expended in fees. ‘The wuoxie of what is now collected 


under authority of the King’s letters is appropriated, without any deduction, 
to the charitab tes or religious object towards which it ts given. 

(The King’s Letter which is just granted for the National Society will be 
hailed with feelings of the most lively satisfaction. Indeed, it may perhaps 
be hoped that probably a King’s Letter will be obtained annually for one of 
the Great Church Societies. And surely nothing could be more just to the 
Church, nor more desirable for her interest. The clergy will thus have the 
means of bringing before ¢heir congregations in a regular way the exertions, 
the great exertions, Which are making in the Church, under the guidance of its 
best and wisest friends, for the spreading the Bible and religious works, 
for the propagation of the Gospel of our blessed Saviour in foreign lands, for 
the education of the people in Christian principles at home, and for their 
increased accommodation in the house of God. Nothing, surely, could tend 
more effectually to set the Church in her right place in the affection of her 
members, to knit their atfections to her and to give them a stronger tie to ker 
service, than the regular, but unostentatious, commemoration of her efforts for 
their spiritual good.—Eb. ] 


HINTS TO CHURCHWARDENS. 


— 


( From Ar hdea om Bro ene s ( hi t “¢ eat Cumbridge On May 2 ‘sy | mmunicated hy / im to 
the Can hy; idue Chri mricle. ) 


“ You have heard me allude to a general survey which has been made, either 
by my Official or myself, of the churches of this archdeaconry. I wish that the 


result of our surve y could be stated with unmingled satisfaction. But although, 
upon the whole, some impr wement has taken place, since I last inspected 
them, vet I recret to say, that there are comparatively few cases in which that 
improvement has been carried so far as it might and oucht to have been. 1 


trust, however, that a prompt compliance with the injunctions which you will 
this day receive, will render any future animadversions unnecessary, and that 
[ shall not be compelled to hay e recourse to more rigorous measures In order 
to enforce attention to your dutic 

In enumerating the defects which I have most frequently had occasion to 
notice, | would specify, in the first place, the dampness which is too often 
found in these sacred edifices. It would be superfluous tor me to expatiate on 
the injurious consequence: f dampu: s, both to the fabric of the church itself, 
and to those who assemble within its walls. ‘The evil ought always to be 
remedied as speedily and effectually as possible, both to promote the neatness 
and durability of the structure, and the health and comfort of those who 
resort thithe r for ‘the pr UFpos es of public worship. 

The state of the belfries also is in some cases very unsatisfactory. Where 
the number of bells is complete, one or perhaps more are cracked ; ; or the 


frame-work, in which they are suspended, is so much decayed and out of 


order, mg they cannot perform their functions. 
J hat ve also frequently had occasion to remark, that the towers are not 
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sufficiently secured against the intrusion of birds and the entrance of rain or 
snow. When the filth and litter deposited by the former are saturated with 
the moisture occasioned by the latter, we cannot wonder that the process of 
decay should be gre ‘atly accelerated. 

There is another append: ue of the church which is too often neglected, and 
that is the church-yard fence. By suffering it to be in a ruinous condition, 
you allow the precincts of that sacred spot, which, without any tinge of super- 
stition, ought to be regarded with feelings of respect, and which may probably 
be endeared to some of you by many tender and cherished recollections, to be 
desecrated by the steps of every unlawful intruder. 

Now, all these are points to which you are bound by the solemn obliga- 
tion of an oath to give your attention, and the ‘y are evils which you are bound, 
by the same obligation, to correct and redress. In swearing that he will 
truly and faithfully execute the office of a churchwarden w ithin his parish, 
each individual binds himself, according to the 85th canon, to take care and 
provide that the churches be well and sufficiently repaired, and so, from time 
to time, kept and maintained, that the windows be well glazed, and that the 
floors be kept paved, plain, and even, and all things there in such orderly and 
decent sort, without dust or anything that may be noisome or unsee mly, as 
best becometh the house of God. He also engages to take the like care that 
the church-yards be well and sufficiently repaired, fenced, and maintained 
with walls, rails, or pales, as have been in each place accustomed, at their 
charges unto whom by law the same appertaincth. 

And [I would here remind you that, till you are sworn, you can do no legal 
act as churchwardens, nor can you have any authority, whatever you may 
expend on the church account, to make or levy any rate, or take any other 
method to reimburse yourselves. 

Your proper and legitimate mode of proceeding, when any repairs are to be 
carried into effect, especially if they be of an extensive nature, is to obtain 
an estimate beforehand of the sum requisite for the purpose. You are then to 
give legal notice of a vestry-meeting, before which this estimate should be laid. 
If, after legal notice, parishioners voluntarily absent themselves from such 
mecting, they are equally bound by the resolutions of those who atte nd, and 
are considered, in the e ye of the law, as giving their assent to whatever reso- 
lution is there passed. But, if no parishione rs attend after convenient notice, 
the churchwardens alone may make the rate. 

With regard tothe number of votes which each parishioner is entitled to 

give, it is to be observed, that if he has been assessed or charged upon or in 
respect of any annual rent, protit, or value, not amounting to 501., he shall be 
entitled to give one vote, and no more. And for every 25/. additional, he will 
have the privilege of an additional vote : yet so, nevertheless, that no inhabi- 
tant shall be entitled to give more than six votes. 

When arate has been made, it should always be collected before the amount 
be expended. Should any person, who has been duly rated, refuse or neglect 
to pay, he may be summoned before two justices, who are to direct the pay- 
ment of what ts due in respect of such rate, provided the sum ordered to be 
paid do not exceed 10/. above the costs to be ascertained by such justices. 

Besides attention to everything that relates to the fi ibric of the church, and 
the furnishing whatever is requisite for the due solemnization of public worship 
therein, the canons require you to see that all persons during the time of 
divine service behave themselves orderly, soberly, and reverently, kneeling at 
the prayers, standing at the belief, sitting or standing quietly and attentive ly 
at the reading of the Scriptures, and the preaching of God’s word ;—that 
none walk, talk, or make any noise in the church, to disturb duty which is 
there performed ;—that none contend or quarrel about place :—that no idle 
persons abide in the church-vard or church- porch, during the time of divine 


service or preaching, but that they either come in or depart. It is also part 


of your office to see that no persons are tippling in the public-houses or beer- 
shops during the performance of divine service. 
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I think it necessary that you should be distinctly apprised that you are not 
empowered to dispose of anything that appertains to the church—such as 
the bells, the lead, or whatever else may be annexed to it, without having 
prev iously obtained a faculty from the Bishop’ s court for so doing; and that, 
if you take such an unwarrantable step, it is at your own peril. You are the 
legally-constituted trustees of the property of the church—I mean of its 
moveable property, and therefore you are answerable for its undergoing any 
diminution or deterioration. Indeed, your very title of ‘* Churchwardens”’ 
appropriately designates your office as the lay-guardians of the church. If, 
then, it should appear that you have disposed of any of the said property with 
the consent of the parishioners, but without the consent of the Ordinary, 1. e. 
without a faculty, for the purpose of defraying in whole, or in part, the neces- 
sary church-rates, which must otherwise have been defrayed by the parishioners 
themselves, you may be compelled to replace the same at your own expense. 
For, otherwise, the parishioners might all concur and combine to defraud the 
church of her bells, her plate, and other property placed therein for the honour 
of God, and the due solemnization of public worship, in order to relieve them- 
selves from the payment of parish rates, or for their own private and 
fraudulent emolument. 

[ff any one who bears the office of churchwarden should ever be guilty of 
such a tlagrant violation of the trust reposed in him, IT shall certainly think 
it my duty to see that the offence be visited with the utmost severity. And I 
shall esteem it a favour if my clerical brethren will, without de lay, notify to 
me any such act of delinquency (should any such occur), that no time may be 
lost in applying r the legal re ‘medy. 

There is another caution which | think it right to avail myself of this 
opportunity of suggesting,—and that is, that you never, upon any account, 
substitute an unsightly or less durable material, for one of an ornamental or 
lasting quality. I am sorry to say that this has too often been practised in 
the case of church windows, in which there are many instances where the 
mullions have been spoiled and disfigured by the substitution of wood or 
brick instead of stone, and the beauty of the light and elegant tracery of the 
heads has been entirely destroyed by mortar superseding glass. 

in the few remarks which I made, in the beginning of this address, on the 
tate of the churches tn general, I noticed the great prevalence of dampness. 
That this evil may be obviated, in the instructions which you will this day 
receive from the hands of the Deputy Registrar, you will find very ge nerally 
directions to make a drain round your respective churches. And [ will here 
beg leave to offer you some suggestions relative to the best mode of carrying 
these directions into effect. : 

In the first place, as a preliminary step, and as being in itse If conducive to 
the dryness of the fabric, lower the soil round the church as much as local 
circumstances will admit. Then dig out the soil close to the walls of the 
church, to a proper de pth; which, where it is practicable , should at least be as 
low as the floor of the interior. Pave the bottom of the drain with bricks laid 
in mortar, in a concave form, that the watcr may not penetrate further, and 
may be carried off as expeditiously as possible. Upon this narrow pavement, 
place soughing tiles, with the convex surface uppermost, or hollow bricks, 
with the flat sides upwards ; only taking care that they are nof suffered to fit 
so close to each other as to impede the water in its passage to the drain. 
Afterwards, fill up the trench with shingles, fragments of bricks, stones, gravel, 
or any material of so coarse a nature as may suffer the rain and droppings 
from the roof to pass through instant: neously. Let all the water which is 
thus received be conducted out of the church- yard by means of a pipe laid 
under ground, or by a continuation of the paved drain, so that no wound may 
be inflicted on the feelings of survivors by anything that has the appearance of 
violating the de ‘posttories of the dead. ly the adoy tion of this plan, you 
will find all that greenness and discoloration of the walls, which are at once 
offensive to the eye and injurious to the editice, will gradually disappear.” 
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FALSEHOODS ABOUT THE CLERGY IN THE ‘ TIMES.’ 


Tue following letter appeared in the Tunes a few days back, and just before it 
app ared a letter trom the Rev. \V. Ch AV r who Was act used in the Times ol 
holding “iro livings and residing on neither, and who begs to inform the public 
that he has no li 1) j at rf], rer ha I foro fog th ryan } never was non-T sident while 
he had a living. Mr. Cleaver adds the names of the incumbents of the livings 
whi h he Is accu ed of hi lin ce (‘an if answer the purpose of the Times to 
admit the articles of writers like “ W.” and “ Clericus,” when it is thus com- 
pelled to convicl them of open falsehood and slander? 


“ To the Editor of the Times. 


“ Sin,—In your paper of the 19th of June, in your list of pluralists (from ‘ Clericus’), 
you have mentioned my name in the following manner : 
“ *hKempthorne, Prebendary of Lichtield, Gloucester, St. Michael Rectory, and 
St. Mary de Grace curacy, Northleach vicarage, Preston vicarage, WW edmore vicarage.’ 
“This has been copied elsewhere, and accompanied with no small measure of 
| was ordained in 1002, continued a hard-working curate till 1816; in that year 
became vicar of Northleach: found the vicarage-house scarcely fit tor a labouring 
man to live in: repaired. and sutticiently, but not more than sufficiently, enlarged it, 
nking 343. out of my own pocket; and 1850, when the debt on the building 
was entirely lqu J by larewe annual deductions from my income, have received 
from this benefice, aft ng 1 urate 4 per annum (besides other usual 
deduct bout 150/. per mn 
ln i810 Twas also appotated chaplain, at a salary of 40/. per annum (this you 
( rril by ad fect aus We 1a by excess ), to the Gren ral Infirmary ut Gloucester: 


ii which ottice, as well as in a curacy in that city, | may say, without arrogance, that 
twas stilla hard-working clergyman. [also took pupils to support a family of nine 
and. ere long, ten children: and the vicarage house at Northleach, when tinished in 
1819, being too small for this purpose, | continued on that account, and in consequence 

| ncome, Without pupils, for my large family, and for other 


ences 


inmcyVy OF mv 
} ’ ’ 
NN i 


ot two successive bishops, to reside hear to or in 


n, Gloucestershire, very small in population and value, my 
‘three years, for which time only | held it, having been 
vent. Finding |could not aecomplish 
my plan of ofheiting there personally, | resigned spontaneously twelve years ago. 

“ The Prebend of Uttton, ea rte Deceanr, in the Cathedral of Lichfield, produces 


fo. peranntim, With nore sdence for the incum 


par 
1m, Just enough to cover the expense of my journey to 
fachtield, where itis my oflice to preach one sermon annually in the Cathedral. — | 
have no probable prospect of any other emolument from this source. 

wels, Gloucester, distant nineteen miles trom Northleach, 
I was presented in 1826, and have been constantly resident on it. After | have paid 


my curate here, whos yimy assistant at the Infirmary, 80/. per annum, it has pro- 
duced me about 140/. per annum; subject, however, to other usual deductions : and 
both my curate and myself are if labourers in this sphere, 

“Ot St. Marv de Corace, lam not curate : have nothing to do with it either by 
presentation, or collation, or any other form of appointment. it is a very small con- 
tigueus parish, merely attached to St. Michael's so far as to provide for its inhabitants 


} rift © Doyoy ) ’ : } . . 
the rites of burial, | n,&dc.; and only produces me annually three guineas for 
pew-rents, besides some very few 


surplice tees; which items are included in the 
140/. trom St. Michael's. 


‘Woedmore vicarage, Somersetshire, | never held. It belongs to mv eldest son, 
John Kempthorne, yun,, whom also I may reckon a laborious pastor, and who, in fact, 
l VY sutteri I Mm OVeT-exertion, 

irticulal | n ready at; time to substantiate: and | 
ait i 1 tives { Lol \ Summary Correction of the ef sinh your statement, 

‘ I t ila I e LhCconmie curates salari > 4 tly deducted )— 
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‘L receive it with thankfulness. L covet no more. This year my salary from the 


lnfirmary has been advanced to 601., unsolicited by me ; | have also advanced my 
curate’s salary to 90/.) Pluralities in the abstract | do not advocate. But in my own 
case, and perhaps in many more on your list, the result is, that instead of probably : 
two working clergymen, there have been three—viz., one at NeuthAcaeks oad two at 4 
Michael's; to say nothing of two ministers, instend of one, for the patients of the : 
) tniirmary. ‘* ] am, Sir, Ne. 


** Gloucester, August.” ‘* Joun Kemprnornr.” 


ere 
ee 
Pi apse 


Another of the correspondents of the Times a few weeks age complained that 
on taking possession of a living, he was compelled to pay monstrous fees to the 
bish« Op; that is to say, this was th Impression pro nluced and inte nded to be pro- 


duced. Now, as no bishop receives one farthing in fees on such occasions, the i 
device resorted to was this :—one sum was stated as paid to “the bishop his Bu 
registrar, &c.”” ‘Thus, if attac! ked, ea could say, that he only used the ae 
ancient form of expressing ‘the bishop's registrar.” This device has been a 
adopted in the lower radical papers half a Ph bis times lately. Can it answer By A 
the purpose of the Times, it is asked again, to insert such miserable and bungling vee 
falschoods? In one of the Penny Magazines, which copies this letter, the 


shag li Te 
1 deals 
a 


delinquent bishop is called Bishop of Lincoln at one part of the letter, and . 
Bishop of London at another. Such is the justice and carefulness of these ri 
church assailants. Their love of truth is shewn by the fact, that this pretended " 
: 
4 


clerical correspondent charges the prelate with having 30,000/. a year. 


Ss 


IRISH TITIES. 
Evtract from the Lords’ Second Report ou Trish Tithes. 


lr appears from the evidence and documents, on which the Committee can ag 
place the greatest reliance, that Ireland contains 14,603,473 statute acres 


ple Aertel Mes 
= * 


under cultivation, out of which it has been computed (though this caleu- ; 
lation necessarily rests upon somewhat uncertain data) that about 1,000,000 
are tithe-free, leaving 13,603,473 statute acres to which the ‘Composition Acts 

; light be applied. There are 1305 beneficed clergymen, and 2312 parishes, 
in 1505 of which the provisions of the Acts of 1823 and 1824, commonly : 
called the Composition Acts, have taken effect, leaving 807 in which no com- : 
position has been agreed tO? 37 of which parishes are city parish 3, supposed 


not to pay tithe ~and about 20 more for other reasons tithe-free. Although 
it appears, from the concurrent testimony of the witnesses ex umined, that the 
payments actually received on account of tithe in Ireland fall now, and pro- 
bably have always fallen, far short es what might hpeia and legally be 
required ; - and the demands of the cler rv, both as to the amount and the 
strictness with which they have been enforced, have been generally character- 
ized by creat moderation ; there Is no Sp cies of property which it has been 
so difficult to collect, or the mode of collecting which has caused so much 
irritation and discontent in the minds of the people. ‘There have been, at 
intervals, attempts more or less frequent in different parts of the country to 
resist or evade the payment, and special interpositions of the Legislature have 
occasion: uly been found re quisite to enable the clergy to recover what was due 
tothem. From the payment being required directly from the occupier out of 
the fruits of his industry, the burden is cones ived to be heavier than it really 


is,x—a feeling greatly aggravated by the nature of thi process , the difficulty of 


en ee 


findin e prep 9 ee rsons ti ) enforce it, and the prejudice egheatiuaed against 
thy lll, AS Wi i] as by the mt iltitude QO} srnall pas micnts arising out of various 
claims and the minute Sul baivis ion of lands SO pec siti ur ) Ire land. 
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CHAPLAINS OF GAQOLS 


Tue total amount paid to the chaplains of gaols, for their services as such, in 


OES a va emet= 


-ncland and Wales, is 15,6691. 19s. Of the whole number, in one case only 
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(at Rippon) is service performed gratuitously. The chaplain to the House ot 
Correction, Cold Bath Fields, gets 3001. a-year ; to the New Prison, Clerken- 
well, 2001; of Newgate, 400/. and a house to reside; of Giltspur-street 
Compter, 2251.; of the New Debtors’ Prison, Whitecross-street, 2621. 10s. . 
of Tothill Fields Bridewell, 150/.; of Horsemonger-lane Gaol, 200/.; of Brix- 
ton House of Correction, 200/.; of Guildford House of Correction, 100/.; and 
of Kingston-upon-Thames House of Correction, 70l. a-year.—Oxford Herald. 

(How many gaols are there in England?) The wretched newspapers which 
report every farthing given to the clergy, always forget to shew how dearly tt 
is earned.—Eb. | 


To the Editor of the Cambridge Chronicle. 


Sirn,—Much has been of late said and written respecting the triple and 
quadruple partition of tithes,—of which one part is alleged to have been 
intended for the poor. 

Having been lately investigating the history of one of our largest and rich 
est Cistertian monasteries, I tind that among numerous other grants and be- 
quests to it, from the middle of the 12th to the end of the 14th century, it had 
not fewer than 170 acres of land granted and bequeathed to it under this form 
— for the use of the poor,” and “for the use of the poor at the gate.” If, 
therefore, the poor were by law or custom maintained by the tithes, why were 
other specific grants made for that purpose?, It could not be, in this case, tor 
want of endowment of tithes, for the monasteries of this order (as it is well 
known to all conversant with ecclesiastical law) had all the tithes of thei 
lands held in their own occupation, merged by papal! privilege in themselves. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
LAICUS. 

New Cuurcues.—The Bill relative to the erection of new churche: 

enacts, that all chapels and district churches situated in any exempt or peculiar 


jurisdiction, shall henceforward be subject to the jurisdiction of the Bishop and 


Archdeacon, within the limits of whose Diocese and Archdeaconry they may 
be locally situated; and that all other ecclesiastical jurisdictions shall ceas 
trom the date of the passing of the said Act. 


The Cuurcu.—The whole revenues of the church of Great Britain are 
about 2,000,000, a year; and supposing every farthing of it carried to the Con- 


solidated Fund, and the clergy universally reduced to beggarv, it would increase 


The agitation of reform 
| | | \ —Such a revolutionary 
sacrifice as this, by shaking property of every description, and inducing an 
‘real feeling of ai yall arane re 
universal feeling of distrust, would, to all appearance, lower it as much more. 


Mhis was proved on the most extended seale, both in the French and the Spanish 
revolutions.—Bridgewaler Alfred, 


rather than diminish the embarrassment of the state. 
has already lowered the revenue seven millions a vear, 


—b (This is taken in substance from the con- 
cluding article in Blackwood, for August, an article which should be read by 
every one Interested in the Church.—Ep.] f 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE 
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ORDINA TIONS, 
B shop at Winchester, Farnham Castle ..........e.esesesesese, July 1. 
Archbishop of York, Bishopthorpe soni ueeRsaaied Areas Ree July 20. 
Bishop om Chester, Durham Cathedral ......00..00... ; . July pt B 
Bishop of Worcest: r. Worcester Cathedral bie Bae August ! 


. 
Bishop ot Peterborough, Peterberouyh Cathedral. . August > 
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DEACONS, 
Name. Degree. — College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Absalon, Charles S. ............ Trinity Camb. Bishop of Chester 
Alderson, Edmund............... St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Chester 
Austin, Charles Adye............ Catherine Hall Camb. Bishop of Chester 
Bailey, R. R. (let. dim.) ...... B.A. Sidney Camb. Bishop of Winchester 
, 7S) fo eee B.A. Queen's Oxford Archbishop of York 
MO cisadnsensidcewesinaiana B.A, Corpus Christi Camb. Bishop of Peterboro’ 
Keadon, Rey. A’Court,( let. dim. ) B.A. St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Winchester 
Bee St. John's Camb. Bishop of Chester 
Booty, Miles Galloway ......... Trinity Camb. Bishop of Chester 
DE. WEINER dessnstannncsdcsscs B.A. Exeter Oxtord Bishop of Winchestes 
Burrow, EGward  ..cccceccccccss Clirtst’s Camb. Bishop of Chester 
Carey, Henry Raia a B.A. Worcester Oxtord Bishop of Winchester 
Ce TINE ininincctcccossaienice St. Bees Bishop of Chester 
PRN Te sccniisnesnnaevsiveicesss St. Bees Bishop of Chester 
Sy Fis cisicnittnntcineksdevscdanies Queen's Oxford Bishop of Worceste: 
Dudley, Rk. Apbicmiesneniaaiadewues Worcester Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Dunnage, James Arthur......... L.A. Brasennose Oxtord Bishop of Winchester 
Dymock, Edward Humphrey Brasennose Oxford Bishop of Chester 
PO TIN is icisssicxensacsan Brasennose Oxford Bishop of Chester 
Edwards, John Seeecceccoccvccece St. Peter's Bishop ot Chester 
Ellis, James, ( Literate )......... Archbishop of York 
Greenwood, John ............... St. Bees Bishop of Chester 
NEO, WGI: ccnié busiotiveuciavexans Christ Church Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Handayside, Robert, ( Literate ) Archbishop of York 
Harris, H. T. ......... peice euen B.A. Queen's Camb. Archbishop of York 
Harris, Thomas, ( Literate)... Archbishop of York 
Hayne, Thomas, (Literate) ... Archbishop of York 
Hurt, William Thomvis ......... B.A. Trinity Camb. Archbishop of York 
§ by let. dim. from 
Ichling, Francis, ( Literate) ... the Bishop of 
, ] Norwich 
Dili, Dh Bais csicetirvinesininiives Downing Camb. Bishop of Worcester 
PO Ti Te coteuininiseniniicsta New Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
‘{ Rendale, John... .ccccoccsvsssccee St. Bees Bishop of Chester 
Maddison, George .........-..06. B.A. Jesus Camb. Archbishop of York 
BR, TRIE asilavicnsshncnenatanen B.A. Catherine Hall Camb. Archinshop of York 
Muckalt, James .......0.0sc0sese. Qucen’s Camb. Bishop of Chester 
Newell, Percy Joseph............ B.A. Magdalen (xtord Bishop of Winchester 
ees, Ts The, sisaccritecincssenexs L.A. Emmanuel Camb. Archbishop of York 
Panting, Laurence......... senens St. John’s Camb. Bishop of Chester 
Peete, Tes isvicicassactonien Lincoln Oxford Bishop of Worcester 
Powys, AS, ee M.A. Emmanuel Camb. Bishop of Peterboro’ 
Richardson, a ees ee Trinity Camb. Bishop of Winchester 
Richardson, George, ( Literate ) Archbishop of York 
ee ee R.A. Trinity Camb. Archbishop of York 
ee ee M.A. University Oxford Archbishop of York 
Saati: FRI scicncssnsiecsancncnns BA. Queen's Oxford Archbishop of York 
Stevens, James ..cccccccocccesss B.A. St. John's Oxford Bishop of Winchester 
' a ONE . sndaxececkusacedisces Christ Chureh Oxtord Bishop of ¢ ‘hester 
oe ee ee B.A. Sidney Camb. Bishop of Winchester 
Thackwell, S..........sscccesesees Pembroke Oxtord Bishop of Worcester 
Wy DECGS. ieesaccdenscececineca B.A. ‘Trinity Camb, Archbishop of York 
; —-<_§ & & eee R.A. (Jueen’s Oxford Archbishop of York 
Wee, UMN Dic cccéncinvessennss B.A. Corpus Christi Camb, Bishop of Peserboro’ 
Bishop of Chester, by 
Ne i i aes Trinity Cab. | let. dim. from the 
; Bishop of Durham 
PRIESTS. 
Atkinson, W. Raine ............ St. Bees Bishop of Chester 
Banning, Benjamin ............ Trinity Camb. Bishop of Chester 
Bellwood, Wilham, (Literate ) Archbishop of York 
itil. Bt cicsssas cascsiatanes Pembroke Bishop of Chester 
Blackburne, Thontas......... .. B.A. Brasennose Oxtord By let. dim. fom 


Bp. of Lincoln 
Bousfield, Henry Newman...... B.A. (Jueen’s (amb. Archbishop of York 
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Name. Deg 


Brown, Thomas 
Burnett, Richard 
Bywater, John 
( unpbell, J. U 


eee eee eee eee 


Charnock, John M. 


Clarke, Henry D. ........22006s. M. 


Collsx, Joho Flowerdew ......... .. 
Cory, Edin ind 

Dawkins, Richard 
Dawes 
Dawson, Michael, 
Dieby, George 


( Literate ) 


mh, Henry WITTTITTT TTT hi... 


A. Magdalen 
Trinity 
wt. John’s 
Pembroke 

\. Lincol: 

: Exeter 


A. Trinity 
ye St. Peters 
Crofts, William B.A 


Ct. College. 


Emmanuel 


Catherine Hall 


~~ 


Catherine 


Sivaice,. Richard sesesiveisedsceses B.A. Clare Hall 
1) infiington, J sep eesecceseoes B.A. st John’s 
Dwyer, Thomas ....0.......0000 


Freeman, Thomas ............... B 
Frozt, John Dixon 
Gardner, Thomas 
Cdibbaris 'FRCUEV. socsiesucaveccceccs 
Glazebrook, James R. 
Hardy, Clement .......2-..000000 
Hill, Richard Devereux 
How ird, ( ] 
Hurnall, Joho 
SE Wc De nénccccathensveuabass Bs 
Se ee ee B 
Kingsmill, Joseph ............... 
Kitchingman, Philp............ Lb 
Leaton, John, ( Literate ) 
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Lingleton, Wallwan 
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\ » Ale 
Suck » Ru 
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M.S. 1’: 
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eton, W Weston Caly; 


KQmader ... Ay 


hard Randall... B. 


Corpus Christi 
ike ht enna 
7. e Catherine 


Queen's 
Christ's 


lavdalen Hall 


~t 


tre Hall 


\ 
h* nal I ike 
C] 


Prinits 


A. Eanmanuel 
Ye Downing 
"= Jesus 


Trinity 


° \. Pembroke 


St. J | n’ 


\. St. Jolin’ 

\. ‘Trinity 
Queen's 

\ st »} is 


. ot Hebrew 
ito t I 
' > 
’ 5 4 bac pdt 
. 4 
t \ I 1a 
t lyuris i tl 
bre (alain 


INTELLIGENCE, 


University. 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Oxtord 
()xtord 
( xf wal 
Camb. 

‘amb. 


’ } 
ini, 


( 
Camb. 
( 
( 


Hall uub. 
Dublin 
Camb. 
Can b>. 
Camb. 
Oxtord 
Hall Camb. 

Camb. 

Camb. 


Oxtord 
Q)xtord 
Camb. 


Dublin 
Camb. 
Camb. 


( ixtord 
Dublin 
Oxtord 


ty } 
i School. 
‘ Marrin ‘ Li 
All rte stLITe, 
¢ FT) shar 
t ' bie 
School, Wes 


Odaining Bisho; r 
Bishop of Winchester 
Rishop of ¢ hester 
Bishop of Chester 
Bishop of \\ orcester 
Archbishop of York 
Bishop of Winchester 


’ 
Archbishop ot \ ork 

Bishop of Peterboro’ 

Archbishop of York 

Bishop of Chester 

Arehbishop of York 

Are} his! op of \ ork 

Listy 1) of Chester 

Arclibashe js t York 

Archhishe p of York 

Bishop of Chester 

Bishop of Winchester 

Archbish p of York 

Bishop of ¢ hester 

Bishop of Chester 

Hishop of Chester ' 
Bishop of Wineheste 

Bishop of ¢ hester 

ishop of ¢ hester 

Bishop of Winchester 

Bishop of Wincheste 

B shop of Winchester 

Bishop of Chester 

Archbish: p of York 

Arc] bishop ‘ { York 

iishop ot Chester 

Archbishop of York 

Archbish mot York 

Bishop of Chester 

Archinshop of York : 
Bishop of Peterboro’ ‘ 
Archbishop of York 

}3\s) of Wi ust 

Arch} (ry) ( York 

Ii] pol VV hester 

Bis opoof Wor I 

Ar libvist mot Vor! 

Bishop of W lester 


Ar in! ishop on v r| 
Bishop of Chester 

Archbishop of York 
Bishop of Winchester 
Archbishop of York 


H 
Bishop ot 1’ ‘tterbor » 
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rature, King’s Coll. 


Ces Lol Nott net 


’ , ' 
Ath tae |? Cuilil ain 


Lavington, Wilts. 


Patron. 
John Hall, Psu. 
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rch, Edward iscsi 
Rurrineton, Ge ...... 


Darby, Bb. M. 


Darby, John Wareyn 
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Pritchett; De. asccsia: Oaukamoor Chapel 
Ray » F. Henry... Ashchurel:, P. C. 
> 1 ! Rtomsey, Infra et Extra ’ 
Russ Lag OS pe ckeduaunes . , 
t ( 
aoe? Jol ES siesewneeseun 


Ward. J 
Walsh, John IT. A 
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Pre ferme 
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All Saints’, ¢ 
Woo lleigh, R. 
(Git. Livermere, R. 
Q  Lattle Livermere 


\\ lk hk lw ood, V, 
Shottisham, R. 


Plymptree, R. 


a ’ 
Yeddint 


( Chapel of 


Syl ular 1a nereth, I. 


St. David's, P. C. 
Warren, R. 
Littl ins Fe (€. 


Speeton, Pa 
Holmfirth, P. C. 
Ieasington, R 
Barnack, Rh. 

( Prebend. of H 
shan, 

) Heytesbu 

{ Hetton New 


. } Nev c tle 


f St. Nichol 
i ford 


e Pivinout ! 


Charles, \ ; 
1] . Mary, R 


f ‘Tivetshall, 


~ + 


ie and St. Marearet, R. § 


New pore, Ris 


WI , (Ni nkton, Re with 
Vi Beraes .evadcaddsces j Birchin ton I. 
CLERGYMEN 

\ikin, W Mh dannes Dover t 

( I Jan = C baat “* ¥. 3 Vai th 

Claxton, Marshall Poplar Terrace 
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( Line a T ee , 

1) it yO! rs ( te 
. vis we ] 1? ‘ 
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. NM hnehes, 


inthe CohCh.ol 


INTELLIGENCE 5 


Diocese. 
Norw. 


Ni 
N 


Patron. 
{ G. Chard, and R. Fel- 


r lowes, Esurs. 
J. Thurston Mott, Esq. 


Rev. F. Arden 


Nortolk 
Nork lk 


mw. 


rwich 


i 
ar 


| imcas, ( hie ster Ri ‘. a itton 
Devon exon Rev. Canon Heberden 
Suilolk Norwich Nash. L. Acton, Esq. 


Rik iy r, Esq. of Hod- 


’ 


het, Shropshire 
Mis. KE. Darby, of 
Liiss, X Miss Me Rett 
‘rovest and Fellows 
~ Oriel Coll. Oxon 
tawillim 


Norfolk = Norwich 


“—r 
Sulfoik 


Norw. 


Devo 


( (;] ehaee ol York 
"@ Cathedral 

Devon Pxon Rev. J Vemplar 

Devon lexon 


olin ¢ irpenter, bsg. 
Rev. A. Atherley 
! 
| 


Pembroke St. 


! ; 
bebe dS 


rol ie Davad 


-of W 


W. rot Karkburten 


1} : 1) r} "n \ TihiT ved to thr Areh 
Fil ' pia ‘t : ‘ 

( deacon. of Durham. 
Northam. Peterbo’ Bishop ot Peterbora’ 


1) 


in-of Sarum 


’ ew 9 D. aaul Ww , , 
thum Durham 9 = L — \ » Rol 
( Hlouliton-le syn ine 


Not 


Wint. Dean of Salisbury 


Glouces. Giloueces. Jolin Parsons, | sq. 


¢ Hants Wint. D.& C. of Winton 


I. York York W. Molberforee, Disc. 
CGloueces. Lord ¢ 
} J. 


Durham 


! haneellor 
» ‘ 
VWUNe« 


[} OPN Sar, ( - 


f 
\ of Lanchester 
Wop ot St. Day ul 


Norwich Sir C. Chad, Bart. 


ssurrs 5 Wirt. Lord King 
: { Rev. W. Dalby, V. of 
Wilts Scrum ’ Wa Ha ee 


Exon W. 
Norw 7 h 


fof Wieht Wint. 


Devon 


Ci re, Jost). 
- Norfolk 


Lord Oxford 
Vii tral Carishrool 


ret t ( 


int inter. Alp. of ( anterbury 


DECEASED. 
Sort! i 


Devon 


vk. London 
| Xon \\ ill Hl Carne, bosey. 
Lond 


hoon 


ven Towns, Salop 


Derby 
Lec (Poof D. i 
‘ rc 


f mer. of Tis, De & 


C. of Bristol 
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Name. 


Dayrell, J. Langham 


eee eee 
Durham, Thomas ... 
Edwards, FE. 
Freeman, H 


Fraser, Henry W. ... 


eee eeeeeree 


(reary, Peter 


eeeeeeree 


Creorge, a P. cevececee 


( iirdlestone, Theoph. . 


Greenside, W.......... 
i Hobson, John ceseosese 
bi Jenner, W. A., D.D. 


Johnson, Walter M. 





1 


§ Baconsthorpe, R., with Norfolk 
l Bodham, R. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE 


Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


{ Lillingstone Dayrell, R., Bucks Lincoln tev. R. Dayrell 
with Stone, V. Bucks Lincoln Duke of Buckingham 
Feversham, V. Kent Cant. D.& C. of Canter. 
Burton Latimer 
Wilton Place 
Alwalton, R. Hants Lincoln D. & C. of Peterboro’ 


Queen's Coll. Camb. 
St. Thomas's, C., Newport lof W. 
Kent 


{ Vicar of Carisbrook, 
rY Isle of Wight 


(G. Chad, and R. Fel- 
(lowes, Hsyrs. 
Thomas V. Mott, Esy. 


Wint. 
Greenwich 
Norw. 
Norfolk 
St. Mary's, Ayton Yorkshire 
Notting Hill Middx. 
Senior Fell. of Magd. Coll., Oxford 


Norw. 


St. Mary's, Weston, Ve. Lincoln Lincoln — Lord Chancellor 

al ( Shottisham, R., with Suffolk = Norwich William Kett, bsq. 

: Kett, William.........2  Waldringfield, R., and Suffolk = Norwich Nath. Randall, Esq. 
é @€ Darsham, V. Suffolk = Norwich Earl of Stradbrooke 
Marriot, W. Henry... St. Paul's Chapel Edinbro’ $ 
4 ; f Badgeworth, R., and Gilouces. Glou. ; . 

4) Morgan, Edward... 1 Hahoss tives, Glen. Wie | Jesus Coll., Oxon 

New, Edward Parris Northmoor, P. C. Oxtord = Oxon St. John’s Col., Oxon 

Peter, Kdward ...... Great Wigborough, R. Essex London ifenry Bewes, Esq. 

Putt, Thomas ......... Combe House Ciittisham 

Soot. TC. T. .... 4 Monkton, R., with Kent Cant. Abp. of Canterbury 

ee ee ee we ""@ Birehington, C. Kent Cant. Vicar of Monkton 
Selkirk, Joseph ...... Ashworth PLC. Lancaster Chester = W. Egerton, Esq. 
ee 

Simpson, Thomas ~~ gy sue Se ee +y with \ Kk. York York Sir W. Strickland, Bt. 

Str p! CUS vcsirccaccasces Southfield Kent 

Paunton, George... Stratford Tony, R. Wilts Sarum = Corp. Ch. Coll., Oxon 

Pavt § Chaplain of HLM. Ship 

, ee ee ( E’vcellent, Portsea b 

Then Iohn f St. Donnatts, V., and (ilam. Lland. a Bs 1. Drake, Tsq. 

oo (  Monknash, P.C. Cilam. Liand. T. M. ‘Talbot, Esq. 

‘ 4 Wacldell, J. ..... Sudbury Suffolk 

ae Whitehurst, J......... Newton, R, Sutfolk Norwich Peter House, Camb. 

ae | Whitter, Walter Hardingham, R. Norfolk = Norwich Clare Hall, Camb. 

3] ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

rREFERMENTS, 

i i \ - a Poarish Preshyt ry. | Patron. 

‘4 cy . Arehd. A t BR rule weliivecucau senses Jedburgh agaheakis haron Hume. 

4a Pyne, Thomas..... SORVWUNET sv dicccancesuucs Dunfermline - Erskine of Carnock. 

& ; MeCulloeh, J. M. RN eacteh ie caueea sie re Duke of Roxbureh. 

i" Williamson, Dugal PORPIBIG sc itccssikcavcavins Kireudbright..... The Kine. - 
¢3 

“6 DEATHS. 

Pe The Rev. William Milne, Minister of Cannisbav. 

: The Rev. Thomas Barty, Minister of Bendochy. 
' Phe Rev. Robert Aiktian, Minister of Airlie. | 
* On the 27th of July, the Rev. Patrick MeFarlane, D. D., Minister of St. Enoch’s, 
g ; (3) moow, Was inducte id as Minister of the West or Old Parish of ( wi enock, on the pre senta- . 
é tion of Sur Michael Shaw Stewart, Bart. 
‘ Phe Syned of Argyll, at their meeting on the 2nd of August, unanimously resolved to 
+ petit n bat AL MISES ¢ la nent coainst the Government Plan of Edueation for Ireland. 
lf v tt y a A; * t 2 » Presbytery of Ahbertartt net at Fort Augustus, and proceeded 
| in the cas f Rev. I rick Buttar, Missionary Minister at Fort William, who publicly, and 

4 Va letter addressed to the ie sbyter Ys d protessed sentiments and opinions opposed to the 

‘ ; tans ” if t eo reh of Si nd. The result of the proceedings was, that the Presbytery 

1 resolved to depose Mr. Butrar, After prayer by the Moderator, he pronounced the usual 

eh arch ea — : wsing Mr. Buttar from the office of the holy ministry, and declaring the 


1 of Fort Wilham vacant from the dav and date of the sentence. 








ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE ) 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

A new congregation has been lately formed at Ayr, in communion with the Episcopal 
Church, and a minister licensed to the Cure, by the Right Rev. Bishop Walker. 

Tt e Committees of the Gaelic Episcopal Society have it in contemplation speedily to 
circulate, in the Gaelic language, as far as dete lunited funds will pertut, editions of ** Faber’s 
Facts and Assertions respecting Popery,” “ Blanco White's Poor Man’s Preservative against 
Popury,” and similar works. A selection from the Homilies in Gaelic is also in a state of 
forwardness. The Committees have obtained the promise of assistance in their translations 
from some of the most eminent Gaelie scholars connected with the Established as well as 
Episcopal Church, and it is hoped that these publications may be instrumental in impeding 
the increase of popery in the Highland districts. 

The Rev. Robert Morehead, D.D., formerly of Balliol College, Oxford, having obtained 
preferment in England, vacates his charge as one of the ministers of St. Paul's, York Place, 
Edinburgh. 

Died, at Edinburgh, the Rev. W. H. Marriott, M.A., Minister of St. Paul’s, Carrubbers 
Close, and formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


~~ - - 
IRELAND. 


On Sunday, the 5th inst., an Ordination was held at the Cathedral of Cork, by the Lord 
Bishop of Cork and Ross, when the following gentlemen were ordained : 

Priests—W.M. Crosthwaite, Francis T. Brady, for the diocese of Cork ; Samuel Leonard, 
James Alton, for the diocese of Ardsent. 

Deacons—James Quarry, James Hogan, John Leech, for the diocese of Cork ; George 
Studdert, for the diocese of Limerick ; R. A. Martin, for the diocese of Meath ; T. 1. 


Porter, for the diocese of Dublin. 


The Lord Bishop, assisted by the Rev. 8. Kyle and the Archdeacon, commenced the 


examinations for Orders on the Ist inst. 


At an Ordination held on the 2st ult., in the Cathedral Church of Kilkenny, by the 
Lord Bishop of Ossory, the following gentlemen were ordained :— 

Priests—Messrs. ‘Thompson, Foott, Irwin, and Price. 

Deacons—Messrs. Lodge, Kelly, Thornburgh, Mandeville, Palmer, and Sherrard. 

The candidates were severally examined on the preceding day, at the Palace, by the 
Venerable the Archdeacon of the diocese, and the Rev. Messrs. Fowler and Darby. 

The Rev. Arthur Irwin has been collated to the Prebend of Howth, by his Grace the 


Are} ibishop of Dublin. 





UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


CO PO OOOO ODOT OOO 


OXFORD. Sep. 2. Coll. Regal. 
a yg. Coll. Trin. 
LECTURERS AT ST. MARTIN'S. 16, Coll, Joh, 


: 23. Mr. Whitehurst, Pet 
August 4—Rev. Mr. Taunton, Sunday 30. Mr. South, Pem. 
morning and afternoon, Oct. 7. Mr. Paske, Clar. 
August 11—The Warden of Wadham, Sun- 14. Mr. Chennery, Jes 
day morning and afternoon v1. Coll. Regal. 
i * . hi : . - 28. ComMeM. BENEFACT 
, fugust 1s- ~Rev. Mr. Brown, Sunday morn- Noy.4. Coll. Trin. 
ming and afternoon. 11. Coll. Joh. 

August 25—Rev. Mr. Firth, Sunday morn- 18. Mr. Montgomery, Pet 
ing and afternoon. 25. Mr. Simpson, Pemb. 
| Dec. z. Mr. Calcraft, Clar. 

in : ; CB oe 9. Mr. Oakes, Jes. 

The Bishop of Hereford (the Hon. Edward 3 aa ~oaeee § 
Grey, D.D., of Christ Church) was en- 93. Coll. Trin. 
throned at the Cathedral on Saturday, the [8th 30. Coll. Joh. 


of August, 


POSTER COME. 


- ——-- Aug. 5. Mr. Gleadall, Cath. 
12. Mr. Foley, Emman. 
CAMBRIDGE. 19. Mr. Conyngham, Pet. 


Friday, August 3. 
COMBINATION PAPER, 1832. 


PRIOR COME, 


Aug. 5. Mr. Norman, Pet. 
12. Mr. Serjeantson, Cath. 
19. Mr. Randolph, Clar. 
26. Mr. James, Jes. 


Vou. Ih—Sept, 1832. 


24. Fest. S. Bart. Mr. Curric, Perm 
26. Mr. Fisher, Pet. 
Sep. 2. Mr. Cory, Emman, 
9. Mr. Hodgson, Pet 
16. Mr. Nepean, Trin. 
91. Fest.S.Matr. Mr. Crick, Joh, 
23. Mr. Kerrich, Chr. 


29. Fest. S. Micu. 


gy Mr. Rusby, Cath. 
UMr. Myers, Trin. 


0. Mr. Field, Trin. 
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UNIVERSIT 


- Mr. Stephenson, Joh 


M4. Mr. C. Jeffreys, Joh 

4. Fest. S. Lue Mr. Dicken, Corp. 

21. Mr. Howarth, Joh. 

es Frese. SS.Sim. etJup. Mr.Norman,Cath. 


, i Mr. Buller, Regal 

1. Fest. OM. SANCT. Qtr. Hicks, Magd. 
‘; Ber. Atwood, Trin. 

li. Mr. Stoddart, Clr. 

is. Mr. Thomas, Corp 
5. Mr. Glover, Joh. 

0. Fest. S. AND Mr. Osborne, Pet 

® Mr. Furnival, Regin 

g. Mr. Jackson, Joh. 

16. Mr. Tomlinson, Joh 

21. Fest. S. Tuom Mr. Petit, 
23. Mr. Pearse, Jol 

ms Fest NA FF Nir 4 

“6. Fest. S. STKE Mr. Birch, Joh 

Fest. S. Jon. Mr. Speer, Trin. 
. Fest. INvwe Mir. Evans, Clair 

0, Mr. Sandys, Regin. 


Mr. Evans, jun., Clar. 


G. A. Browne, Trin.< Mr. Green, Jt 
Coll. Re 4 
Coll. Tru 
Llakeney, Jol ¢ Coll, Joh 
\ Mr Gould, Chr. 
ir. CC. Byde, Pet 
Ginnogham, Cal < Mr. brett, Corp. 


Mr. Eayricheart, Cal 


in Jur, Cir. Oppon, 


; f 
,»Emman. j),4,, 
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Mr. Borrett, ( 


aMr, Wilmot, Cai, 


' ¥ } | 
( } wil PP issaul the rarite t the fol- 
efloet 1} t Chios to \ tt the 
\ lternoo turns at Nt. \} . tl tl 
for Christmas Day and Good Friday 
i, shall, from the loth day of October, 
to the end of Mav, IS33, previde no 
Sobstitute than such as ar pointed ir 
wit tiiat race. Phe follow I 
e been elected, each tor the Mon 
{ - ili . ill \ d 
Oct... Llulsean Leeturet 
\ Rev. Professor Muse Prin 
/) I Pemple Chevaher, Cat! 
/ i lr. Ss. Tlughbes, | 
i I ’ ] 1} ~ Ct ts 
or 
ry>y Pdv'T" \ ‘ 
Prodi da l Li \ ‘ 1) 
bb 
? } 
‘ i the Rev. J.C. Browne 
‘ ‘ \ ! 
( » al } ac 
( \ e Rev. J 
\ . ‘ , \\ 
1; of Dr. Ler 
, Se Ty ie f 7 
2 \i ‘ a Ray 
set he ; 
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Y NEWS. 


Mar. Rev. R. W. Evans, Trin. 
Apr. The Hulsean Lecturer. 
Moy. Rev. H. J. Rose, Trin. 


Aug ust PACH. 
On Tuesday last, the Rev. George Maddi- 
won, B.A., of Jesus College, was elected a 
Skrine Fellow of Catharine Hall. 


The faculty of Jurisprudence in the Univer- 
sity of have just conferred the 
diploma of Doctor of Laws on Professor Park, 
of King’s College, London, in testnnony of 
their sense of the merit of his yudicial works. 


Grottingen 


ELECTION MONDAY AT ETON. 
The Annual ceremony of Eton Election 
Speech s were this year erac d by the Presence 
of his Majesty. 
On Monday, the 20th ult., at  half-past 
eleven o'clock, his Majesty, accompanied by ’ 
their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Glou- ' 
cester and Princess Augusta, proceeded to 
Eton Collece, where they were received on 
their entrance by the Rey. Dr. Goodall, Pro- 
Dr. Keate, Head Master, and the 
Masters of the College, wh 
Majesty and suite to the Uppa 
( hamber ot the School, where the speeches 


. 


vost of Eton, 
Fellows ind 
i 


ushered his 


were delivered in the most classical and effee- 
tive manner by the following young gentle- 


Mien 
1. Pl ,a ..An appropriate Address to the Kit 
(rot In cece EO BLOF COLD scvcscscseces Cicero 
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His Majesty and the R 


LO il Party « XpTresseg 


themselves lioh|s eratified with the correet 
ul expn vel i i \ h whit h th 7 
perce Wel deliy ! | hen ed to tl 
1) Vosts anartiyy ts, Where they partook of 
evant luncheou prepaved for the occasion 
MARRIAGES. 
Lord } Hackwood Park; of Rev. M 
l Vie hie ( ubridge HH » Hackney: 
Rev. J.D. Bannister, Pilling: of Rev. Pi ; 
} ry I Wr ; af Rev. H. Leg: 
| Lavant, Sussex f Rev. W. Hawkes 
(, ij ) of Rev. TH. Stewar 
of Kev. Gi. BP. Cleather, Chirton 
\ Kev. W. TT. Hadow, Hasely R. : of Rev. 
1). Markham, Stillinetleet: of Rev. tad 
I, ! of St. John’s, Clerkenwell: ot 
| me Me haw, of kEvam R,, Derbyshis 








MRTHS AND 


Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. G. M. 
Musgrave, near Yeovil; of the Rev. A. Colpovys, 
R., Droxford; of the Rev. G. R. Kensit, Beteh- 
worth V., Surrey ; of the Rev. W. Knatehbull, 
M.A., Tritwell; of the Rev. J. Missing, Bur- 
ford V., Oxon; of the Rev. J. P. Mills, Here- 
ford: of the Rev. D. Markham, Stillingfleet ; 
of the Rev. R. H. Tripp, Incumbent of St. 
Sidwell, Exeter ; of the Rev. T. Phillpotts, of 
Bridgewater; of the Rev. J. Callis, Papworth 
St. Everard ; of the Rev. S. Nosworthy, More- 
tonhampstead ; of the Rev. 'T. C. Parr, Litchet 
Minster Parsonage ; of the Rev. G. W. Jordan, 
Waterstock ; of Rev. Prebendary Law, Wrex- 
ham; of the Rev. FP. Attwood, Hammersmith ; 
of the Rev. R. B. Greenlaw. 


MARRIAGES. 


The Rev. R. Willis, M.A., of Caius Coll., to 
M. A., drd d. of C. Humfrey, Esq.; Rev. M. 
Mayson, A.M., of Derwent Water, Cumberland, 
to F. A. B., only child of the late O. B. Smyth, 
Esq. M.D.; Rev. J. Wilkinson, M.A., of 
Aldenham, Herts, to B., 2nd d. of W. D. Dray, 
Esqey M.D.3; Rev. T. W. Thirlwall, b.)., 
Platt Fellow of St. John’s Coll... to HL, 4th d. 
of the late Rev. W. J. Freneh, of Bow, and R. 
of Vange, Essex; Rev. A. Straghan, B. A., late 
of Catharine hall, te A. R., youngest d.of J. 
Ly ill, Esq... of Bedford-sq., Brighton ; Rev. 
C. Gooch, R. of Toppestield, Sutlolk, to A., d. 
of the late C. Hanbury, Esq., of Sloe Farm, 
Halstead; Rev. T. M. Cornish, of Heathtield, 
Somersetshire, to M, A., eldest d. of Mr. Collins, 
of Regent-st. ; Rey. C. Alderson, B.A., to G., 
4th d. of the late J. Peel, I:sq., of Pastures house, 
Derbyshire; Rev. T. Henderson, M.A., V. of 
Messing, and R. of Wake'’s Colne, to F., eldest 
d. of the Rev. C. Dalton, V. of Kelvedon; 
Rev. J.C. Hall, B.C.L., RK. of Great Cressing- 
ham, Norfolk, to F. A., eldest d. of the Hon. 
Col. W. Stratford, of Addington-pl., Kent; 
Rev. A. C. Talbot, M.A., to H., d. of the late 
Hi. C. Aston, Esq., of Aston Hall; Rev. W. 
i. D. Shaw, to L. H., youngest d. of the late 
H. Clibborn, Esq., of the county Westmeath, 
Ireland; Rev. H. Hull, M.A., of Marlpoo! 
Hall, inthe county of Devon, to M. C., d. of the 
late T. Phillipps, Esq. of Collypriest House, in 
the same county; Rev. D. M. Clerk, of Pilton 
V., to S., 2nd d. of G. Sheppard, Esq., of 
Fromefield House; Rev. J. Hawker, of Ply- 
mouth, to Miss Tyeth, d. of the Rev. L. Tyeth, 
of Michaelstow, Cornwall; Rev. J. T. Hinds, 
R. of Pulham, Dorset, to M. D., eldest d. of the 
Rev. T. Clowes, of Darlaston Hall, Stafford- 
shire; Rev. R. Wood, M.A.. of Woodhall-park, 
Yorkshire, to F.. 2nd d. of C. Hill, Esq., of 
Wellingborough ; Rev. S. O. Attlay, M.A., of 
Kast Cliff-house, Teignmouth, to C., youngest 
d. of the Rev. J. Robinson, LL. B., R. of Hock- 
liffe, Bedfordshire; Rev. G. Lucas, to M. M. 
R., 4th d. of W. Clark, Esq., of Torquay ; 
Rev. J. C. Russell, M.A., to M., eldest d. of HH. 
L.. Rose, Esq., of Lansdown Place, Bath ; Rev. 
J. Arcbibald, of Newent, to E., eldest d. of the 
late Mr. T. Dale; Rev. W. Selwyn, Fellow of 
St. John’s Coll, Camb., and R. of Braunston, 
Leicestershire, eldest son of W. Selwyn, Esq... 
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of Riehmond, Surrey, to J. EL, eldest d. of G. 
Cooke, Esy., of Carr House, Doncaster; at 
Shepton Mallett, the Rev. E. Nye, to Miss 
Wason; G. A. Woodforde, Esq., youngest son 
of Col. Woodtorde, of Ansford Hiouse, Somerset, 
to H. M., eldest d. of the Rev. W. Leir, of 
Diteheat R. > W. EF. BR. Jones, sq. of Turley, 
Wilts, to M., eldest d. of the Rev. B. Mackey, 
R. of Coates, Ciloucestershire ° Rev. J. Craw- 
ford, 2nd son of W. Crawford, Esq., of Dorking, 
to B., Atha. of Viee-Admiral Sir Edward Foote, 
K.C.B., of Hightield House, near Southampton; 
Rev. C.J. Way, R. of Middleton, Lancashire, 
and chaplain to Lord Glenlvon, to G. A., d. of 
H. Grover, Esq., of Hemel Hempstead; Rev. 
T. Fearnley, M.A., of King’s Coll. london, to 
P. M., 2nd d. of M. Buckie, Esq., of Norton 
House, near Chichester; HL. Prendergast, of 
Lincoln’s-inn, | sq., Barrister-at-law, eldest son 
of Col. J. Prendergast, nuhtary Auditor-Gene- 
ral at Madras, to H. M. E., only d. of the Rev. 
T. Fry, R. of Emberton, Bucks; Mr. Millar, 
to C., eldest d. of tne late Rev. J. Muttlebury, 
of Broadwinsor; Rev. S. Evans, to S., 2nd d. 
of the lite Mr. J. Farmer, of Cambridge-place, 
Wideome; A. Isted, Isy., of Keton, Northamp- 
tonshire, to FE. f., eldest d. of the Hon. and 
Rev. R. 2B. Stopford, R. of Barton Seagrave 
and canon of Windsor; Vicomte de Visme, 
eldest son of Col. Comte de Visme, of Exiduth, 
Devon, to EK. CL, 2nd d. of the Rev. W. 
Palmer, V. of Yarcombe, Devon, and ton, 
Somerset; TTon. and Rev. A. C. Talbot, son 
of orl Talbot, of Ingestrie hall, Staffordshire, 
to IL., d. of the late H. C. Astoon, Esq., of 
Aston Hall; Rev. J. 2B. James, B.C.L., of 
(ueen’s Coll., Camb., to M.A., only d. of the 
Rey. G. Burges, V.of Helvergate, and Moulton; 
Rev. 1). Adams, V. of Pinhoe, to A., eldest d. 
of Col. Fulford, of Great Fulford Park, near 
Crockernwell; Rev. J. Jordan, of Hanborough, 
Oxford, to M. P., 2nd d. of P. Walsh, Esq., of 
Oxford; Rev. S. Pidsley, R. of Uplowman, 
Devon, to M. A. E., eldest d. of H. B. Lott, 
Bsy., of Tracy House, M.P. for Honiton; Sir 
J. Mansel, Bart., to M. G., only d. of the late 
lion. and Rev. the Champion Dymoke ; H. 
Taylor, Usq., of Magdalen Hall, Oxtord, to I:., 
youngest d. of the late T. Bradley, M.D. ; Rev. 
J. . Mitford, to KE. K., eldest d. of the late A. 
C. Sober, Esq.; Rev. E. Meade, B.A., of 
Wadham Coll., to M. A., 2nd d. of the late H. 
Townsend, Esq.; Rev. G. A. Jacob, M.A., 
Scholar of Worcester Coll. and Head Master of 
the Grammar School, Bromsgrove, to S., only 
d. of the late Rev. S. Pidsley, R. of Uplowman 
and Sampford Peverel, Devon; Rev. S. Evans, 
toS., made of the late Mr. J. Farmer, of Camb. 
Place, Widcombe ; J. G. Nichols, Eeq., jun., 
of West Moulsey, Surrey, to C. A., 2nd d. of 
the Rev. C. D’Ovyley Aplin, of Grove House, 
Walton; Rev. W. K. Fletcher, M.A., chap. to 
the Hon. the E. 1. C., to Miss Jewsbury; C. 
F. Burnett, Esq., of Park-crescent, to E., w idow 
of the late Rev. G. Heberden, of Dartford, Kent ; 
J. V. Shelley, Esq., eldest son of Sir J. Shelley, 
Bart.. of Mansfield Park, Sussex, to L. E. A., 
only child of the Rev. S. J. Knight, of Henley 
Hall, Salop, and R. of Welwyn; F. Weedon, 
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Esq., of Bayswater, to M., 2ud d. of the late 
Rev. F. Minshull, R. of Nunney; Rev. G. 
Blackburne, youngest son of J. Blackburne, 
Esq., of Hales, Lancashire, to C., eldest d. of 
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the late Sir M. Burgoyne, Bart., of Sutton Park, 
Beds; Rev. L. T. Edwards, of Bromfield, Essex, 
to M. J. C., eldest d. of the Rev. T. West, of 
Bury. 





EVENTS OF 


BERKSHIRE. 


Visitation of Abingdon Free School.—The 
Annual Visitation took place on Monday, 
6th inst., in the presence of the Rev. Mr. 
Kinsey, the Governors of Christ's Hospi- 
tal in Abingdon, and several other gentle. 
men connected withthe school. As there 
was no vacancy to be filled up at Pem- 
broke College, of course there could be 
no lad elected from the School; the Rev. 
Mr. Kinsey, however, stated that after 
a long and strict examination of the young 
gentlemen, it was with pleasure he now 
announced that he felt highly gratified 
with the progress they bad made in their 
studies. In the atternoon, Mr. Knight, 
the Mayor, entertained a large company to 
dinner in the Council Chamber, amongst 
whom were the Farl of Abingdon, Lord 
Norreys, R. Palmer, T. Dufield, P. Pusey, 
isqs., and a great number of Clergymen 
of Abingdon and the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. 

On ‘Tuesday, the 14th inst., the new 
church at Grove, near Wantage, was con- 
secrated by the Lishop of Salisbury, 
when the Rey, E. P. Pusey preached toa 
respectable auditory. A collection at the 
door in aid of the building taund realized 
74. The building will seat about 500 per- 
sons. 

Abingdon.—The Visitation of the Lord 
Bishop ot Salisbury took place at St. Helen's 
Church, on Wednesday, the 15th inst. 


CHESHIRE. 

The parishioners of Mobberley,Cheshire, 
on the occasion of his retirement from the 
curacy of that parish, recently presented 
a handsome piece of plate to the Rey. 
James Elleray, in testimony of their re- 
spect for his zealous and faithfnl services. 

ree een On the 8th inst. the Hon, 
and Wt. Rev. Henry Ryder, Lord Bishop 
of this diocese, held his visitation in 
All Saints Church in this town. The 
attendance was unusually numerous, 


CORNWALL. 

The principles of the Temperance So- 
ciety ure gaining ground in St. Austell 
and its neighbourhood. At the third 
monthly meeting of the Society, held in 
the National School Room, 28 persons 
subscribed the rules. At the commence- 
ment of the Society, about four mouths 
since, the number of members was > 
The names now on the book, male and 
iemale, are 174; and at St. Blazey, (which 
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corr ore 





is an offset of the St. Austell Society, of 
about six weeks’ growth, ) 44—total 218, 
CUMBERLAND. 

Anniversary of the Carlisle Diocesan So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Anowled ge.— 
This anniversary was held, August 2nd, 
at Keswick, on which occasion the Bishop 
preached at Crosthwaite, to a very nume- 
rous and highly respectable congregation, 
from the 10th and 11th verses of the 85th 
Psalm. In the discourse, his Lordship 
took a review of the rise and progress of 
the Society in behalf of which he then 
pleaded—shewed the extent and variety 
of its operations in ‘‘ Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ’’—and very ably and earnestly 
urged upon his hearers the great claims 
which it had upon them, as Christians, 
and as members of the Church of England, 
to aid it liberally in effecting its blessed 
object. Several gentlemen (one of whom 
vas Dr. Southey, Poet Laureate) made 
a collection throughout the congregation, 
which amounted to the sum of 214. 3s. dd. 

The annual meeting of the subscribers 
to the society was held—the Lord Bishop 
of Carlisle in the chair. 

The Secretary read the Report :— 

‘* The Carlisle Diocesan Committee of 
the Society tor Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge have now arrived at the close of the 
eighteenth year of their institution, and 
of their labours. ‘lhe demand for the last 
year for Testaments and Tracts has not 
been quite equal to that of the preceding 
year; the demand for Bibles and Prayer 
books has materially increased. From 
July, 1851, to July, 1852, the distribution 
of books has been as follows, viz. :—Bibles 
3o4, Testaments 371, Prayer Books 876, 
Religious bracts 8020, 

‘* ach succeeding year furnishes satis- 
factory proof of the improving condition 
of our local concerns in the progressive 
augmentation of the names on the list of 
subscribers to the Parent Society, the 
number of which is now 114, being an 
increase of 6 over the number of subscri- 
bers in the year 1851. 

“Since the establishment of the Dis- 
trict Society, there have issued from the 
depository at Carlisle 5441 Bibles, 4733 
Cestaments, 14,684 Prayer Books, 93,783 
bound books and tracts, being a total of 
116,048, 

‘‘In closing the report, your committee 
congratulate the friends of the Church of 


hugland on the increasing prosperity ot 
the society,” 








“Otte, 
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The report was unanimously adopted. 

The Rt. Rev. Chairman alluded to the 
attempt that was now being made by a 
committee of the Parent Society, to meet 
and counteract the pernicious publications 
which now so extensively prevailed, by 
the establishment of cheap periodical 
pamphlets, written and arranged in a po- 
pular form, and suited to general circu- 
lation. 

‘The thanks of the meeting were voted 
to the Secretary and Treasurer; and to 
the Bishop for his excellent sermon, and 
for his conduct In the chair. 

The annual meeting of the Society for 
the Relief of Necessitous Clergymen, and 
the Widows and Orphans of Deceased 
Clergymen, was next held ; when several 
grants Were made to suitable objects of the 
Society's beneficence. 


On Wednesday, August Ist, the Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle consecrated the newly 
erected chapel at Thornthwaite, near 
Keswick. There was a very respectable 
congregation assembled to witness the 
interesting ceremony, to whom an excel- 
lent sermon, appropriate to the occasion, 
was preached by the Rev. Walter Fletcher, 
Chancellor. 

A new cemetery is about being obtained 
for the town of Penrith. The present 
burial ground is, and has long been, much 
too small for the population of the town, 

The Lord Bishop of Chester held his 
triennial visitation of the clergy in the 
Cumberland district of his diocese, at 
Whitehaven, on the 17th ult., when his 
lordship delivered an able and earnest 
charge — wherein he expressed his deep 
concern at the obvious progress of irreli- 
gion and immorality, to check and remove 
which he exhorted his Rev. Brethren to 
a zealous discharge of their important 
public duties; a constant attention to 
prayer and meditation ; and the invariable 
observance of an exemplary course of 
conduct in all the relations of private life. 
The sermon on this ocasion was preached 


by the Rev. Mr. Stenhouse, Kector of 


Gosforth. On the same day, the Lord 
Bishop confirmed a great number of young 
persons in St. Nicholas Church, White- 
haven. On the following day the same 
rite was administered to 176 young persons 
at Cockermouth. On the Monday preced- 
ing his Lordship had confirmed 232 
young persons at Gosforth. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


A short time since the whole of the poor 
of the extensive parish of Paigton, amount- 
ing to several hundreds, proceeded to the 
house of Francis Garratt, Esq., a distance 
of three miles, to humbly beseech him to 
appoint their curate, the Rev. J. Parlby, 
to the vacant living, which had fallen to 
his presentation by the death of the Rev. 
John Templer.—Woolmer’s Exeter Gazette. 


The Bishop of Exeter confirmed about 
450 persons at Moreton, on Thursday, 16th, 

‘The Commissioners appointed by the 
Chancellor of the Diocese to apportion 
the seats in the Church of St. Peter, at 
Tiverton, have terminated their Inbours, 
These were the Rev. Archdeacon Barnes, 
the Rev. Mr. Barker, and the Reetors of 
Tiverton, who all handsomely declined 
taking any fee in the way of remuneration 
for their services. The churchwardens 
made a charge of 3 guineas per day, and 
finally agreed to take 11. per day ; they 
were accordingly paid 6l. each The 
parishioners passed a vote of thanks to the 
reverend gentlemen. 

The parish of St. Paul in Exeter have 
presented their late worthy minister, the 
Rev. kK. Bartlett, with a handsome piece 
of plate, on his retiring from his curacy, 
as a testimony of their sincere respect. 

The ceremony of consecrating the Epis- 
copal Chapel in Bedford Circus took 
place on August 4th, by the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese, and it was opened for 
divine service on the 5th instant. 

Devon Agricultural Society. ~The com- 
mittee of this important institution are 
steadily pursuing their useful labours. 
It is with pleasute we learn, that the 
committee are now anxiously endeavonr- 
ing to devise means for bettering the 
condition of the agricultural poor. We 
understand that a Special General Meeting 
of the society is to be held in September, 
for the purpose of considering this highly 
interesting subject. 

On the 5th inst., after a sermon by the 
Rev. P. Johnson, 111. 6s. was collected at 
the doors of Southmolton Church, in aid 
of the funds of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

Cottage Allotments. — Sir Humphrey 
Davie, Bart. has adopted the plan of 
letting Cottage Allotments tothe labourers 
in the parish of Sanford, near Creedy, for 
a considerable period past. His plan is 
to let the land at Yd. a yard, tithe free, 
and free of all out-goings. ‘The Hon. Bart. 
has adopted but two regulations,—one, 
that the rent be paid punctually, and that 
dishonesty in any particular shall dis- 
qualify any one tenant from further hold- 
ing his allotment. 

We have heard that our High Sheriff, 
J. W. Woollcombe, Esq. is about to adopt 
the plan at Ashbury. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Ata meeting held at Sturminster New- 
ton, June 29th, it was resolved to form an 
Auxiliary Association for that town and 
neighbourhood in connexion with the 
Labourers’ Friend Society. ‘The chair was 
taken by G. C. Loftus, Fsq., and the 
Association was eloquently advocated by 
the Rev. H. F. Yeatman, F. H. Horloch, 
Vicar of Box, Il. Walter, Thomas Grove, 
Esq., Mr. Perey, Agent of the Society, 
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Rev. B. Salkeld, Capt. Jacob, and the 
Rev. G. Seymour. 

At a recent meeting of the Dorset Agri- 
cultural Society, the following prizes were 
thus awarded for industry and faithful 
servitude :- —Class 2. To John Brown for 
twenty-two years’ service, 2l, 2s.—Class 3. 
To Virtue Cook for fifty-two years’ service, 
21, 2s.—To Elizabeth Brown for thirty 
years’ service, 11. 1s.—To Jane Ings, under 
twenty-five years of age, and having worked 
the greatest number of years (not less than 


five), and having produced a certificate of 


her good ce tee ¥l. 2s. 

The ceremony of laying the foundation- 
stone of the intended Chapel of Ease at 
Frenchay took place on ‘Tuesday the 7th 
inst. The Rev. Mr. Jones, of Wuinter- 
bourne, officiated; and several of the 
neighbouring Clergy also attended. ‘The 
usual formalities on laying the stone were 
performed by George Worrall, Esq., who 
delivered an appropriate address on the 
occasion. A very great assemblage of 
persons were present, including most of 
the resident gentry. Nearly 500 children, 
educated in the Diocesan Schools at Win- 
terbourne and Frenchay, also attended, 
and sang the Old Ilundredth Psalm. ‘The 
proceedings afforded much gratification 
to those who were present. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

The old-established School at Repton, 
in Derbyshire, has become vacant by the 
resignation of Dr. Sleath. There are 
already a variety of candidates of literary 
fame in the field for the vacancy, and in 
the number two trom Rugby—viz., the 
Rev. RK. Bird, and the Rev. J. P. Lea. 
It is in the gift of Sir George Crew, Bart. 
and three other Trustees resident in 
Derbyshire. 

Tithes.—Seventeen persons have been 
held to bail, at Chestertield, charged 
with rioting and obstructing the collect- 
ing of Kaster Dues and Small Tithes 
in that town. The Irish system is thus 
introduced and begun to be acted upon 
in this country. We trust that the 
laws will be promptly and energetically 
put in force here, that property may be 
protected and held in sec urity. 

The ceremony of consecrating the new 
church, St. Thomas's, Brampton Moor, 
near Chesterfield, took place on Thursday, 
the 10th inst., by the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese, who was attended by a considera- 
ble number of the neighbouring Clergy. 

An address to the King, entreating a 
revisal and improvement of the laws for 
the better observance of the Sabbath, 
was unanimously agreed to by the Clergy 
present at the Bishop's visitation at Ches- 
terteld. 

The Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
held a visitation at Chestertield Church on 
Friday, the 10th instant. After the busi- 
ness of the visitation w as concluded, his 
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Lordship stated to the clergy bis recom- 
mendation that no corpse, during the pre- 
valence of cholera, should be taken into the 
church, but should be immediately taken 
to the grave, and the psalm and lesson be 
afterwards read in the church, and that no 
corpse be taken for interment from one pa- 
rish to another. His Lordship then, from 
the pulpit, delivered his charge to the 
clergy. He remarked on the present pre- 
judice existing against the church—every 
mote now became abeam. He considered 
the Church of England as the best human 
bulwark of Christianity. He remarked on 
the readiness to reform abuses now visible 
in the heads of the establishment,—a rea- 
diness evidenced by the bills for the com- 
position of tithes and the augmentation of 
livings, brought forward by them. The 
rights of the clergy to tithes was considered 
by the Lord Chancellor and others to be as 
indisputable as the rights to private pro- 
perty. Perhapsa new arrangement might 
be satisfactory—such as was proposed for 
Ireland. ‘The church property, if divided, 
would only amount to 185/. per annum for 
each cure, and therefore it was unpossible 
to do without pluralities. He alluded to 
the increased dispatch and economy re- 
cently introduced into the ecclesiastical 
courts. He considered the Beer Bill to 
be far worse than the plague now devastat- 
ing parts of the country, as it carried vice 
into our most remote rural districts. He 
considered it matter of congratulation that 
during the last twelve years 76 non-resi- 
dent clergy of the diocese had become resi- 
dent, and from 40,000 to 45,000. persons 
additionally accommodated by the erec- 
tion of new churches. 


ESSEN. 

Colchester.—On the Sist ult., a public 
meeting of the friends of the Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews 
was held in the large room in the Lion- 
walk. Major Brock in the chair. The 
Report stated an increase of the Society’s 
funds, during the past vear, to the amount 
of 142/, The meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Messrs. Fenn, Carr, Alexander, 
Walker, Cunningham, and March. 

The first stone of a new chapel, at Ley- 
tonstone, has been laid by the Rev. C. 
Laprimaudaye, the vicar, in the presence 
of more than 500 persons. This object 
has been accomplished by a subscription, 
commenced in 1830, and aided by the So- 


clety for Promoting the building of 


churches. The sum thus raised amounts 
to nearly 4,000/. 


Saffron Walden. 





On Sunday evening, 


the 5th inst., the anniversary sermon for 
the benefit of the National and Sunday 
Schools was preached in Saffron Walden 
Church, by the Hon. and Rev. R. Eden, 
Rector of Hertingfordbury, and a collec- 
tion amounting to J4l. 15s, 934d. was made 
on the oceasion. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

On the 11th inst., a select party of in- 
habitants of Charlton Kings, near Chelten- 
ham, invited their late curate, the Rev. 
Robert Williams, to dine with them at 
the King’s Head Inn, in that village, when 
they presented him with four pieces of 
silver plate, in testimony of their regard 
for his exemplary conduct in the discharge 
of his clerical duties for the long period of 
seventeen years. 

The fitth anniversary meeting of the 
tristol and Clifton Association for the 
Moral and Religious Improvement of Lre- 
land, i was held at the Gloucester Hotel, 
Hotwells, Clifton, on Monday, the 13th 
inst. Daniel Cave, Esq., in the chair. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

A bazaar has been held at Blackwater, 
under the management of Mrs. Morant and 
the ladies of Sandhurst and the neighbour- 
hood, which was very fully attended. ‘The 
receipts amounted to 911, which will be 
appropriated towards rebuilding — the 
school-room in the parish of Farnborough, 
lately destroyed by fire. 

The Bishop of Winchester held a Con- 
firmation on Wednesday, the Ist inst., at 
St. Thomas’s Church, Portsmouth; and, 
in the atternoon, at All Saints’ Church, 
Landport. Thursday his Lordship slept 
at Alverstoke Rectory, and, the following 
morning, confirmed about 500 persons at 
St. John’s Chapel, Forton, near Gosport. 

A new church is about to be erected, by 
voluntary subscriptions, for the parish of 
St. Thomas, Winchester. 

An evening service was performed on 
Thursday. June 14th, at St. Michael’s 
Church, Southampton, which is to be con- 
tinued every Thursday evening. It is 
vratifying to the friends of the Established 
Church to learn that the congregation 
was numerous. ‘The service was promptly 
established by the vicar, the Rev. P. L. 
Shafcott, in compliance with the request 
of several of the parishioners. 

The Bishop oft Wine hester held a Con- 
firmation at the Cathedral of that city, on 
Monday, July 2srd. At Bishops Wai- 
tham about three hundred were confirmed 
on the 27th, and onthe 26th, at Southamp- 
ton, 620 persons of that town and neigh- 
bourhood. His Lordship addressed the 
congregation before, and more fully after 
the ceremony, and was listened to with a 
degre ® of attention which was strikingly 
obst rv able during the VW he le of this sol mn 

ervice, and was noti a dl by the Pi shop 
with commendation before he left the 
( hure h. 

On Thursday, June ist, the Lord Bishop 
ot VW inchester ( onsecrated the new chure h 
culled Holy Trinity, at West Cowes, lately 
erecte ad ut the expense of \irs. Godwin. 
Almstoke Church has been re-opened tor 
divine service : the interior has been 
much enlarged, aud the exte rir uppear- 


ince of the editice considerably improve 
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A splendid gold watch and key, made at 
Rundell and Bridge's, has been presented 
by the inhabitants of Odiham to their late 
much respected Curate, the Rev. Evan 
Jones, on his leaving that place,asa token 
of their high esteem for his long, faithful, 
and beneficial labours amongst them dur- 
ing a period of 31 years. 

Newport, Isle of Wight.—On Tuesday, 
the 7th inst., the Bishop of Winchester 
held a confirmation for the parishes of 
Shalfleet, Morley, Freshwater, and Yar- 
mouth, in the church of this place. After 
the confirmation service, he delivered a 
feeling and appropriate address to the 
persons confirmed, as well as to the pa- 
rents and heads of families present. His 
Lordship expressed to the churehwardens 
his admiration of the new gallery, and 
approval of the alterations and repairs 
lately effected in the church. The Bishop 
has been most actively engaged during his 
visit to the island, holding, in several in- 
Stances, confirmations in two places on 
one day. On Sunday, the Sth inst., after 
preaching at Newport, he preached in the 
evening, at Brighston, a sermon in aid of 
the funds of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. There was a very full attendance, 
and a considerable collection made. 

Cowes.— On Thursday, the 9th inst., the 
Bishop of Winchester attended Divine 
Service at the Chapel, after which a great 
number of young persons from Fast and 
West Cowes were confirmed. 

Southampton.—The collection at Holy- 
rhood Church, on Sunday, the 12th inst., 
in aid of the Church Missionary Society, 
amounted to nearly 20/, 

Portsmouth.—The bazaar for the sale of 
ornamental and useful work, held on 
Thursday, the 9th, and Friday, the 10th 
inst., at the Assembly Rooms, Green-row, 
for the benefit of the District Visiting 
Society, and for a Sunday-school intended 
to be established at the New Alms-house 
in St. Mary’s-street, produced the sum of 
POO, 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Hertford.—On Monday, the 11th July, 
the Lord Bishop of Lincoln confirmed 300 
young persons at All Saints’ Church ; and, 
on the following day, Tuesday, the 12th 
July, preached a sermon on behalf of the 
Ilertford District Committee of the two 
Societies, for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. The collection 
at the doors amounted to the sum of 
471. 19s. 6d., which will be remitted in 
equal moities to the funds of the two 
societies. His Lordship laid the first 
stone of the new infirmary in the presence 
of a numerous meeting of the nobility, 
ventry, and clergy of the county. 

KENT. 
\ddress presented to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, at the Deanery, on Friday, 
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‘* To his Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury. : 

‘* My Lord,—We, the undersigned in- 
habitants of the city of Canterbury, beg 
leave to approach your Grace with the 
expression of our unfeigned regret, that 
on the occasion of your arrival amongst us, 
for the purpose of discharging the sacred 
duties appertaining to your bigh station, 
you should have been exposed to indigni- 
ties no less revolting to all moral feeling, 
than subversive of that reverential respect 
due to the office which is identified with 
your person. We are deeply and pain- 
fully sensible of the disgrace thus brought 
upon the city of Canterbury, and should 
consider ourselves as criminally partici- 
ating in it if we lost a moment in testi- 
ying our abhorrence of what has taken 
place. We disdain to inquire whence the 
outrage arose, because we feel it impos- 
sible to assign any cause which could offer 
even the shadow of a justification. We 
trust, however, that neither your Grace 
nor the country will confound the inhabi- 
tants of Canterbury with deluded perpe- 
trators of this unprovoked insult ; and join 
in requesting your Grace to accept the 
assurance of our sincerest respect.” 

The Archbishop returned an answer, 
which was in substance as follows :— 

‘¢l am particularly gratified by this mark 
of your respect and attention ; but | trust 
that you will believe that such an expres- 
sion of your sentiments was not required 
to assure me that all the respectable in- 
habitants of Canterbury disapproved of 
the misconduct which took place on my 
entrance into the city. | gladly embrace 
the opportunity which your kindness has 
afforded me of making my acknowledg- 
ments to all those who assisted in protect- 
ing me from violence on that occasion. I] 
request that you will have the goodness to 
make known my sentiments to those whom 
you represent,” 

Canterbury.—- On Tuesday, the 14th 
inst., the Archbishop consecrated the new 
church of St. Mary, Northgate, in this 
city, and preached a most excellent and 
animated sermon from the 10th chapter of 
Hebrews, verse 25. A very large number 
of the clergy of the city and persons of dis- 
tinction attended on the occasion, and the 
whole was conducted with the greatest 
order and decorum. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Lytham Church.—'T. Clifton Esq., of 
Lytham Hall, bas, with a feeling of consi- 
deration for the spiritual wants of the 
neighbourhood that reflects hich honour 
upon his cheracter, directed that the 
parish church at Lytham shall be enlarged 
at the chancel end, so as to provide addi- 
tional accommodation for sixty persons, at 
his own private cost. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Reeord. )\—The relative situa- 
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tion of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, and of theTrinitarian Bible Society, is 
accordingly this—the Trinitarian Society 
have separated themselves from Socinians, 
and, in so doing, they have done well. 
But they admit Irvingites as Directors of 
their Society, and in this they do a great 
evil. The British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety admit Socinians as members, and so 
far they do ill; but they have never ad- 
mitted either a Socinian oran Irvingite into 
the management of the Society, and in tbis 
they have done well, and stand ina greatly 
better situation than the other. 

The son of Mr. Buchanan, Master ot 
the Infant School, in Vincent Square, 
Westminster (founded by Mr. JohnSmith, 
the Lord Chancellor, and others), is gone 
out to Africa, for the purpose of establish- 
ing Infant Schools amongst the natives. 

The election at the Foundling Hospital 
for the vacant office of alternate evening 
preacher has terminated in favour of the 
Rev. H.S. Plumtree, morning preacher at 
St. Mary's, Newington Butts. There were 
26 candidates. 

The Corporation of London have voted 
40001. to purchase a place of sepulchre for 
the cholera dead, and a general cemetery, 
removed from the City. 

Ladye Chapel.—The first stone of the 
restoration of this interesting building has 
been laid by Mr. Briscoe and the Misses 
Gwilt. Many members of the committee 
have expressed their intention (after the 
Ladye Chapel has been restored) to de- 
vote their best endeavours in forming a 
guardian institution, for the preservation 
of similar interesting edifices throughout 
the kingdom. 

A munificent donation has been received 
by the Seaman’s Hospital, the gift of a Mr. 
Leadicox, who left by his will to the hos- 
pital 40,0001. He died lately of the cholera, 
and was a shipowner of some eminence. 

Tower Hamlets Charity School.—W ednes- 
day, the 8th inst., the Thirty-seventh An- 
niversary of this institution was celebrated 
at the West India Dock Tavern, Black- 
wall. G. Byng, Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 
The honourable Chairman was supported 
on the occasion by John Bromley, sen., 
Esq., and many of those Gentlemen who 
have signified their intention of offering 
themselves as candidates to represent the 
very populous district of the newly en- 
franchised Tower Hamlets in Parliament. 

King’s College. —Previous to the vaca- 
tion of King’s College, the Rev. Mr. 
Major, the head master, gave an enter- 
tainment to about thirty of the principal 
scholars, at his villa, at Brompton. At 
this little festival the most perfect harmony 
and good feeling prevailed between the 
master and his pupils: and the latter, in 
terms the most gratifying to the feelings 
of the former, expressed their sense of 
his unremitting kindness and attention in 
forwarding their studies and promoting 
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their general happiness—a feeling, im tes- 
timony of which the whole school had 
presented him with a handsome silver 
suuff-box. The vacation will terminate at 
the latter end of September, when a con- 
siderable accession to the number of scho- 
lars is expected; the present number is 
upwards of 200, and additional accommo- 
dations are preparing for the admission of 
the new applicants. 

Dr. G. Valerian Wellesley, brother of 
the Duke of Wellington, has, of his own 
accord, relinquished the living of Chelsea 
and the Rectory of Thorfield, Herts.— 
Chelsea is divided into two districts. The 
Rev. H. H. Edwards has, in like manner, 
given up the valuable living of Llanmoth, 
Denbigh, and the rectory of St. John's, 
Westminster. 

After the performance of Divine Service, 
and the delivery of asuitable discourse, by 
the Rev. Mr. Dakin, to the Troops in 
Windsor Park, on Sunday, the 12th inst., 
the King, who understood that Mr. Dakin 
received but a moderate salary, as Chap- 
lain-General of the Forces, was pleased, 
in a very handsome manner, to desire that 


100], per annum should be paid him out of 
the Privy Purse. 


NORFOLK. 

Lynn.—On Thursday, the 2nd inst., the 
Anniversary Meeting of the Hibernian 
Society, forthe establishment of schools aud 
the circulation of the Scriptures in Ireland, 
was held at the Guild Hall, in this town, 
on which occasion there was a most re- 
spectable audience. Dr. Waite, M.D., in 
the chair. The Rev. Sidney Gedge, Capt. 
J. Banks, R.N., the Rev. W. Snell, 8S. J. 
Allen, T. Hankinson, and the Rev. Mr. 
Clarke, moved various resolutions expres- 
sive of their gratification at the advancement 
which national education, founded on 
Scripture principles, had made in Ireland. 
The thanks of the meeting were voted to 
the Mayor for the use of the Hall, and to 
the Chairman. A liberal collection was 
made at the door. 

Norwich.—The Annual Meeting of the 
three principal Societies in connexion with 
the Established Church was held in the 
Central School Room, on Thursday, the 
2nd inst. Lord Bayning in the chair. 
The Report of the National School So- 
ciety stated that, during the past year, 
2 new daily and 5 Sunday schools had 
been established in the county, affording 
the means of iustruction to 545 more 
children. The Report earnestly solicited 
assistance in support of the diminishing 
funds of the Society. The Rev. W. 
Smith, Vicar of East Yuddenham, was 
appointed a Secretary in the room of the 
late Rev. John Edwards. The Report of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge said that, during the last year, 
there had been sold at the depot 835 
Bibles, 97.5 Testaments, 2449 Prayer Books, 
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19,944 books and tracts, being an increase 
of 2508 upon the sale of last year; and 
that after all demands should have been 
defrayed, there would remain a balance in 
hand exceeding 100i, Nearly 60 new 
publications had been received into the 
depot since Christmas last. A benetac- 
tion of 5Ol, was voted tothe Parent Society, 
and it was resolved that the Committee be 
authorised toexpend 10/. in promoting the 
circulation of the Saturday Magazine. The 
Rev. S. Piltow reported that, during the 
past year, he had transmitted benefactions 
and subscriptions to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, to the amount 
of 1201. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

On Thursday, the 26th of July, the An- 
nual Meeting of the Charity for the Widows 
and Orphans of the Clergy was held at 
Mansfield, for the county of Nottingham ; 
Archdeacon Wilkins in the chair; when 
the annuities of 151. to each of eight widows 
were ordered to be paid, in addition to 
donations varying from 101. to 30l,, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the individuals. 
Other donations to aged and infirm Clergy - 
men were alsomade. These,on the whole, 
amounted to 340/., leaving still a balance 
in the ‘Treasurer's hands. The Treasurer 
announced a donation, by will, of 100/. 
since the last meeting. Nearly all the in- 
cumbents of the county support this cha- 
rity, aided by all the Nobility, the Mem- 
bers of Parliament,and the most munificent 
among the laity. 

Dr. Wilkins, Archdeacon of Notting- 
ham, is performing a duty which ought to 
be done, and thoroughly, by every arch- 
deacon. The reverend Doctor is visiting 
every parish under his superintendance, 
and surveying not only the churches and 
church-yards, but the Glebe-houses, in order 
to know that they are in due repair, and 
that the money given for dilapidations has 
been duly expended. 

RUTLANDSHIRE, 

Rutland and Siamford reg Bible 
Society.—The 20th Anniversary Meeting 
of this Society was held at the Grammar 
School, in Oakham, on Thursday, the 9th 
inst., and very well attended. The Right 
Hon. Lord Carbery presided; and the 
meeting was very effectively addressed by 
the Hon. and Rev. Littleton Powis, the 
Rev. Messrs. Grimshaw, Joseph Wilson, 
the Hon. and Rev. Leland Noel,and seve- 
ral other Gentlemen residing in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The distribution of Bibles and 
Testaments in this district was said to have 
exceeded that of the last year, the number 
of the former being 507, and of the latter 
168; making im all 11,709 copies of the 
Sacred Scriptures put into circulation by 
this Auxiliary Society. 

SALOP. 

The Bishop of this Diocese held his V1- 

sitation at Stafford, on the 3ist ult.; the 
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sermon was preached by the Rev. L. 
Temple. The Bishop afterwards, in deli- 
vering his charge to the clergy, stated, that 
during the time he had presided over this 
extensive diocese, he had accomplished 
the erection of twenty new churches and 
chapels, which, together with enlarge- 
ments in existing churches, have provided 
accommodation tor 45,000 souls ; a lke in- 
crease having been effected in the esta- 
blishment of Sunday and National Schools, 
while other churches and schools were in 
progress. His Lordship dwelt with great 
force and feeling on the effects of the Beer 
Bill, and the increasing desecration of the 
Sabbath. Previous to the service a meet- 
ing of the clergy was held, when an address 
to his Majesty on the profanation of the 
Lord’s Day was unanimously adopted. 
SUSSEX. 

The Bishop of Chichester visited Rye 
on the 12th inst., when nearly 50U persons 
were confirmed. 

It appears by an advertisement in a 
l.ewes paper, that the Magistrates of the 
Western Division of this county are about 
to appoint a Chaplain to the Petworth 
House of Correction, in the room of the 
late Rev. John Crosthwaite. By the ar- 
rangements lately made at the Lewes 
House of Correction on the subject of chap- 
lain, the Magistrates have doubled his 
salary, but require that he shall devote his 
whole time to the duties of the prison, and 
attend there at least four hours every day. 

On ‘Thursday, August 24th, his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury visited his 
peculiars,composing the deaneries of South 
Malling, ‘Varring, and Pagham, in the 
church of St. Thomas, at Clitfe, Lewes. 
The preacher was the Rev. Mr. Kedle, and 
the visitation was attended by about thirty 
clergy. His Grace was accompanied by 
Sir Herbert Jenner and Dr. DOyly. He 
delivered a most interesting charge, which 
the clergy requested his Grace to print, a 
request with which it is hoped that his 
Grace will condescend to comply. The 
Archbishop very kindly contributed 5i. to 
the Sunday Schools of the Cliffe, which 
are so adnurably conducted by the families 
ol Mr. Farnes and Mr. Hervey, the 
Churchwardens. And his Grace was 
pleased to announce that, under the 
recent augmentaniion Act, he had made 
provision (out of the income of the See of 
Canterbury) that on the expiration of a 
lease, the income of the Clergyman of the 
Clitte should be increased by 70/. a year. 
ty is very much to be regretted that 

‘lergy do not communicate to the Papers 
the many instances of such augmentation 
which have already taken place both by 
the Bishops and Chapters. This is men- 
tioned in a Lewes Paper of Aug. 27. —Ep.] 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


Tithes.—A London paper says, 


“We 
hear that Mr. Hanning, one of the 


most 
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considerable of the resident landowners of 
Somersetshire, is about to convene a meet- 
ing of that county, for the purpose of con- 
sidering a plan for the commutation of 
tithes. He is, we are told, a tithe as well 
as land-holder, and some of his nearest 
connexions are in the church ; and yet he 
proposes to take a tenth of the present 
rental, to be charged upon the land, in lieu 
of tithes.” 

On Tuesday, July Sist,a meeting of the 
Bath and Bedminster District Committee 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge took place at Timsbury. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. W. D. 
Willis, from a very remarkable text of 
Scripture, Amos i. 8. Afterwards the 
meeting assembled at the National School 
Rooms, the Bishop of Bath and Wells in 
the Chair. After the report had been 
read, the meeting was addressed by the 
Rey. IT. Collins, the Rector of the parish, 
whose remarks were so full of interesting 
matter, that they are intended to be pub- 
lished at length ; by Capt. Parish, W. 
Brigstock, Esq., and Johnson Phillott, 
Esq. ; as well as by the Rev. C. Mount, 
H. Palairet, C. F. Fenwick, H. Marriot, 
J. Shipton, &c. ig: 

Sacrilege.—Langridge Church was broken 
into on Sunday night, the 12th inst. The 
depredators carried off a surplice, a book, 
and sundry other articles. Fortunately, 
the communion plate had been taken to the 
rectory-house. This is the second time 
that this church has been broken open 
within the last twelve months. 

Sunday, the 12th inst., Sermons were 
preached in the two churches at Warmin- 
ster, on behalf of the Societies for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge and for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and 
the Church Missionary Society. The an- 
nual public meeting in behalf of the last 
mentioned Society was held at the Town 
Hall on Monday. The collections made 
on these occasions amounted in the whole 
to 651, 12s. 1d. 

On Thursday, June 28th, the sixteenth 
anniversary of the Bath and Wells associ- 
ation of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge was held at Wells, on which 
occasion the Lord Bishop of the diocese, 
together with a numerous assemblage of the 
clergy and laity, attended the performance 
of divine service at the Cathedral. A ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. W. Proctor 
Thomas, Secretary to the Taunton District 
Committee. The meeting afterwards as- 
sembled in the Town-hall, when, after the 
usual prayer had been offered by the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of the diocese, who 
took the chair, his Lordship opened the 
peoceating of the day ina speech of some 
ength, in the course of which, after ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at meeting so 
numerous and so respectable an assembly, 
collected for so good a purpose, he called on 
those present to unite in promoting the ob- 
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jects of the Parent Society, and especially 
to act in concert with the new committee 
of general literature and education, recently 
formed by that Society in London, for the 
purpose of meeting the peculiar necessities 
of the present times. The annual report 
of the association was then read by the 
diocesan Secretary, the Rev.C. M. Mount, 
in which the gratifying statement was made 
that since the preceding anniversary 1958 
bibles, 2051 testaments, 7054 prayer books 
and psalters, and 57,605 bound books and 
tracts had been circulated through the 
diocese, giving an excess In the aggregate 
circulation of the present beyond the pre- 
ceeding year of 288 volumes of the word of 
God, 1076 copies of the gospel of Christ, 
809 copiesof our beautiful book of commom 
prayer and the psalters, and not less than 
9297.5 bound books of sound religious cha- 
racter, school books and tracts, Xc. Ac. 
A number of admirable resolutions was then 
proposed by the following gentlemen :— 
the Dean of Wells, Lord Mountsandford, 
Sir Alexander Hood, W. Jeffs, Esq., Lieut. 
Gen. Bathurst, the Rev. W. B. Brymer, 
W. HL. Whitehead, J. Algar, We. P. Thomas, 
and W. D. Willis. The Dean of Wells 
stated at the meeting, that no less than 
300,000 cheap publications were issued in 
London alone every week, a large propor- 
tion of which were fraught witb blasphemy, 
indecency, and treason ; and not oneof them 
could with truth be said to be in union or 
co-operation with the established church ; 
which fact had had its weight with the So- 
ciety when they came to the resolution of 
publishing week by weck a Magazine, to be 
called ‘* The Saturday Magazine,” at the 
price of one penny each. The Secretary 
said that he had received information on 
which he could rely, that there was little 
doubt that three suffragan bishops would 
shortly join the bishop of Caleutta, who had 
lately sailed for India. Besides those of the 
laity and clergy whose names have been 
already mentioned, there were present 
Lieut. Col. Coles, — Bridges, Esq., C. 
Lowder, Esq., the Worshipful the Mayor 
of Wells, the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Wells, the Hon. and Rev. Lord John 
Thynne, the Rev. Canon Pulsford, Rev. 
P. Wilson, and a large body of the neigh- 
bouring parochial clergy. The collection 
at the Cathedral and ‘Town-hall amounted 
to 20/.5s. 4d. After the meeting more than 
thirty of the members of the association set 
down to an early dinner provided at the 
wan inn, 

The annual examination of the boys edu- 
cated at King Edward VI. free grammar 
school,in Bruton, took place on Thursday, 
June 21st, in the presence of the Governor 
aud several gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood. The examiner, the Rev. Z. Edwards, 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, ex- 
pressed himself much gratitied by the many 
specimens of good scholarship that were 
exhibited, and he particularly remarked, in 
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praise of the school system, that not merely 
a few were brought forward for display. 
W. Ripley, son of the Rev. Mr. Ripley, 
rector of W cotton Basset, Wilts,was elected 
an exhibitioner from the school, 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Christ Church, Tunstall, was consecrated 
on the 14th inst., by the Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry. 

Oakamoor Chapel was consecrated on 
Monday the 13th inst., and the Bishop of 
Lichtield and Coventry preached on the 
occasion. 

SUFFOLK. 

Tuesday, the t#th inst., the Bishop of 
the Diocese consecrated the very neat and 
commodious new Church at Dunwich, 
erected by the munificence of the impro- 
priators (Colonel Barne and Lord Hun- 
tingheld ), and inhabitants, assisted by the 
Church Building Society. His Lordship 
was attended by the officers of the Court, 
and by the neighbouring clergy. ‘The sen- 
tence of the consecration was pronounced 
by the Rev. Hl. Uthofl, the Reetor of Hun- 
tingfield ; the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Robert Howlett, the intended per- 
petual Curate of the place. The new 
Church is dedicated to St. James ; it con- 
tains 200 free sittings, and is fully sufficient 
for the accommodation of the population 
ot the parish. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 

The Church.—On Wednesday, Ist inst., 
the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry held his 
Visitation at Coleshill, for the Deanery of 
Arden. The attendance was unusually nume- 
rous. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Archer Clive, Rector of Solihull, 


At a Birmingham Vestry Meeting, on 
Monday, 6th inst., the following Resolutions 
were proposed by Mr. Pare, and, says the 7'rue 
Sun, “ were enthusiastically assented to :” 

“1, That every Religious Association 
ought to depend on the voluntary contribu- 
tions of its members for its support ; that it is 
unjust in principle, vexatious and oppressive 
in practice, and moreover, utterly repugnant 
to the genius of Christianity, to tax men for 
the support of a system of religion they do 
not approve. 

“9, That what is called the Established 
Church of England is partly supported by the 
forced contributions of men who dissent 
either from its doctrine or discipline, and that, 
therefore (for the reasons given in the fore- 
going resolution ), this mecting fecls it: meum- 
bent upon it to resist, by every legal and 
pe aeeful means, so outrageous ay iolation of 
every principle of religion and justice.” 


An Act of Parliament has recently passed, 
authorising the Patrons of the Vicarage of 
Aston, near Birmingham, with consent of the 
Bishop, to allot portions of the glebe and 
tithes for the endowment of the ¢ hapels of 
Bordesley, Ashted, Erdington, Castle Brom- 
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wich, and Ward End, and to annex to them 
Ecclesiastical Districts. 

Liability of Overseers. — The two late 
Overseers of “Alvechurch were convicted in 
the penalty of 10/, each, at Birmingham, on 
the 26th ult., for illegally binding two boys 
apprentices in the parish of Birmingham. 
Pie information was laid by Mr. Bynner, the 
vestry clerk. The defendants pleaded guilty. 
The indentures of the boys are, in consequence, 
void, and they will be returned to the pansh of 
Alvechurch. 

Birmingham.—The annual meeting of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
and for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, was he din St. Philip’s Church, on 
Tuesday, 14th inst. Prayers were read by the 
Rev. Mr. Harling, and the sermon preached 
by the Rey. Mr. Digby, Prebendary of Wor- 
cester. After divine service, Sir Eardley 
Wilmot took the chair, From the report, 
which was read by the Rev. C. Craven, it ap- 
peared, that the Society was prosperous in its 
general operations, and the number of Bibles 
and religious books which have been distributed 
en the increase. 


WILTSHIRE. 


On ‘Thursday, June 28th, the Annual 
Meeting of the Wiltshire District Com- 
mittees of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and of that for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, took 
place at Salisbury. A public breakfast 
was prepared at the Council Chamber 
under the patronage of Mrs. Burgess and 
other Ladiesof the city and neighbourhood, 
of which a large and highly respectable 
number of Ladies and Gentlemen partook. 
Afterwards a sermon was delivered by the 
Rev. William Fisher, Prebendary of Salis- 
bury, from the text, St. John, xvi. 7. The 
preacher endeavoured to impress the minds 
of his hearers with the extreme impor- 
tance of supporting the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge at the pre- 
sent moment, by drawing a gloomy, but 
faithful picture of the impiety, infidelity, 
blasphemy, and general profaneness which 
now so unhappily prevails in this country ; 
and (speaking in most eloquent language 
of the miserable state of spiritual destitu- 
tion to which so many of our countrymen 
are often reduced who become settlers in 
our Colonies), to interest them in behalf 
of the other Society, upon whose Mission- 
aries the Christian as well as the heathen 
inhabitants of those countries so much 
depend for the blessings and privileges of 
the gospel. After the service, the meeting 
again assembled at the Council Chamber. 
Our venerable Diocesan, who had attended 
at the Cathedral, feeling himself unequal 
to preside at any public meeting, the chair 
was taken by Mr. Chancellor Marsh. The 
Rev. J. S. Stockwell, the Secretary, read 
a letter trom the Secretary of the Parent 
(I. C. Kh.) Society, detailing the plans 
adopted at a special meeting in London to 
counteract the evils of the many irreligious 
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publications of the day, and generally to 
meet the growing wants of a reading popu- 
lation by the circulation of cheap works on 
education, biography, history, Ac. &c. of 
an entertaining and useful character ; and 
though not strictly theological, yet founded 
throughout on religious principles. Reso- 
lutions were then proposed expressive of 
the meeting’s cordial concurrence in the 
principles and plans of the two Societies, 
and urging the necessity, not only of an 
enlargement of the funds of each to meet 
the increasing demands made daily upon 
them, but especially of the most ac- 
tive co-operation on the part of all the 
friends of the Church of England in pro- 
moting, by all means in their power, the 
important objects which the elder Society 
had in view in this country. Amongst 
the individuals by whom those resolutions 
were introduced, were the following Gen- 
tlemen :—G. Eyre, J. I. Mayne, A. Hus- 
sey, Il. Jacob, and G. Fort, Esquires ; the 
Rev. J. Still and F. Lear, Prebendaries of 
Salisbury, the Rev. C. Wrottesley, E. 
Duke, IT. Fox, J. Greenly, R. M. Chat- 
field, and P. Hall. It must have been 
gratifying te all true friends of the Es- 
tablished Church to hear the warm senti- 
ments of attachment to her sacred institu- 
tions, to which several of the laity gave 
utterance. ‘There were present during the 
day considerably above thirty of the paro- 
chial clergy of Salisbury and its ‘sur- 
rounding district, some of whom came 
from the distance of ten, twelve, fifteen, 
and twenty miles for the purpose. ‘There 
were present also—A. Powell, Esq., and 
family, Rev. S. Heathcote, D. Eyre, Esq., 
and tamily, Rev. C. Grove, Prebendary of 
Salisbury, Mrs. Hume and family, H. 
Hetley, Esq., and Mrs. Hetley, Rev. P. 
Lowther, Rev. W. Honey, Mr. Stevens 
and family. ‘The plates at the Cathedral 
were held by Mrs. Duke and Miss Pin- 
kerton, supported by G. Fort and A. 
Hlussey, Esquires; and the collection 
amounted to 53/. 19s. 10d., the remainder of 
which, after defraying the necessary ex- 
penses, will be transmitted in equal 
proportions to the two Societies in Lon- 
don. After the meeting, some of the 
laity and clergy, to the number of twenty- 
five, sat down to an early dinner at the 
Black Horse Inn. It was resolved that, 
the general meeting of the committees 
having in the alternate years been held at 
Warminster and Devizes, the next anni- 
versary should be celebrated at Marl- 
borough. 

On Wednesday, August 8th, the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury held his confirmation 
at the Cathedral Church of Sarum, when 
about 1200 young persons of both sexes 
were confirmed. After the service his 
Lordship delivered a most impressive 
address.—Ilis Lordship confirmed about 
000 in Devizes, on the preceding Friday. 

Mr. Benett, M.P. for Wilts, liberally 
lets upwards of fifty lots of land, for field 
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gardens, to poor persons of ‘Tisbury and 
Semley, at Sd. per lug. 


On Tuesday, July 24th, the Lord Bishop 


of Salisbury held his third Triennial Visi- 
tation at the Cathedral, which was most 
numerously attended by the clergy of the 
neighbourhood. After the sermon, the 
Venerable Prelate delivered his charge 
from the communion table. Towards the 
close of his address, his Lordship an- 
nounced his intention of requiring from 
the candidates for holy orders a know- 
ledge of some of the writings of the early 
Christian Fathers, and suggested to the 
Parochial Clergy plans for increasing the 
number of communicants in their re- 
spective parishes. His Lordship, at the 
request of the Clergy, has consented to 
publish the charge. The Preacher's ser- 
mon also has been published by desire of 
the Bishop and Clergy. 

On Wednesday, August 8th, the Lord 
Kishop of Salisbury confirmed at the Ca- 
thedral 1160 persons from Salisbury and 
the neighbourhood. His Lordship deli- 
vered to each division, at the close of the 
ceremony, an impressive address, couched 
in the most plain and simple language. 
In the course of the previous week, his 
Lordship confirmed about 600 persons at 
Warminster. At the visitation held at 
that place, the serinon was preached by 
the Rev. Mr. Lowther, which was chiefly 
on the incomes of the Clergy, and is to be 
printed. 

On ‘Thursday, August 9th, the friends 
of the Salisbury National School, esta- 
blished and conducted in connection with 
the Church of England, held their Annual 
Meeting, on which oceasion the children 
of the school walked in procession to 
the Cathedral. ‘The old 100th psalm was 
sung by the children of the school. An 
excellent sermon was preached by the 
Venerable Archdeacon Clarke, on John 
xxi. 15. The collection amounted to 
Sil. 8s. 8d. The plates were held by Miss 
Huish and Miss Hussey, supported by 
the Rev. G. Montgomery and W. Pearson. 
After the service an examination of the 
children took place at the school-room, 
conducted by the very Rev. the Dean of 
Salisbury, in which they acquitted them- 
selves to the satisfaction of the visiters. 

Qn August 10th, St. .james’s Church, 
Devizes Green, having with the exception 
ot the tower been recently rebuilt, was 
re-opened for Divine service. Mr. 
Snuith read prayers, and afterwards a ser- 
mon was preached by Archdéacon Mac- 
donald, from Ps. exxit. 1. The Salisbury 
choir lent their assistance. Many of the 
neighbouring clergy attended, anda liberal 
collection was made at the church door. 
The church exhibits much neatness of ap- 
pearance, and contains ample accommoda- 
tron for all classes of its congregation. 

At the Assize at Sarum, the sermon 
preached by the Rev. F. Fowle, before 
Mr. Justice Taunton, has been published 
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at the request of the Judge, Bishop, 
Dean, Sheriff, and a number of the Ma- 
gistrates. The subject is ‘‘ the abuse of 
liberty.” 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

The Lord Bishop of the Diocese of 
Worcester on Tuesday, the 14th inst., con- 
secrated the new church at Stone, in this 
county. His Lordship preached upon the 
occasion. The sheesh is a plain Gothic 
structure, with painted windows, filled in 
with neat tracery. At the east end there 
is a beautiful window of stained glass, 
which, with the spire, is a present to the 
parish by their bbighbevgetamued vicar, the 
Rev. John Peel, brother to Sir Robert 
Peel. The covering of the communion 
table and the cushions are of crimson 
velvet, and, with the carpeting, Xc., are 
given by Mrs. Peel; so that the contribu- 
tions ot the worthy vicar and his lady to 
the ornamental part of this simple, yet 
h: udsome little temple, about to be dedi- 
cated to the worship of God, cannot be less 
than from 6 to 7001. The church contains 
60 more kneelings than were in the old 
church. 

The Lord Bishop of Worcester has, at 
the request of several inhabitants of 
Kempsey, very kindly granted about 350 
acres of land within his manor, for the 
purpose of being enclosed, under the pro- 
visions of an Act passed during the present 


Session, for the ‘ relief and employment 
of the poor.” 


YORKSHIRE, 

Rippon Church Missionary Association. 
—'the Fourth Anniversary of this benevolent 
institution was held in Trinity Church, on 
Monday, the 9th ult. The Chair was occupied 
by the Rev. Edward Kilvington, A.M., the 
Incumbent Minister (in the unavoidable ab- 
sence of Rey. William Gray, of Bafferton, the 
President), and he was supported by the Rev. 
James Knight, of Sheffield, A.M., and the 
Rev. W. Carus, A.M., one of the Fellows of 
Trinity College, Cambridge (as a Deputation 
from the Parent Society), and also by the 
other Ministers of Trinity Church, and a 
considerable number of the neighbouri 
clergy. Several addresses were delivered, 
detailing the success of the society's labours, 
and its present distressed condition, in conse- 
quence of the large reduction in the amount 
of its funds during the past year. The appeal 
was happily not made in vain, as the amount 
of the receipts at the meeting, as well as the 
collections after the two sermons on the pre- 
vious day, considerably exceeded those of the 
former year. An offering of some necklaces 
and trinkets was also sent to the Secretary, 
for the use of the society, on the following 
morning, by some young ladies, in lieu of 
‘‘silver and gold,” of which they lamented 
“ they had none’’ to contribute. handsome 
topaz breast-pin, we are informed, was also 
put into the box at the Anniversary Meeting 
at Harrowgate, on Tuesday; and a gold ring 
at Knaresboro’. 
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SCOTLAND. 

On the 30th ult. the annual examination of 
the Parochial English School of Forres took 

lace, when a very elegant pocket bible, neatly 
een and gilt, was adjudged to John Mac- 
kenzie, as the best general scholar, being the 
prize allotted by the gentlemen connected with 
the Edinburgh Morayshire Society, whose ex- 
ertions in exciting a spirit of emulation among 
the students attending the public seminaries in 
Elgin and Forres cannot be sufficiently ap- 
plauded and appreciated. John Grant, Esq., 
one of the magistrates of the Burgh, and the 
Reverend William Robertson, of Kinloss, offi- 
ciated as examinators, and expressed their un- 
qualified approbation as to the facility and 
accuracy with which the young candidates 
performed their various arithmetical calcula- 
tions. — Elgin Courier. 

The Rev. Mr. Jeffrey, of Musselburgh, has 
been presented by the members of his congre- 
gation with a valuable gold watch, bearing the 
following inscription :—*‘ Presented to the 
Rev. James Jeffrey, by the Members of the 
Relief Church, Musselburgh, as a testimony 
of their regard for his worth, and of their 
high sense of his assiduity in the discharge of 
his ministerial duties.—June, 1832.”— Scot- 
tish Guardian. 

Episcopal Visitation in the Hivhlands.— 
“On Sunday, Sth ult. , a public confirmation was 
held in the Episcopal Chapel here, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Low, LL.D. On this oceasion 
upwards of forty young persons were con- 
firmed, and the solemnity of the service derived 
considerable additional interest from the ap- 
pearance of a party of young soldiers belonging 
to the Royal Regiment, who were presented to 
the Bishop for confirmation by the Rev. 
Charles Fyvie. The decorous and becoming 
manner in which the youths conducted them- 
selves, and the seriousness with which they 
seemed to enter into the spirit of the service, 
were remarked by all present, and a scene so 
interesting and edifying will not soon be for- 
gotten by those who witnessed it. In the 
afternoon the Rev. H. Campbell, M.A., 
Oxon, addressed himself to the young persons 
who had been confirmed, in an impressive and 
eloquent discourse, from Ephes. ii. 19, 20, 21, 
22.— On Wednesday the 11th, the Bishop held 
his triennial visitation in Rosse Chapel, Fort 
William. On that day, after morning prayers 
by the Rev. Charles Fyvie, and an appropri- 
ate sermon by the Rev. Duncan Mackenzie, a 
solemn and impressive charge was delivered by 
the Bishop to the clergy present. On this 
occasion the service was, for the first time, ac- 
companied by a very sweetly toned organ, an 
acquisition for which the congregation of Rosse 
Chapel are indebted chiefly to the exertions of 
the Rev. A. Maclennan. In the evening, the 
Episcopalian Gentlemen of Argyle and Loch- 
aber entertained the Bishop and his Clergy at 
dinner in the Caledonian Hotel, Fort William ; 
Sir J. M. Riddell, of Ardoamurehan, in the 
Chair, and Mr. Stewart, of Fasnacloich, Vice 
Chairman. Among the Gentlemen present 
were Mr. Downie of Appin, Mr. Campbell of 
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Dunstaffnage,Col. Macdonald, Invereoe, Messrs. 
Stuart of Balechelish, Mr. Cumming of Gris- 
hernish, Capt. Stuart of Ardsheal, &e. &e. 
Previous to the visitation at Fort Willham, the 
Bishop confirmed in the different congrega- 
tions in Argyle and Lochaber, but the most 
interesting of these services was that held near 
Kinlochline, in Morven, where a small but 
most respectable body of Episcopalians were 
then visited for the first time by a Protestant 
Bishop, no Episcopal offices having probably 
been performed in that district since the revo- 
lution, The Bishop and some of the Clergy 
were conveyed to the shores of Morven from 
Appin House, by Dunstaffnage, who in the 
most handsome manner sailed his beautiful 
yacht, the Fox, for the occasion, and was joined 
by Mr. Stewart, of Balechelish, and a few 
other friends, in his wherry. Every circum- 
stance attending this visit was most interesting ; 
and the zeal of the Bishop in the discharge of 
his sacred functions, and the alacrity of his 
friends in forwarding his wishes and exertions, 
reflect the greatest honour on all parties,” — 
From a Scotch Paper. 


a 


IRELAND. 

Two Clergymen Victims to the Cholera.— 
The Rev. Mr. Barton, Curate of Upper Shan- 
don Chureh, Cork, has fallen a rapid victim to 
the cholera. Only on Sunday last, (29th ult. ) 
this promising young minister preached a 
sermon, the subject of which he proposed 
to conclude on the next following Sabbath— 
but, alas! his mission is ended. He had 
scarcely concluded his duties, and left his 
pulpit on Sunday, when he was seized with 
ilies ; and we state it with deep regret and 
true sorrow, that at ten o’clock the following 
day he was a corpse! He was an ardent and 
zealous attendant at the public hospitals, ear- 
nest to give succour to the sick. and consolation 
to those “ who were appointed to die’’—and 
the Board of Cholera never wanted his faithful 
services. To the above we have to add the 
name of the Rev. J. A. Johnson, who was 
attacked on Thursday, and, notwithstanding 
every medical attention, died in the following 
night. Mr, Johnson has thus, under Divine 
will, fallen a sacrifice to his zeal and exertions, 
as — manager of the Board of Health, 
and as a devout and warm-hearted clergyman ; 
in both of which capacities he fearlessly exposed 
himself to infection, in order that he saigtht re- 
lieve and comfort the poor. — Bel fist News Let. 

Clergy Relicf.—Notice has been issued from 
the Council Office, that the fund of ¥¢ 60,000 
is now ready for advances to the clergy, under 
Mr. Stanley’s Tithe Act.— Jrish Paper. 

The Dublin Gazette contains three Procla- 
mations by the Lord Lieutenant and Council 
of Ireland, authorising the issue of certain 
sums to clergymen who have made a yplication 
to his Excellency, in conformity with the Act 
of Parliament recently passed, entitled “ an 
Act to facilitate the recovery of Tithes in cer- 
tain cases in Ireland, and for Relief of the 
Clergy of the Established Church.” 
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Cork Church Missionary Society. —On 
Thursday, the 5th ult., the Anniversary of the 
Cork Auxiliary Church Missionary Associa- 
tion was held in Wesley Chapel, Patrick- 
street ; the Archdeacon of Cork in the Chair. 
The Rev. George Hazlewood attended from 
the Parent Society. The meeting was also 
addressed by the Rev. Messrs. Berkeley, Her- 
man, Townsend, Nash, and Quarry. 

The extent and nature of the Irish Church 
revenues are to be inquired into during the 
Parliamentary recess, 

——— 


WALES. 

Swansea Auxiliary Bible Society.—The 
2ist anniversary of this Society was held 
at the Town Hall on Friday evening, the 
10th inst. L. W. Dellwyn, Esq., in the 
chair. A satisfactory Report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society for the past year 
was read by the Secretary, Mr. W. Brack- 
enburg, from the Parent Society; and the 
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Rev. S. Phillips, J. Anwyll, D. R. 
Stephen, R. Roff, W. Richards, and 
several other clergymen and influential 
gentlemen addressed the meeting in be- 
half of its objects, and a collection was 
made at the doors. 

Brecon Auxiliary Bible Society. — The 
annual meeting was held at the Shire 
llall, in Brecon, on the 13th inst.; the 
Rev. Mr. Bevan in the chair, who, with 
C.C. Clifton, Esq., addressed the meet- 
ing. Itappeared trom the Report, that 
the number of books issued from the depét 
at Brecon since the general meeting in 
Sept. 1850, has been as follows :—Issued 
to the publice—Dibles, 347 ; Testaments, 
845. Sold to Builth Association— Bibles, 
126 ; Testaments, 66. To Llywell Associ- 
ation—Bibles,75; Testaments, 78 ‘Total 
of Bibles, 548; total, Testaments, 429, 
making a total of 10,796 copies of the Holy 
Scriptures issued since the first establish- 
ment of the Society. 





NEW 


BOOKS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 

Christian Warfare, illustrated by the Rev. R. 
Vaughan. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Fossil Flora of Great Britain, by Lindley, 
Part I. Vol. I. 17. 2s. 

The British Preacher, Vol. II]. 7s. 6d. 

Bree's St. Herbert’s Isle, and other Poems. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Rev. S. R. Maitland’s Facts and Documents 
respecting the Albigenses, 8vo. i6s. 

Whateley on Secondary Punishment. °vo. 7s. 

Boundary Ac*. with Notes, 3s, 

The English School of Painting and Sculpture, 
Vol. HI. 18s. 

Cyclopaedia of Practical Medicine. Vol. 1. 30s. 

Mendham’s Pius the Fifth. svo. 10s. 6d. 

Sequel to Principle and Practice. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Church-yard Lyrist. 12mo. 3s. 

Wishaw’s Analysis of the Reform Act. 12mo. 
3S. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. VIII. British 
India, Vol. II]. 5s. 

Robinson’s Essay on a Lay Minstrel. 12mo., 4s. 

Characteristics of Women. By Mrs. Jameson. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 6s. 

Lindley’s Outlines of Horticulture. 18mo. 2s. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XXXIII. 
Western World, Vol. Il. 6s. 

Russell on Elections and Reform Act. 12mo. 
Qs. 
Arrowsmith’s Grammar of Ancient Geography. 
12mo. 6s. 

A Praxis on the Grammar of Ancient Geogra- 
phy. 12mo. Is. 3d. 

Arrowsmith’s Ancient Atlas. 12mo. 7s. 

Simeon’s Works. Vol. I.to VI. 3/. 
; — of Miss Graham, by Bridges. 12mo,. 
78. Od, 
A Chart of Modern Europe. Folio. 12s. 
Scott's Luther and the Reformation. Vol. II. 


< 


Mirabeau’s Letters from England. 2 vols. 
post Svo. Li. Is, 


Rogers’ Sermons of the Rev. T. Rogers. 
12mo. 5s. 

Brett's Astronomy. Part I. 8vo. 10s. 

Rev. E. Wilson’s Sermons. 12mo. 5s. 

Clayton’s Narrative of a Journey to Paris, 
together with reflections and remarks on the 
Principles and Prospects of Dissent. 18, 6d. 


An Inquiry into the Origin of Intemperance, 1s. 

Franklin’s Translation of SopHociuss, com- 
plete in one pocket vol., 4s. 6d. cloth, forming 
No. XXXII. of Valpy’s Classical Library. 

Simonis’ Hebrew Lexicon, translated by 
Seager. 1 vol. 12mo., ‘ 

Hansard's Debates, Third Series, Vol. X. 
1/7. 10s. 

Ferrall’s United States of America. 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 

Sketches of Edinburgh Clergy. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Munro’s Gaelic Primer. 12mo. 28. 

Santagnelio’s Edition of Martenelie’s French 
and Italian Dictionary. 2 vols. l6mo, 10s. 

Constable's Miscellany, Vol. LXXVI. Butter- 
flies, 2 vols. 16mo, 10s. 

The Cotton Spinner’s Assistant. 8vo. 9s. 

M‘Gaven’s Review of Smith’s Dialogue. 
12mo. 2s. 

IN THE PRESS. 


Sermons preached in a Village Church, by a 
Country Clergyman. 

A Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language. 
By the Rev. J. Bosworth. 

Pedro of Penaflor. By the Author of Spain 
in 1830. 

Practical Treatise on the Growth of Cucum- 
bers. By John Weeden. 

History of the Revolution in England, 1688. 
By the Right Hon. Sir John Mackintosh. 

The second volume of the Friends’ Library will 
consist of the Life and Travels of T. Chalkley. 

Reflections and Admonitory Hints of the Prin- 
cipal of a Seminary. By John Fawcett. 

The Natural Son, a Poem, 

Comparative View of the Industrial Situation 
of Great Britain from 1775 to the present time, 
with an examination of the causes of her Distress. 
By A. Mundell. 

A view of the Climate and Medical Topography 
of British America. By William Rees. 

The Pilgrim of Erin. 

The Refugee in America, By Mrs. Trollope. 

Mr. Valpy is preparing a new and beautiful 
edition of SHAKsexARs, containing the whole 
of the 165 Illustrations originally deil’s 
splendid edition. The Book will be published in 
15 monthly vols. uniform with the works of Scott 
and Byron, @t 58., and commence on the ist of 
December. 
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PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS. 


FROM JULY 23, TO AUG. 24, 1832. 
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, Sper ct. Console, Red. 3 per cent. | Red. 34, per cent. | New 3ly per cent. | 4 per cent, 1826. 











IHighest....., 843 843 og | og 1024 
Lowest...... 82) B34 91 | 904 1014 
Long Anns. | Bank Stock. | India Stock. | Exchequer Bills. | India Bonds, 
} : . 
|Highest.....| 167 2024 | 2064 | 17 pm. 7 pm. 
\Lowest...... 16 7-l6the. 185 | 19a} 11 pm. ] pm. 
| ee, ee i 
PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
- - = j = j - Nees — - ee ' =. 
Price. Div. Price. Div. 
Grand Junction Canal ......... 226 | 12.10 London Dock Co. ....... ieteunns Gi; 8 
Trent and Mersey do. ......... 650 37.10) St. Catherine’s Docks do....... 75 3 
Birmingham do............020++ 243 | 12 Albion Insurance Co. ......... 69 | 3.10 
Ellesmere and Chester do. ....) 78 OD | FAMIT GIs visectapcccnnniedscenssecese lO | 10 
Kennet and Avon do........ coves] 26010} 1.5 | Globe do.  ....cccccosccocececeeses 139 7 
Leeds and Liverpool do......... 470 BO Sep e Wee  svcsssseresdsscess oe 101 5.9 
Leicester do. .......ccceceee00008- 198 | 15 | Chartered Gas Co............ win 8 
Regent’s do. ....... desenanes conde] NO | CB | RMBONI BO, ccscccccccscecs eeerere 47 3.10 
Warwick, Birminghamdo ..... 240 IS | Phenix Gao do, ....100..cs.0.00. 44.10 2.6 
Liverpool and Manch. Railway, 184 8.10 | King’s College, London......... 80 
LONDON MARKETS. 
Mark Lane, Monday, August 27. 
GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF BRITISII CORN, 
Imperial Weekly Average. 
e. a i eh 
Wheat, per quarter .............seeeseeeees CD Dy BG WOR MNIRE occ cvccsccicsacecsnccnss ow 1 
BRardey ..cccccccscccccccccccccesesceccesccsees EB ROR sane denccsedcnentesscessacssnseteoins oo 8 
NIN iniiccartintaninaioneninabaciuaenséicneces GR: DSW dickscctintsnsesornsceuneins paeesievees 37 2 
The Six Weeks’ Average that regulates the Import Duty. 
a &@ s. d. 
Wheat, per quarter .......0.0ssccsesccseses 63 5] Rye, per quarter. .............. sneccseses ob 4 
DIOY ccssceccenecsasscasecnstnesssnesaescets ee sberesvessaiuens peseasis 36 «OO 
SEE © -Aninibiubnbtensiessuntimnnstinibnahees eS eee rae ssseniicmcec ae © 


PRICE OF HOPS.—August 27 


7. 

Most of the accounts from our hop districts have become more favourable than for several 
weeks past, and our hop trade consequently very dull at last week's prices. The betting on 
the duty—a system of gambling, by which many are said to have been ruined—is, whether 
it will or will not be 150,0004, 


SMITHFIELD.—August 27. 
To sink the Offal per stone of Sib. 


ie ec é, s &. w @. 
Prime Oxen....... saitsnaneseciabednd 3 06a BT Lamas ..c.cccces disdanintine seaniiek 310a5 8 
RE ee rene: 22a24 | Calves ...... Suiievseasieanstiewaaie 3 0a4 8 
Pree GRD sicsccccccevecasacses 3° 8a4 6/ Pork ........... destosiomeenss we 3 8a 410 
BNE? ccancntbdincdsiébidsckanins 2 2a2 6] 


LIVE CATTLE AT MARKET. 
Beasts, 2,758 | Sheep and Lambs, 23,100 | Calves, 180 | Pigs, 220. 





